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DARKNESS  AND  DAYLIGHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OOIiLINGWO  OD. 


I    I 


Collingwood  was  to  have  a  tenant  at  last. 
For  twelve  long  years  its  massive  walla  of 
d.irk  grey  stone  had  frowned  in  gloomy 
silence  upon  the  passers-by,  the  terror  of  the 
niperstitious  ones,  who  had  peopled  its  halls 
with  ghosts  and  goblins,  saying  even  that 
the  snowy-haired  old  man,  its  owner,  had 
more  than  once  been  seen  there,  moving  rest- 
lessly from  room  to  room  and  muttering  of 
the  darkness  which  came  upon  him  when  he 
lost  his  fair  young  wife  and  her  beautiful 
baby  Charlie.  The  old  man  was  not  dead, 
but  for  years  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  hia 
former  home. 

In  foreign  lands  he  had  wandered — up  and 
down,  up  and  down — from  the  snow-clad 
hill  of  Russia  to  where  the  blue  skie?  of 
Italy  be.it  softly  over  him  and  the  sunny 
plains  of  France  smiled  on  him  a  welcome. 
But  the  darkness  he  bewailed  was  there  as 
elsewhere,  and  to  his  son  he  said,  at  last, 
'  We  will  go  to  America,  but  not  to  Colling- 
wood— not  where  Lucy  used  to  live,  and 
where  the  boy  was  born. ' 

So  they  came  back  again  and  made  for 
themselves  a  home  on  the  shore  of  the  silvery 
lake  so  famed  in  song,  where  they  hoped  to 
rest  from  their  weary  journeyings.  But  it 
was  not  so  decreed.  Slowly  as  poison  works 
within  the  blood,  a  fearful  blight  was  steal- 
i||g  upon  the  noble,  uncomplaining  Richard, 
who  bad  sacrificed  his  early  manhood  to  his 
father's  fancies,  and  when  at  last  the  blow 
had  fallen  and  crushed  him  in  his  might,  he 
became  as  helpless  as  a  little  child,  looking 
to  others  for  the  aid  he  had  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  render.  Then  it  was  that  the 
weak  old  man  emerged  for  a  time  from  be- 
neath the  cloud  which  had  enveloped  him  so 
long,  and  winding  his  arms  around  his 
stricken  boy,  said,  submissively,  ♦  What  will 
poor  Dick  have  me  do  ?' 

*  Go  to  Collingwood,  where  I  know  every 
walk  and  winding  path,  and  wheie  the  world 


will  not  seem  bo  dreary,  for  I  shall  be  at 
home. ' 

The  father  had  not  expected  this,  and  his 
palsied  hands  shook  nervously  ;  but  the  ief 
rible  misfortune  of  his  son  had  touched  a 
chord  of  pity,  and  brought  to  his  darkened 
mind  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  years  in 
which  the  unselfish  Richard  had  thought 
only  of  his  comfort,  and  so  he  answered 
sadly,  '  We  will  fo  to  Collingwood.' 

One  week  more,  and  it  was  known  in 
Shannondale,  that  crazy  Captain  Harrington 
and  his  son,  the  handsome  Squire  Richard, 
were  coming  again  to  the  old  homestead, 
which  was  first  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  most 
princely  style.  All  through  the  summer 
months  the  extensive  improvements  and  re- 
pairs  went  on,  awakening  the  liveliest  inter* 
est  in  the  villagers,  who  busied  themselves 
with  watching  an  reporting  the  progress  of 
events  at  Colungwood.  Fires  were  kindled 
on  the  marbled  hearths,  and  the  flames  went 
roaring  up  the  broad-mouthed  chimneys, 
frightening  from  their  nests  of  many  years 
the  croaking  swallows,  and  scaring  away  the 
bats,  which  had  so  long  held  holiday  in  the 
deserted  rooms.  Partitions  were  removed, 
folding  doors  were  made,  windows  were  cut 
down,  and  large  panes  of  glass  were  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  more  ancient  date.  The 
grounds  and  garden  too  were  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  of  briers  and  weeds  which 
had  so  wantonly  rioted  there ;  and 
the  waters  of  the  fish-pond,  relieved  of 
their  dark  green  slime  and  decaying  leaves, 
gleamed  once  more  in  the  summer  unshine 
like  a  sheet  of  burnished  silver  while  a  fairy 
boat  lay  moored  upon  its  bosom  as  in  ths 
olden  time.  Softly  the  hillside  brooklet  fell, 
like  miniature  cascade,  into  the  little  pond, 
and  the  low  music  it  made  blended  harmoni- 
ously with  the  fall  of  the  fountain  not  far 
away. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  place;  and  when 
the  furnishing  process  began,  crowds  of 
eager  people  daily  thronged  fihe  spacious 
rooms,  commenting  upon  the  carpets,  the 
curtains,  the  chandebers,    tlie   furniture  of 
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roiewood  and  marble,  and  marvelling  much 
why  Richard  Harrintcton  should  care  for 
■urroundings  so  costly  and  elegant.  Could 
it  be  that  he  intended  surprising  them  with 
a  bride  ?  It  wm  possible— nay,  more,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  weary  of  his  fooliHh 
■ire's  continual  mutterings  of  'Lucy  and 
the  darkneu,'  h«  had  found  some  fair  young 
girl  to  share  the  care  with  him,  and  this  was 
her  gilded  cage. 

Shannondale  was  like  all  country  towns, 
and  the  idea  once  suggested,  the  story  ra- 
pidly gained  ground,  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  ear  of  Grace  Athtrton,  the  pretty  young 
widow,  whose  windows  looked  directly 
across  the  stretches  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land to  where  Coolingwood  lifted  its  single 
tower  and  its  walls  of  dark  grey  stone.  As 
became  the  owner  of  Briar  Hill  and  the 
widow  of  a  judge,  Grace  held  herself  some- 
what above  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  asso- 
oiating  with  but  few,  and  finding  her  society 
mostly  in  the  city  not  many  miles  away. 

When  her  cross,  gouty,  phtbisicy,  fidgety 
old  husband  la^  sick  for  three  whole  months, 
■he  nursed  him  so  patiently  that  people 
wondered  if  it  could  be  she  loved  the  surly 
dog,  and  one  woman,  bolder  than  the  others, 
asked  her  if  she  did. 

'  Love  him  7  No,'  she  answered,  '  but  I 
shall  do  my  duty. ' 

So  when  he  died  she  made  him  a  grand 
faneral,  but  did  not  pretend  that  she  was 
sorry.  She  was  not,  and  the  night  on  which 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  Briar  Hill  a 
widow  of  twenty-one  saw  her  a  happier  wo- 
man than  when  she  first  ciossed  it  as  a 
btide.  Such  was  Grace  Atherton,  a  proud, 
independent,  but  ^.ell  principled  woman, 
attending  strcitly  to  her  own  affairs,  and 
expecting  others  co  do  the  same.  In  the  gos- 
sip concerning  Collingwood,  she  had  taken 
no  verbal  part,  but  there  was  no  one  more 
deeply  interested  than  herself,  spite  of  her 
studied  indifference. 

•  You  never  knew  the  family,'  a  lady 
caller  said  to  her  one  morning,  when  at  a 
rather  late  hour  she  sat  languidly  sipping 
her  rich  chocolate,  and  daintily  picking  at 
the  snowy  rolls  and  nicely  buttered  toast, 
•  you  never  knew  them  or  you  would  cease 
to  wonder  why  the  village  people  take  so 
much  interest  in  their  movements,  and  are 
so  glad  to  have  them  back.' 

'I  have  heard  their  story,'  returned  Mrs. 
Atherton,  '  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  son  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  an  old  bachelor;  thirty- 
five,  isn't  he,  or  thereabouts  1' 

'  Thirty-five  !'  and  Kitty  Maynard  raised 
her  hands  in  dismay.  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton, he's  hardly  thirty  yet,  and  those  who 
have  seen  him  since  his  return  from  Europe 


pronounce  him  a  splendid  looking  man,  with 
an  air  of  remarkably  high  breeding.  I  won- 
der if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  he 
is  to  bring  with  him  a  bride.' 

'  A  bride,  Kitty  1'  arid  the  massivn  silver 
fork  dropped  fi'om  Grace  Atherton's  hand. 

She  was  interested  now,  and  nervously  pul- 
ling the  gathers  of  her  white  morning  gown, she 
listened  while  the  loquacious  Kitty  told  her 
what  she  knew  of  the  imaginary  wife  of 
Richard  Harrington.  The  hands  ceased  their 
working  at  the  gathers,  and  assuming  an  air 
of  indifference,  Grace  rang  her  silver  bell, 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
singular  looking  girl,  whom  she  ad- 
dressed as  Edith,  bidding  her  bring  some 
orange  marmalade  from  an  adjoining  closet. 
Her  orders  were  obeyed,  and  then  the  child 
lingered  by  the  door,  listening  eagerly  to  the 
conversation  which  Grace  had  resumed  con- 
cerning Collingwood  and  its  future  mis- 
tress. 

Edith  Hastings  was  a  strange  child,  with 
a  strange  habit  of  expressing  her  thoughts 
aloud  and  as  she  heard  the  beauties  of  Coll- 
ingwood described  in  Kitty  Maynard's  most 
glowing  terms,  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  'oh, 

folly,  don't  I  wish  I  could  live    there,  only 
'd  be  afraid  of  that  boy  who  haunts  the  up- 
per rooms. ' 

'Edith  r  said  Mrs.  Atherton,  sternly, 
'  why  are  you  waiting  here  ?  Go  at  once  to 
Rachel  and  bid  her  give  you  something  to 
do.' 

Thus  rebuked  the  black-eyed,  black-hair- 
ed, black-faced  little  girl  walked  away,  not 
cringingly,  for  Edith  Hastings  possessed  a 
spirit  as  proud  as  that  of  her  high  born  mis- 
tress, ana  she  went  slowly  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  under  Rachel's  directions,  she  was 
soon  in  the  mysteries  of  dish  washing,  while 
the  ladies  in  the  parlour  continued  their  con- 
versation. 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  that 
child,'  said  Grace,  as  Edith's  footsteps 
died  away.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  left  hei 
where  I  found  her. ' 

'Why,  I  thought  her  a  very  bright  little 
creature,'  said  Kitty,  and  her  companion  re- 
plied. 

'  She's  too  bright,  and  that's  the  trouble. 
She  imitates  me  in  everything,  walks  like 
me,  talks  like  me,  and  yesterday  I  found  her 
in  the  drawing-room    going  through  with  a 

fantomime  of  receiving  calls  the  way  I  do. 
wish  you  could  have  seen,  her  stately 
bow  when  presented  to  an  imaginary  stran- 
ger.' 

'  Did  she  do  credit    to  you  ?'  Kitty  asked, 
and  Grace  replied. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  she  did  not,  but  I  don*fc 
like  this    disposition   of  hets  to  put   on  the 
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•in  of  people  above  her.  Now  if  the  were 
not  a  poor 

'  Look,  look  1'  interrupted  Kitty,  'that 
must  be  a  five  hundred  dollar  piano  sent  up 
from  Boston,' and  she  directed  her  compa- 
nion's attention  to  the  long  waggon  which 
was  passing  the  house  on  the  way  to  CoUing- 
wood. 

This  brought  the  conversation  back  from 
the  aspiring  Edith  to  Richard  Harrington, 
And  as  old  IU<-hel  soon  came  into  remove  her 
mistress'  breakfast,  Kitty  took  her  leave, 
saying  as  she  bade  her  friend  good  morn- 
ing. 

*  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
know  him.' 

'  Know  him  1'  repeated  Grace,  when  at 
last  she  was  alone.  '  Just  as  if  I  had  not 
known  him  to  my  sorrow.  Oh,  Richard, 
Richard  !  maybe  you'd  forgive  me  if  you 
knew  what  I  have  suffered, '  and  the  proud, 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  Grace  Ath- 
erton  plucked  the  broad  green  loaves  from 
the  grape  vine  over  her  head,  and  tearing 
them  in  pieces  scattered  the  fragments  upon 
the  floor  of  the  piazza.  '  Was  there  to  be  a 
bride  at  Collingwood  ?'  This  was  the  ques- 
tion which  racked  her  brain,  keeping  her  in 
a  constant  state  of  feverish  excitement  until 
the  very  morning  came  when  the  family 
were  expected. 

Mrs.  Matson,  the  housekeeper,  had  re- 
turned her  old  position,  and  though  she  came 
-often  to  Briar  Hill  to  consult  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  Atherton  as  to  the  arrangement  of  cur- 
tains and  furniture,  Grace  was  too  haughtily 
polite  to  question  her,  and  every  car  whistle 
found  her  at  the  window  watching  for  the 
carriage  and  a  sight  of  its  inmates.  One 
after  another  the  western  trains  arrived,  and 
the  soft  September  twilight  deepened  into 
darker  night,  showing  to  the  expectant 
Grace  the  numerous  lights  shiniiur  from  the 
windows  of  Collingwood.  Editlr  Hastings, 
too,  imbued  with  something  of  her  mistress' 
spirits,  was  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  last 
train  in  which  they  coulJ  possibly  come, 
thundered  through  the  town,  her  quick  ear 
was  the  first  to  catch  the  sound  of  wheels 
grinding  slowly  up  the  hill. 

*  The  are  coming,  Mrs.  Atherton  I'she  cried  ; 
and  nimble  as  a  squirrel  she  climbed  the  great 
gate  post,  where  with  her  elf  locks  floating 
about  her  sparkling  face,  she  sat,  while  the 
carriage  passed  slowly  by,  then  saying  to 
herself,  *  Pshaw,  it  wasn't  worth  the  trou- 
ble— I  never  saw  a  thing,'  she  slid  down 
from  her  high  position,  and  stealing  in  the 
back  way  so  as  to  avoid  the  scolding  Mrs. 
Atherton  was  sure  to  give  her,  she  crept  up 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  stood  long 
by  the  open  window,  watching  the  lights  at 


Collingwood,  and  wondering  if  it  would 
make  a  person  perfectly  happy  tn  be  its 
mistress  and  the  bride  of  Richard  Harrington. 

CHAPTER  IL 

■DITH  HASTINGS  GOES  TO  OOLLiyOWOOD. 

The  question  Edith  had  asked  herself, 
standing  by  her  chamber  window,  wm 
answered  by  Grace  Atherton  sitting  near  her 
own.  •  Yes,  the  bride  of  Richard  Harring- 
ton must  be  perfectly  happy,  if  bride  indeed 
there  were. '  She  was  beginniqg  to  feel  some 
doubt  upon  this  point,  for  strain  her  e^  es  aa 
she  might,  she  nad  not  been  able  to  detect 
the  least  signs  of  femininity  in  the  passing 
carriage,  and  hope  whispered  that  the 
brightest  dream  she  had  ever  dreamed 
might  yet  be  realized. 

'I'll  let  him  know  to-moirow,  that  I'm 
here, '  she'  said,  as  she  shook  out  her  wavy 
auburn  hair,  and  thought,  with  a  glow  of 
pride,  bow  beautiful  it  was.  'Til  send 
Edith  with  ihy  compliments  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  the  bride.  She'll  deliver  them 
better  than  any  one  else,  if  I  can  make  her 
understand  what  I  wish  her  ^  do. ' 

Accordingly,  the  next  monung,  as  Edith 
sat  upon  the  steps  of  the  kitchen  door,  talk- 
ing to  herself,  Grace  appeared  before  her 
with  a  tastefully  arranged  bouquet,  which  she 
bade  hef  take  with  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Richard  Harrington,  if  there  was  such  a 
body,  and  to ,  Mr.  Richard  Harrintrton  if 
there  were  not. 

'Do  you  understand?'  she  asked,  and 
Edith  far  more  interested  in  her  visit  to 
Collingwood  than  in  what  she  was  to  do 
when  she  reached  there,  replied, 

'  Of  course  I  do  ;  I'm  to  give  your  com- 
pliments ; '  and  she  jammed  her  hand  into 
the  r  ^oket  of  her  gingham  apron,  as  if  to 
makt.  e.'r,ru  the  compliments  were  there. 
'  I'm  tv.  give  them  to  Mr.  Richard,  if  thero 
is  one,  and  the  flowers  to  Mrs.  Richard,  if 
there  ain't ! ' 

Grace  groaned  aloud,  while  old  Rachel, 
the  coloured  cook,  who  on  all  occasions  was 
Edith's  champion,  removed  her  hands  from 
the  dough  she  was  kneading  and  coming  to« 
wards  them  chimed  in,  '  She  ain't  fairly  got 
it  through  her  har.  Miss  Grace.  She's  such 
a  substaoted  way  with  her  that  you  mostly 
has  to  tell  her  twicet,'  and  in  her  own 
peculiar  style  Rachel  succeeded  in  making 
the  '  substracted '  child  comprehend  the 
nature  of  her  errand. 

'  Now  don't  go  to  blunderin', '  was  Rachel's 
parting  injunction,  as  Edith  left  the  yard 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  Collingwood. 

It  was  a  mellow  September  morning,  and 
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After  leaving  the  main  road  and  entering  the 
gate  of  CoUingwood,  the  young  girl  lingered 
by  the  way,  admiring  the  oeauty  oT  the 
groands,  and  gazing  with  feelin  s  of  ad- 
mirations upon  the  massive  building,  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  maples,  and  basking  so 
quietly  in  the  warm  sunlight.  At  the  mar- 
ble fountain  she  paused  lor  a  long,  long 
time,  talking  to  the  golden  fishes  which 
darted  so  swiftly  past  each  other,  and  wish- 
ing she  could  take  them  in  her  hand  'just 
to  see  them  squirm. ' 

'  I  mean  to  catch  one  any  way, '  she  said, 
and  glancing  nervously  at  the  windows  to 
make  sure  no  Mrs.  Richard  was  watching 
her,  she  bared  her  round,  plump  arm,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  water,  just  ae  a  footstep 
sounded  near. 

Quickly  withdrawing  her  band  and  gath- 
ering up  her  bouquet,  she  turned  about  and 
saw  approaching  her  one  of  Collingwood's 
ghosts.  She  knew  him  in  a  moment,  for  she 
had  heard  him  described  too  often  to  mistake 
that  white-haired,  bent  old  man  for  other 
than  Captain  Harrington.  He  did  not  chide 
her,  as  she  supposed  he  would,  neither  did 
he  seem  in  the  least  surprised  to  see  her 
there.  On  the  contrary,  his  wrinkled  face 
brightened  with  a  look  of  eager  expectancy, 
as  he  said  to  her,  'Little  girl, can  you  teU  me 
where  Charlie  is  ?  ' 

'  Charlie  ? '  she  repeated,  retreating  a  step 
or  two  as  he  approached  nearer  and  seemed 
About  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  hair,  for  her 
bonnet  was  hanging  down  her  back,  and  her 
wild  gip»y  locks  fell  in  rich  profusion  about 
her  face.  '  I  don't  know  any  boy  by  that 
name.  I'm  nobody  but  Edith  Hastings, 
Mrs.  Atherton's  waiting-maid,  and  she  don't 
let  me  play  with  boys.  Only  Tim  Doolittle 
and  I  went  huckleberrying  once,  but  I  hate 
him,  he  has  such  great  warts  on  his  hands,' 
and  having  thus  given  her  opinion  of  Tim 
Doolittle,  Edith  snatched  up  her  bonnet  and 
placed  it  upon  her  head,  for  the  old  man  was 
evidently  determined  to  touch  her  crow-black 
hair. 

Her  answer,  however,  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts,  and  while  a  look  of  intense 
pain  flitted  across  his  face,  he  whispered 
mournfully,  '  The  same  old  story  they  all 
tell.  I  might  have  known  it,  but  this  one 
looked  so  fresh,  so  truthful,  that  I  thought 
maybe  she'd  seen  him.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
waiting-maid, '  and  he  turned  toward  Edith 
— *  Charlie's  dead,  and  we  all  walk  in  dark- 
ness now  Richard,  and  all. ' 

This  allusion  to  Richard  reminded  Edith  of 
her  errand,  and  thinking  to  herself,  '  I'll  ask 
the  crazy  old  thing  if  there's  a  lady  here,' 
•he  ran  after  him  as  he  walked  slowly  away 
and  catching  by  the  arm,  said,  '  Tell  me. 


please,  is  there  any  Mrs.  Riobard  HArring* 
ton?' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of.  Thev've  kept  it 
from  me  if  there  is,  but  there's  Richard,  he 
can  tell  you,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  man  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  grounds. 

Curtseying  to  her  companion,  Edith  rati 
off  in.  the  direction  of  the  figure  moving  so 
slowly  down  the  gravelled  walk.. 

'I  wonder  what  makes  him  set  his  feet 
down  so  carefuUv,'  she  thought,  as  she  came 
to  him.  '  Maybe  there  are  pegs  in  his  shoes, 
just  as  there  were  in  mine  last  winter  '  and 
the  barefoot  little  girl  glanced  at  her  naked 
toes,  feeling  glad  they  were  for  the  present 
out  of  torture. 

By  this  time  she  waa  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  strange  acting  man,  who,  hearing  her 
rapid  steps,  stopped,  and  turning  round  with 
a  wistful,  questioning  look,  iai(C 

•Who's  there?    Who  is  it?' 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  rather  sharp,  and 
Edith  paused  suddenly,  while  he  made  an  un- 
certain movement  toward  her.  still  keeping 
his  ear  turned  in  the  attitude  of  intense  list- 
ening. 

'  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  ?  '  was 
Edith's  mental  comment  as  the  keen  blask 
eyes  appeared  to  scan  her  closely. 

Alas,  he  was  not  thinking  of  her  at  all, 
and  soon  resuming  his  walk,  he  whispered  to 
himself,  '  They  must  have  gone  some  other 
way.' 

Slowly,  cautiously  he  moved  on,  never 
dreaming  of  the  little  sprite  behind  him.  who, 
imitating  his  gait  and  manner,  put  down  her 
chubby  feet  just  when  his  went  dnwn,  look* 
ing  occasionally  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if 
her  clothes  swung  from  side  to  side  just  like 
Mrs.  Atherton's,  and  treading  so  softly  that 
he  did  not  hear  her  until  he  reached  the  sum> 
mer-house,  when  the  cracking  of  a  twig  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  some  one,  and  agaiu 
that  sad,  troubled  voice  demanded,  '  Who  is 
here?  '  while  the  arms  were  stretched  out  as 
to  grasp  the  intruder,  wlloever  it  might  be. 

Edith  was  growing  excited.  It  reminded 
her  of  blind  man's  buff,  and  she  bent  her 
head  to  elude  the  hand  which  came  so  near 
entangling  itself  in  her  hair.  Again  a  pro- 
found silence  ensued,  and  thinking  it  might 
have  been  a  fancy  of  his  brain  that  some  one 
was  there  with  him,  poor  blind  Richard 
Harrington  sat  down  within  the  arbour, 
where  the  pleasant  Setember  sunshine  steal* 
ing  through  the  thick  vine  leaves,  fell  in 
dancing  circles  upon  his  broad  white  brow, 
above  which  his  jet  black  hair  lay  in  rings. 
He  was  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  with  a 
singular  cast  of  countenance,  and  Edith  felt 
that  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  grand, 
so  noble,  and    yet  so  helpless    as    the  maa 
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■ittioff  before  her.  She  knew  now  thnt  he 
WM  blind,  and  the  wm  almost  fflad  that  it 
wae  eo,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  she  would 
never  have  dared  to  sc  ^  him  aa  she  was 
doing  uuw.  She  would  not  for  the  world 
have  met  the  flash  of  those  keen  blaok  eyes, 
had  they  not  been  sightless,  and  she  quailed 
even  now,  when  they  were  bent  upon  her, 
although  slie  knew  their  glance  was  mean- 
in|(le8S.  It  seemed  to  her  so  terrible  to  be 
blind,  and  she  womlered  why  he  should  care 
to  have  his  house  and  grounds  so  handsome 
when  he  could  not  see  them.  Still  she  was 
pleased  that  they  were  bo,  for  there  was  a 
■iugular  fitness,  she  thought,  between  this 
splendid  man  and  bis  surroundings. 

'  I  wish  he  had  a  little  girl  like  me  to  lead 
him  and  be  good  to  him,'  was  her  next 
nei  tal  comment,  and  the  wild  idea  crossed 
her  brain  that  possibly  Mre.  Atherton  would 
let  her  come  up  to  CoUingwood  and  be  his 
waiting  maid.  This  brought  to  mind  a 
■econd  time  the  object  of  her  being  there 
now,  and  she  began  to  devise  the  best  plan 
for  delivering  the  boquet.  'I  don't  boheve 
he  cares  for  the  compliments,'  she  said  to 
herself,  'any  way,  1 11  keep  them  till  another 
time, '  hut  the  flowers  ;  how  should  she  give 
those  to  him  ?  She  was  beginning  to  be 
very  much  afraid  of  the  figure  sitting  there 
■o  silently,  and  at  last  mustering  all  her 
oourage,  she  gave  a  preliminary  cough 
which  started  him  to  his  feet,  and  as  his  tall 
form  towered  above  her  she  felt  her  fears 
oome  back,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
was  doing  she  thrust  the  bouquet  into  his 
hand,  saying  as  she  did  so,  *  Poor  blind 
man,  I  am  so  sorry  and  I've  brought  you 
some  nice  flowers.' 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  and 
Richard  heard  the  patter  of  her  feet  far  up 
the  gravelled  walk  ere  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise.  Who  was  she,  and  why 
bad  she  remembered  him?  The  voice  was 
Tery,very  sweet,  thrilling  him  with  a  strange 
melody,  which  carried  him  back  to  a  summer 
sunset  years  ago,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
blue  Rhine  he  had  listened  to  a  beautiful, 
dark-eyed  Swede  singing  her  infant  daugh- 
ter to  sleep.  Then  the  river  itself  appeared 
before  him,  cold  and  grey  with  the  Novem- 
ber frosts,  and  on  its  agitated  surface  he  saw 
a  little  dimpled  hand  disappearing  from 
view,  while  the  shriek  of  the  dark-eyed 
Swede  told  that  her  child  was  gone.  A 
plunge — a  fearful  struggle — and  he  held  the 
limp,  white  object  in  hid  arms  ;  he  bore  it 
to  the  shore  ;  he  heard  them  say  that  he  had 
saved  its  life,  and  then  he  turned  aside  to 
change  his  dripping  garments  and  warm  his 
iOy  limbs.  This  was  the  first  picture  brought 
to  hi*  mind  by  Edith  Hastings'  voice.    The 


second  was  a  sadder  one,  and  be  groanad 
aloud  as  he  rtmembered  how  from  the  time 
of  the  terrible  cold  taken  then^  and  the 
severe  illness  which  followed,  his  svesigbt 
had  begun  to  fail — slowly,  very  slowly,  it  is 
true— and  for  years  he  could  not  believe  that 
Heaven  had  in  store  for  him  so  sad  a  fate. 
But  it  had  oome  at  last— daylight  had  faded 
out  and  the  night  was  dark  around  him. 
Once,  in  his  hour  of  bitterest  aeony,  he  had 
cursed  that  Swedish  baby,  wishing  it  had 
perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  ere  he 
saved  it  at  so  fearful  a  sacrifice.  But  he  had 
repented  of  the  wicked  thought;  he  was  glad 
he  saved  the  pretty  Petrea'scnild  even  though 
he  should  never  see  her  face  again.  He 
knew  not  where  she  was,  that  girnsh  wife, 
speaking  her  broken  English  for  the  sake  of 
her  American  husband,  who  was  not  always 
as  kind  to  her  as  he  should  have  been.  He 
had  heard  no  tidings  of  her  since  that  fatal 
autumn.  He  bad  scarcely  thonght  of  her 
for  months,  but  she  came  back  to  him  now, 
and  it  was  Edith's  voice  which  brought 
her. 

'Poor blind  man,'  he  whispered  aloud. 
'  How  like  that  was  to  Petrea,  when  she 
said  of  my  father, "  Poor,  soft  old  man;'"  and 
then  be 'wondered  again  who  his  visitor 
had  been,  and  why  she  had  left  him  so 
abruptly. 

It  was  a  child,  he  knew,  and  he  prised 
her  (pft  the  more  for  that,  for  Richard 
Harrington  was  a  dear  lover  of  children,  and 
he  kissed  the  fair  bouquet  as  he  would  not 
have  kissed  it  had  he  known  from  whom  it 
came.  Rising  at  last  from  his  seat,  he 
groped  his  way  back  to  the  house,  and  or- 
dering one  of  the  costly  vases  in  his  room  to 
be  filled  with  water,  he  placed  the  flowers 
therein  and  thonght  how  carefnlly  he  would 
preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  his  unknown 
friend. 

Meantime  Edith  kept  on  her  way^  paus- 
ing nnce  and  looking  nack  just  in  time  to 
see  Mr.  Harrington  kiss  the  flowers  she  had 
brought. 

'  Fm  glad  they  please  bim,*Aila*id  t  'IMK 
how  awlul  it  is  to  be  l^lStad ;'  and  hf  Hikf-ct 
trying  the  experimenit  she  shut  her  #y<ii, 
and  stretching  out  he^Mtfii  #iilked'1«at  lil" 
Richard,  succeeding  ao  well  that  me  1^ 
beginning  to  conRidei  it-  rather  agreeabls 
than  otherwise,  when  she  nttfortiinfcfeily  ran 
into  a  tall  rose-bush,  scratching  her  fore- 
head, tangling  her  hair,  and  stubbing  her 
toes  against  its  gnarled  roots.  '  'Taint  so 
jolly  to  be  blind  after  all,'  she  said.  'I  do 
believe  I've  broken  my  toe, '  and  extricating 
herself  as  best  she  could  from  the  sharp 
thorns,  she  ran  on  as  fast  as  her  feet  could 
carry  her,  wondering  what   Mrs.    Atherton 
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wopld  My  wh«n  aha  hMrd  Riobftrcl  was 
\i\im\,  and  iealing  ft  luad  of  lutural  (Ulight 
in  knowing  aba  ahould  ba  tha  firat  to  oom- 
manioate  tna  bad  newa. 
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'  *Editb,'  aaid  Mra.  Atheiton,  wbo  had 
■aan  her  oominft,  and  haatened  out  to  meet 
bar,  '  yoo  were  gone  a  lone  time,  I  think. ' 

'  Yaa'm, '  answered  £dith,  apittins  out  th*; 
bonnet  strings  she  had  been  chewing,  and 
toaaing  back  the  thick  black  locka  which 
naarly  concealed  her  eyes  from  view. 
'  Yes  m  ;  it  took  me  a  good  while  to  talk 
to  old  Darkness. ' 

*  Talk  to  whom  ?'  asked  Oraca ;  and  Edith 
taturned, 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  him  if  'taint 
old  Darkness  ;  he  kept  muttering  about  the 
dark,  and  asked  where  Charlie  was.' 

'Ola  Cap'n  Uernn'ton,'  said  Rachel. 
'They  say  now't  he's  alius  goin'  on  'bout 
Charlie  an'  the  dark.' 

Thia  explanation  was  satisfactory  to 
Grace,  who  proceeded  next  to  question  Edith 
concerning  Mrs.  Richard  Harrington,  ask- 
ing if  she  saw  her,  etc. 

'There  ain't  any  such,'  returned  Edith, 
'  bnt  I  saw  Mr.  Richard.  Jolly,  isn't  he 
grand?  He's  as  tall  as  the  ridge-pole, 
and ' 

'  But  what  did  he  say  to  the  flowers  ?'  in- 
temiped  Grace,  far  more  intent  upon  know- 
ing how  her  gift  had  been  received,  than 
hearing  described  the  personal  appearance  of 
one  she  had  seen  so  often. 

Edith  felt  intuitively  that  a  narrative  of 
the  particulars  attending  the  delivery  of  the 
bouquet  would  in8ur»  her  a  bcolding,  so  she 
merely  answered,  *  He  didn't  say  a  word, 
only  kissed  them  hard,  but  he  can't  see 
them,  Mrs.  Atherton.  He  can't  see  me,  nor 
you,  nor  anybody.    He's  blind  as  a  oat- ' 

'  Blind  !  Richard  blind  !  Oh,  Edith  ;'  and 
the  bright  colour  which  had  stained  Grace's 
oheaks  when  she  knew  that  Richard  had 
kissed  her  flowers,  faded  out,  leaving  them 
d{,a  p«llid  hue.  Sinking  into  the  nearest 
chair,  she  kept  repeating  'Blind — blind — 
poor,  poor  Richard.  ^,  It  cannot  be.  Bring 
ma  some  water,  Rachel,  aAd  help  me  to  my 
room.  This  intensely  hot  morning  makes 
me  faint. ' 

Rachel  could  not  ba  thus  easily  deceived. 
She  remembered  an  old  house  in  England, 
looking  out  upon  the  saa,  and  the  flirtation 
carried  on  all  summer  there  between  her 
mistresa,  then  a  beautiful  young  girl  of 
aaTantaen,    and   the   tall,    handsome  man, 


whom  thoy  oallad  Riohard  Harrington.  Mia 
remambered,  too,  the  white-haired,  gouay 
man,  who,  later  in  the  autumn,  came  tu  that 
old  house,  and  whose  half  million  Grace  had 
married,  saying,  by  way  of  apology,  that  if 
Riohard  chose  to  waato  hia  life  in  humouring 
the  whims  of  hia  fooliah  fathar,  she  surely 
would  not  waata  bars  with  him.  She  would 
see  the  world  1 

A  las,  poor  Graoe.  Sha  bad  saen  the  world 
and  paid  dearly  for  the  sight,  for,  so  where 
she  might,  she  saw  always  ona  faca,  ona 
form  ;  iieard  alwaya  ona  voice  murmuring  in 
her  ear,  '  Could  you  endure  to  ahara  my  bur- 
den?' 

No,  she  could  not,  she  said, and  so  aba  had 
taken  upon  heraalf  a  burden  ten-fold  heavier 
to  bear — a  burden  which  crushad  her  spirita, 
robbed  her  cheek  of  its  youthful  bloom,  and 
after  which  she  sent  no  regret  whan  at  last 
it  disappeared,  leaving  her  free  to  think 
again  of  Richard  Harrington.  It  was  a  tar- 
riule  blow  to  her  that  he  was  blind,  and  talk 
ns  she  might  about  the  faintuess  of  the  morn- 
ing, old  Rachel  knew  the  real  causa  of  her 
distress,  and  when  alona  with  her,  said,  by 
way  of  comfort, 

'  Law,  now.  Miss  Oraea,  'taint  worth  » 
while  to  take  on  so.  Like  'nough  he'll  ba 
cured — mebby  it's  nothin'  but  them  fatcb>ad 
water-falls — cat- a- rats,  that's  it — and  he  can 
have  'em  cut  out.  I  wouldn't  go  to  actin' 
like  I  was  love-sick  for  a  man  I  'scarded 
onoet. ' 

Grace  was  far  too  proud  to  suffer  even  bar 
faithful  Rachel  thus  to  address  her,  and  turn- 
ing  her  flashing  eyes  upon  the  old  woman,aha 
said  haughtily, 

'  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  this  way— 
don't  you  know  I  won't  allow  it  ?  Besides, 
what  reason  have  you  for  asserting  what  you 
have  ?' 

'  What  reason  has  I  ?  Plenty  reason— dia 
chile  ain't  a  fool  if  she  is  a  nigger,  raised  in 
Georgy,  and  a  born  slave  till  she  was  turned 
of  thirty.  Your  poor  marm  who  done  sot 
me  free,  would  never  spoke  to  me  that  way. 
What  reason  has  I  ?  I'se  got  good  mem'ry 
—I  'members  them  letters  I  used  to  tota 
forrid  and  back,  over  thar  in  England  ;  and 
how  you  used  to  watch  by  the  winder  till 
you  seen  him  comin',  and  then,  (;al-like,  ran 
off  to  make  him  think  you  wasn't  partic'lar 
'bout  aeein'  him.  But,  it  passes  me,  what 
made  you  have  ole  money  bags.  I  never  , 
could  see  inter  that,  when  I  knowd  how  you 
hated  his  shmy  bald  head,  and  slunk  away  if 
he  offered  to  taohe  you  with  his  old,  soft, 
flappy  bands.  You  are  glad  he's  in  Heaven, 
you  know  you  ba  ;  and  though  I  never  said 
nothin',  I  knowd  you  was  glad  that  Squire 
Herrin'ton  waa   come   back  to  Collingwood, 
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just  M  I  knowd  what  made  you  choke  like  • 
obioken  with  tlie  pip  whon  Kdith  tolu  you  he 
was  blind.  Can't  cheat  dis  chile, '  and  ad- 
Justins  her  white  turban  with  an  air  of  in- 
jured dignity,  Rachel  left  her  inistreds,  and 
returaeato  the  kitchen. 

'  What  ails  Mrs.  Atberton  ?'  asked  Edith, 
fancying  it  must  be  something  serious  which 
oould  keep  the  old  negress  so  long  from  her 
bread. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  tolerably  dis* 
oreet  African  would  have  made  some 
evasive  reply,  but  with  her  feathers  all 
ruffled,  she  belched  out,  '  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  is,  she's  in  love  ?' 

'In  love?  Who  does  Mrs.  Atherton 
love  ?' 

'Him — the  blind  man,'  returned  Rachel, 
adding  fiercely,  '  but  if  you  ever  let 
her  know  I  told  you,  1 11  skin 
vou  alive — do  you  hear  ?  Like  enough  she'll 
be  for  sendin'  you  up  thar  with  more  posies, 
an'  if  she  does,  do  you  hold  your  tongue  and 
take  'em  along.' 

Edith  had  no  desire  to  betrav  Rachel's 
confidence,  and  slipping  one  shoulder  out  of 
her  low  dress  slie  darted  off  after  a  butterflv, 
wondering  to  herself  if  it  made  everbody 
faint  and  sick  at  their  stomach  to  be  inlov"! 
It  seemed  very  natural  that  one  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  Grace  should  love  Richard  Har- 
rington, and  the  fact  that  she  did,  insensibly 
raised  in  her  estimation  the  poor,  white- 
faced  woman,  who,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber  was  weeping  more  bitter  tears  than 
she  had  shed  before  in  years. 

Could  it  be  so  ?  She  hoped  there  was  some 
mistake — and  when  an  hour  later  she  oeard 
Kitty  Maynard'n  cheerful  voice  in  the  lower 
hall  her  heart  give  a  bound  as  she  thought, 
*  She'll  know — she's  heard  of  it  by  thia 
time. ' 

'  Please  may  I  come  in  ?'  said  Kitty,  at 
her  door;  '  Rachel  told  me  you  had  a  liead- 
ache,  but  I  know  you  won't  mind  me, '  and 
ere  the  words  were  half  out  of  her  mouth, 
Kitty's  bonnet  was  off  and  she  was  perched 
upon  the  foot  of  the  L>ed.  Have  you  heard 
the  news?'  she  began.  'It's  so  wonderful, 
and  so  sad,tuo.  Squire  Harrington  is  not 
married ;  he's  worse  off  than  that — he's 
hopelessly  blind.' 

'Indeed!'  and  Orace  Atherton's  manner 
was  very  inditlercnt. 

•  Yes, '  Kitty  continued.  '  His  French 
valet,  Victor,  who  travelled  with  him  in 
Europe,  told  brother  Will  all  about  it. 
Seven  or  eight  years  aeo  they  were  spending 
the  summer  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  cottage  near  them  was  an  American 
with  a,  Swedish  wife  and  baby.  The  man. 
It  ssf ms,  was  a  dissipated  fellow,  much  old- 


er than  his  wife,  whom  he  neglected  shame- 
fully, leaving  her  alone  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  baby's  name  was  Eloise,  and  shs  was  a 
great  pet  with  Richard,  who  was  fond  of 
children.  At  last,  one  day  in  autumn,  the 
little  Eloise,  who  had  just  learned  to  rnn 
alone,  wandered  off  by  herself  to  a  bluff,  or 
rock,  or  something,  from  which  she  fell  into 
the  river.  The  mother,  Petrea,  was  close 
by,  and  her  terrific  shrieks  brought  Richard 
to  the  spot  in  time  to  save  the  child.  He 
had  not  been  well  for  suveral  days,  and  the 
frightful  cold  he  took  induced  a  fever,  which 
seemed  to  settle  in  his  eyes,  for  ever  since 
his  sight  has  been  failing  until  now  it  has 
left  him  entirely.  But  hark  !  isn't  .someone 
in  the  next  room  ?  '  and  she  stepped  into  the 
adjoining  apartment  justas  the  nimble  Edith 
disappeared  from  view. 

She  had  been  sent  up  by  Rachel  with  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Atherton,  and  was  ju^t  in 
time  to  hear  the  commencement  of  Kitty's 
stury.  Anything  relating  to  the  blind  map 
was  interesting  to  her,  and  so  she  listened, 
her  large  black  eyes  growing  larger  and 
blacker  as  the  tale  proceeded.  It  did  not 
seem  wholly  new  to  her,  that  story  of  the 
drowning  child — the  cottage  on  the  Rhine, 
and  for  a  moment  she  heard  a  strain  of  low, 
rich  music  sung  as  a  lullaby  to  some  rest- 
less, wakeful  child.  Then  the  music,  the 
cottage  and  the  blue  Rhine  faded  away. 
She  could  not  recall  them,  but  bound  as  by 
a  spell  she  listened  still,  until  the  word 
Petrea  dropped  from  Kitty's  lips.  Then  she 
started  suduenly.  Surely,  she'd  heard  that 
name  before.  Whose  was  it  ?  When  was 
it  ?  Where  was  it?  She  could  not  tell,  and 
she  repeated  it  in  a  whisper  so  loud  that  it 
attracted  Kitty's  attention. 

'  I  shall  catch  it  if  she  finds  me  listening,' 
thought  Edith,  as  she  heard  Kitty's  remark, 
and  in  her  haste  to  escape  she  forgot  all 
about  Petrea — all  about  the  lullaby,  and  re- 
membered nothing  save  the  noble  deed  of 
heroic  Richard  '  What  a  noble  man  he  must 
be,' she  said,  'to  save  that  baby's  life,  and 
how  she  would  pity  him  if  ahe  laMw4|  nMWhi 
him  blind.  I  wonder  where  lafeii  is.  Sirar 
must  be  most  as  big  as  I  am  now ;' 
and  if  it  were  possible  SSitfa^  f^ 
grew  brighter  than  their  Wtot  MT 
she  thought  how  had  she  'Seen  that  Swedish 
child,  she  would  go  straight  up  to  CoUing- 
wood  and  be  the  blind  man's  slave.  She 
would  read  to  him.  She  would  see  for  him, 
and  when  he  walked,  she  would  lead  him  so 
carefully,  removing  all  the  ugly  pegs  from 
his  boots,  and  watching  to  see  that  he  did 
not  stub  his  toes,  as  she  was  always  doing  in 
her  headlong  haste.  '  What  a  great  good  man 
he  is, '  she  kept  repeating,  while  at  the  same 
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time  she  felt  sn  nndefinable  interert  in  the 
Swedish  child,  whom  at  that  very  moment, 
Orace  Athertcn  was  cursing  in  her  heart  as 
the  cause  of  Richard's  misfortune. 

Kitty  was  (i^ne  at  last,  and  glad  to  be 
alone  she  W6pt  passionately  over  this  deso- 
lation of  her  hopes,  wishing  often  that  the 
baby  had  perished  in  the  river  ere  it  had 
wrought  a  work  so  sad.  How  she  hated 
tiiat  Swedish  mothe.  and  her  child — how 
ehe  hated  all  children  then,  even  black 
haired  Edith,  out  in  the  autumn  sunshine, 
singing  to  herself  a  long-forgotten  strain, 
which  had  come  back  to  her  that  morning, 
laden  with  perfume  from  the  vine-clad  hills 
of  Bingen,  and  with  music  from  the  Rhine. 
Softly  the  full,  rich  melody  came  stealing 
through  the  open  window,  and  Grace  Ather- 
ton  as  she  listened  to  the  mournful  cadence 
felt  her  heart  growing  less  Lard  and  bitter 
toward  fate,  toward  the  world,  and  toward 
the  innocent  Swedish  babe.  Then  as  she 
remembered  that  Richard  kissed  the  flowers, 
a  flush  mounted  to  her  brow.  He  did  love 
her  yet ;  through  all  the  dreary  years  of 
their  separation  he  had  clung  to  her,  and 
urauld  it  not  atone  for  her  former  selfishness, 
if  now  that  the  world  was  dark  to  him,  she 
should  give  herself  to  the  task  of  cheering 
the  deep  darkness  ?  It  would  be  happiness, 
■he  thought,  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  de- 
voted wife  of  the  blind  man,  far  greater 
happiness  to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
blind  man's  love,  for  Grace  Atherton  did 
lore  him,  and  in  the  might  of  her  love  she 
resolved  upon  doing  that  from  which  she 
would  have  shrunk  had  he  not  been  as 
helpless  and  afflicted  as  he  was.  Edith 
should  be  the  medium  between  them.  Edith 
should  take  him  flowers  every  day,  until  he 
signified  a  wish  for  her  to  come  herself, 
when  she  would  go,  and  sitting  by  his  side, 
would  tell  him,  perhaps,  how  sad  her  life 
had  been  since  that  choice  of  hers  made  on 
the  shores  of  the  deep  sea.  Then, 
if  he  asked  her  again  to  share  his 
lonely  lot,  she  would  gladly  lay  her 
bead  upon  his  bosom,  and  whisper  back  the 
word  she  aipiuld  have  said  to  him  seven  years 
ago. 

It  was  » ifiUtMaaLt  fnotnre  of  the  future 
which  Gkace  Atherton  drew  as  she  lay 
watching  the  white  dquds  come  and  go 
over  the  distant  tree  tops  of'  Collingwood, 
and  listening  to  the  song  ol  Bdifth,  still  play- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  when  at  dinner 
time  she  failed  to  appear  at  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  and  Edith  was  sent  in  quest 
of  her, she  found  her  sleeping  quietly,  dream- 
ing of  the  Swedish  babe  and  Richard  Har- 
ington. 
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On  Richard's  darkened  pathway,  there 
was  now  a  glimmer  of  daylight,  shed  by 
Edith  Hastings'  visit,  and  with  a  vague  hope 
that  she  might  come  again,  he  on  the  mor* 
row  groped  his  way  to  the  summer-house, 
and  taking  the  seat  where  he  sat  the  pre- 
vious day,  he  waited  aiid  listened  for  the 
footstep  on  the  grass  which  should  tell  him 
she  was  near.  Nor  did  he  wait  long  ere 
Edith  came  tripping  down  the  walk,  bringing 
the  bouquet  which  grace  had  prepared  with 
so  much  care. 

'  Hist  !'  dropped  involuntarily  from  her 
lips,  when  she  descried  him,  sitting 
just  where  she  had,  without  knowing 
why,  expected  she  should  find  him, 
and  her  footfall  became  so  light  that  none 
save  the  blind  could  have  detected  it. 

To  Richard  there  was  something  half 
amusing,  half  ridiculous  in  the  conduct  of 
the  capricious  child,  and  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  she  would  do,  he  professed  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  presence,  and  leaning 
back  against  the  lattice,  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  while  Edith  came  so  near  that  he 
could  hear  her  low  breathing  as  she  stood  still 
to  watch  him.  Nothing  could  please  h«'r  more 
than  his  preset. b  attitude,  for  with  his  large 
bright  eyes  shut  she  dared  to  look  at  him  as 
much  and  as  long  as  she  chose.  He  was  to 
her  now  a  kind  of  divinity,  which  she  wor- 
shipped for  the  sake  of  the  Swedish  baby 
resued  from  a  watery  grave,  and  she  longed 
to  wind  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  tell 
him  how  she  !oved  him  for  that  act ;  but 
she  dared  not,  and  she  contented  herself  with 
whispering  softly,  '  If  I  wasn't  spunky  and 
ugly,  I'd  pray  every  night  that  God  would 
make  you  see  again.     Poor  blind  man.' 

It  wC'Uld  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
deep  pathos  of  Edith's  voice  as  she  uttered 
the  last  three  words.  Love,  admiration, 
compassion  and  pity,  all  were  blended  in  the 
tone,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  touched  an 
answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  '  poor 
blind  man. '  Slowly  the4»road  chest  heaved, 
and  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  since  the 
fearful  morning  when  they  led  him  into  the 
sunlight  he  feH  but  could  not  see,  moistened 
his  lashes,  and  dropped  upon  his  face. 

'  He's  areaming  a  bad  dream,'  Edith  said, 
and  with  her  little  chubby  hand  she  brushed 
his  tears  away,  cautiously,  lest  she  should 
rouse  him  from  his  slumbers. 

Softly  she  put  back  from  the  white  fore- 
head his  glossy  hair,  taking  her  own  round 
comb  tu  subdue  an  obdurate  lock,  while  he 
was  sure  that  the  fingers  made  more  than 
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one  pilgrinutge  to  the  lips  as  the  little  barber 
found  moisture  necessary  to  her  task. 

'  1  here,  Mr.  Blindman,  you  look  real 
nice, '  she  said,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
Batisfaction,  as  she  stepped  back,  the  better 
to  inspect  the  whole  effect.  '  I'll  bet  you'll 
wonder  who's  been  here  when  you  wake  up, 
but  I  shan't  tell  you  now.  Maybe,  though, 
I'll  come  again  to-morrow,'  and  placing  the 
bouquet  in  his  hands,  she  ran  away. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  and  looking  back, 
■he  saw  Richard  aeain  raise  to  his  lips  her 
bouquet,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart,  as 
■he  thought,  '  what  if  he  wern't  asleep  after 
all  I'  she  ran  on  until  Briar  Hill  was  reached. 

'  Not  any  message  this  time  either  ?'  said 
Grace,  when  told  that  he  had  kissed  her 
flowers  and  that  was  all. 

Still  this  was  proof  that  he  was  pleased, 
and  the  infatuated  woman  persisted  in  pre- 
paring bouquets,  which  Edith  daily  carried 
to  Collingwood,  going  always  at  the  same 
time,  and  finding  him  always  in  the  same 
spot  waiting  for  her.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, near  the  middle  of  October,  when, 
owing  to  a  bruised  heel,  she  had  not  been  to 
see  him  for  more  than  a  week,  he  sat  in  his 
accustomed  place,  half-expecting  her,  and 
■till  thinking  how  improbable  it  was  that 
she  would  come.  He  had  become  strangely 
attached  to  the  little  unknown,  as  he  termed 
her ;  he  thought  of  her  all  the  day  long,  and 
when,  in  the  chilly  evening,  he  sat  before 
the  glowing  grate,  listening  to  the  monoton- 
ous whisperings  of  his  father,  he  wished  so 
much  that  she  was  there  beside  him.  His 
life  would  not  be  so  dreary  then,  for  in  the 
•ociety  of  that  active,  playful  child, he  should 
forget,  in  part,  how  miserable  he  was.  She 
was  blue-eyed,  and  golden-haired,  he 
thought,  with  soft,  abundant  curls  veiliu'z 
her  sweet  young  face  ;  and  he  pictured  to 
himself  just  how  she  would  look  flitting 
through  the  halls,  and  dancing  upon  the 
(reen  sward  near  the  door. 

'  But  it  cannot  be, '  he  murmured  on  that 
October  morning,  when  he  sat  alone  in  his 
wretchedness.  '  Nothing  I've  wished  for 
most  has  ever  come  to  pass.  Sorrow  has 
been  my  birthright  from  a  boy.  A  curse  is 
resting  upon  our  household,  and  all  are 
doomed  who  come  within  its  shadow.  First 
my  mother  died  just  when  I  needed  her  the 
most,  then  that  girlish  woman  whom  I  also 
called  my  mother  ;  then,  our  darling  Char- 
lie. My  father's  reason  followed  next,  while 
I  am  hopelessly  blind.  Oh,  sometimes  I  wish 
that  I  could  die.' 

'  Hold  your  breath  with  all  your  might, 
and  see  if  you  can't, '  said  the  voice  of  Edith 
Hastings,  who  had  approached  him  cautious- 
ly, and  heard  his  sad  soliloquy. 


Richard  started,  and  stretching  out  his 
long  arm,  caught  the  sleeve  of  the  little  girl, 
who,  finding  herself  a  captive,  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  seated  herself  beside  him  as  he 
requested  her  to  do. 

•  Be  yoa  holding  your  breath  ?'  she  asked, 
as  for  a  moment  he  did  not  speak,  adding  as 
he  made  no  answer,  '  Tell  me  when  you're 
dead,  won't  you  ?' 

Richard  laughed  aloud,  a  hearty,  merry 
laugh,  which  startled  himself,  it  was  so  like 
an  echo  of  the  past,  ere  his  hopes  were 
crushed  by  cruel  misfortune. 

'  I  do  not  care  to  die  now  that  I  have 
you,'  he  said  ;  'and  if  you'd  stay  with  me  al- 
ways, I  should  never  be  unhappy.' 

•  Oh,  wouldn't  that  be  jolly,'  cried  Edith, 
using  her  favourite  expression,  '  I'd  read 
to  you,  only  Rachel  says  my  songs  are 
wierd-like  and  queer,  and  hiaybe  you  might 
not  like  them  ;  but  I'd  fix  your  hair,  and 
lead  you  in  the  smooth  places  where  yoa 
wouldn't  jam  your  heels  ;  and  she  glanced 
ruefully  at  one  of  hers,  bound  up  in  a  cotton 
rag.  '  I  wish  I  could  come,  but  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  won't  let  me,  I  know.  She  threatens 
most  every  day  to  send  me  back  to  the 
Asylum,  'cause  I  act  so.  I'm  her  little  wait- 
ing-maid, Edith  Hastings.' 

'Waiting-maid  !'  and  the  tone  of  Rich- 
ard's voice  was  indicative  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  Harringtons  were  very  proud,  and 
Richard  would  once  have  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  being  particularly  interested  in  one  so  far 
below  him  as  a  waiting-maid.  He  had  never 
thought  of  this  as  a  possibility,  and  the 
chil  I  beside  him  was  not  of  quite  so  much 
consequence  as  she  had  been  before.  Still 
he  would  know  something  of  her  history, 
and  he  asked  her  where  she  lived,  and  why 
she  had  brought  him  so  many  flowers. 

•Hive  with  Mrs.  Atherton,'  she  replied. 

•  She  sent  the  flower«i,  and  if  you'll  never 
tell  as  long  as  you  live  and  breathe,  I'll  tell 
you  what  Rachel  says.  Rachel's  an  old 
coloured  woman,  who  used  to  be  a  nigger 
down  South,  but  shc'i  f ree  now^  and  says 
Mrs.  Atherton  k>v«s  yoa.  I  guess  riie  does, 
for  she  fainted  most  away  that  day  I  went 
horns  and  told  her  you  were  hlhid.'  < 

'Mrs.  Atherton  I'  and  Richard's  faoe  grew 
sad(  nly  clai4c.  'Who  is  Mrs.  Atherton» 
child  f  * 

•  Oh-h-h  I*  laughed  Edith,  deprecatingly  ; 

*  don't  you  know  her  ?  She's  Grace  Ather- 
ton— the  biggest  lady  in  town,  sleeps  in 
linen  sheets  and  pillow-cases  every  night, 
and  washes  in  a  bath-tub  every  morning. ' 

'Grace  Atherton  !'  and  Edith  quailed  be- 
neath the  fiery  glance  bent  upon  her  by  those 
black,  sightless  eyes.     '  Did  Grace  Atherton 
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send  those  flowen  to  me  ?'  and  the  bright- 
hned  bloMOUu  dropped  instantly  from  his 
hand. 

'  Yes,  sir,  she  did.  What  makes  you  tear 
80  ?  Are  you  in  a  tantrum  V  said  Edith,  as 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  unsteadily  to 
pace  the  summer-house. 

Richard  Harrington  possessed  a  peculiar 
temperament.  Grace  Atherton  had  wounded 
his  pride,  spumed  his  love,  and  he  thought 
he  Dated  her,  deeminec  it  a  most  unwo- 
manly act  in  her  to  make  these  overtures  for 
a  reconciliation.  This  was  why  he  tore  so, 
as  Edith  had  expressed  it,  but  soon  growing 
more  calm  he  determined  to  conceal  from 
the  quick-witted  child  the  cause  of  bis  agita- 
tion, and  resuming  his  seat  beside  her,  he 
asked  her  many  questions  concerning  Grace 
Atherton  and  herself,  and  as  he 
he  talked  he  felt  his  olden  interest  m  his 
companion  gradually  coming  back.  What  if 
•he  were  now  a  waiting-maid,  her  family 
might  have  been  good,  and  he  asked  her  very 
many  thing  of  tier  early  life.  But  Edith 
could  tell  himnothing.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
was  the  first  home  of  which  she  had  any 
vivid  remembrance,  though  it  did  seem  to 
her  she  once  had  lived  where  the  purple 
grapes  were  growing,  nch  and  ripe  upon  the 
broad  vine  stalk,  and  where  all  the  day  lontr 
there  was  music  such  as  she'd  never  beard 
before,  but  which  came  back  to  her  some- 
times in  dreams,  staying  long  enough  for  her 
to  catch  the  air.  Her  mother,  the  matron 
told  her,  had  died  in  New  York,  and  she  was 
brought  to  the  y^sylum  by  a  woman  who 
would  keep  her  from  starvation.  This  was 
Edith's  story,  told  without  reserve  or  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  the  proud  man  beside 
her  would  think  the  less  of  her  because  she 
had  Veen  poor  and  hungry.  Neither  did  he, 
after  the  first  shock  had  worn  away  ;  and  he 
toon  found  himself  wishing  again  that  she 
would  come  up  there  aud  live  with  him. 
she  was  a  strange,  odd  child,  he  knew,  and 
ho  w  nidered  how  she  looked.  He  did  not 
believe  her  golden-haired  and  blue-eyed 
now.  Still  he  would  not  ask  her  lest  he 
should  receive  a  a  second  di8appointme)it,for 
he  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  female 
beauty,  and  he  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
aversiof'  >^r  an  ugly  face. 

'  Is  Mrs.Ath^rton  handsome?'  he  suddenly 
asked,  remembering  tbr  'resh,  girlish  beauty 
of  Grace  Elmendorff,  and  wishing  to  know  if 
it  had  faded. 

'Oh,  jolly,'  said  Edith,  'I  guess  she  is. 
Such  splendid  blue  hair  and  auburn  eyes. ' 

•She  must  be  magnificent,'  returned 
Richard,  scarcely  repressing  a  smile.  '  Give 
her  my  compliments  and  ask  her  if  she's  wil. 
ling   to   share    my     self-imposed     labour. 


Mind,  don't  you  forget  a  word,  and  go  now. 
I'll  expect  you  again  to-morrow  with  her 
answer. ' 

He  made  a  gesture  for  Edith  to  leave,  and 
though  she  wanted  so  much  to  tell  him  how 
she  loved  hi  m  for  saving  that  Swedish  baby, 
she  forbore  until  another  time,and  ran  hast* 
ily  away,  repeating  his  message  as  she  ran 
lest  she  should  forget  it. 

'  Sends  his  compliments,  and  asks  if  you'ra 
willing  to  share  his —  his—  his —  share  his 
—  now —  something — anyway,  he  wants  you 
to  come  up  there  and  live,  and  I  do  so  hope 
you'll  go.  Won't  it  be  jolly  ?'  she  exclaimed, 
as  half  out  of  breath  she  burst  into  the  room 
where  Grace  sat  reading  a  letter  received  by 
the  morning's  mail. 

•  Wants  me  to  what  ?'  Grace  asked,  fancy- 
ing she  had  not  hard  aright,  and  as  Edith  re- 
peated the  message  there  stole  into  her  hearta 
warm,  happy  feeling,  such  as  she  had  not 
experienced  since  the  orange  wreath  crowned 
her  maiden  brow. 

Edith  had  not  told  her  exactly  what  he 
said,  she  knew,  but  it  was  sufficient  that  he 
cared  to  see  her,  and  she  resolved  to  cn^atify 
him,  but  with  something  of  her  older  co- 
quetry she  would  wait  awhile  and  make  him 
think  she  was  not  coming.  So  she  said  no 
more  to  Edith  upon  the  subject,  but  told  her 
her  that  she  was  expecting  her  cousin  Arthur 
St.  Claire,  a  student  from  Geneva  CoUe^, 
that  he  would  be  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
while  he  remained  at  Briar  Hill  she  wished 
Edith  tc  try  and  behave  herself. 

*  This  Mr.  St.  Claire, '  said  she.  '  belongs 
to  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  southern 
families.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  anything 
low,  either  in  speech  or  manner. ' 

'Can't  I  even  say  jolly?'  asked  Edith, 
with  such  a  seriously  comical  manner  thai 
Grace  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  from  smil- 
ing. 

'  Jolly  '  was  Edith's  pet  word,  the  ona 
she  used  indiscriminately  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, sometimes  as  an  interjection,  but 
oft«ner  as  an  adjective.  If  a  thing  suited 
her  it  was  sure  to  be  jolly — she  always  in- 
sisting that  'twas  a  good  proper  word,  tor 
Marie  used  it  an<1  she  knew.  Who  Marie 
was  she  could  not  tell,  save  that  'twas  some- 
body who  once  took  care  of  her  and  called 
her  jolly.  It  was  in  vain  that  Grace  expos- 
tulated, telling  her  it  was  a  slang  uhrase  used 
only  by  the  vulgar.  Edith  was  inexorable, 
and  would  not  even  promise  to  abstain  from 
it  during  the  visit  of  Arthur  St.  Claire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TUOTOBS  AT  OOLLINOWOOD  AND    TISITOBfl  AT 
BBIAR  HILL. 

The  morning  came  at  last  on  which  Ar- 
thur  was  expected,  but  as  he  did  not  appear, 
Grace  gave  him  up  until  the  morrow,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ordered 
out  her  carriage,  and  drove  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  Oollingwood.  Alighting  before  the 
broad  piazza,  and  ascending  the  marble  steps, 
she  was  asked  by  Richard's  confidwatial  ser- 
vant into  the  parlour,  where  she  sat  waiting 
anxiously  while  he  went  in  quest  of  his  mas- 

•  A  lady,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you  in  the 
parlour, '  and  Victor  Dupres  bowed  low  be- 
fore Richard,  awaiting  his  commands. 

'  A  lady,  Victor  7  Did  she  give  her  name  ?' 

•  Yes,  sir  ;  Atherton — Mrs.  Grace  Ather- 
ton,  an  old  friend,  she  said, '  Victor  replied, 
marvelling  at  the  expression  oi  his  master's 
face,  which  indicated  anything  but  pleasure. 

He  had  expected  her — rather  anticipated 
her  coming;  but  now  that  she  was  there,  he 
shrank  from  the  interview.  It  could  only 
result  in  sorrow,  for  Grace  was  not  to  him 
now  what  she  once  had  been.  He  could 
value  her,  perhaps,  as  a  friend,  but  Edith's 
tale  had  told  him  that  he  to  her  was  more 
than  a  friend.  Possibly  this  knowledge  was 
not  as  distasteful  to  him .  as  he  fancied  it  to 
be;  at  all  events,  when  he  remembered  it, 
he  said  to  Victor  : 

•  Is  the  lady  handsome  T'  feeling  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  in  the  praises  heaped  upon  the 
really  beautiful  Grace.  Ere  long  the  hard 
expression  left  his  face,  and  straightening 
up  his  manly  form  he  bade    Victor  take  him 

to  her. 

As  they  orossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
he  struck  his  foot  against  it,  and  instantly 
there  rang  in  his  ear  the  words  which  little 
Edith  had  said  to  him  so  pityirgly,  •  Poor 
blJnd  man  1'  while  he  felt  again  upon  his 
brow  the  touch  of  those  childish  fingers;  and 
this  was  why  the  dark,  hard  look  came 
back.  Edith  Hastings  rose  up  between  him 
and  the  resjal  creature  waiting  so  anxiously 
his  coming,  and  who,  when  he  came  and 
stood  before  her,  in  -his  helplessness,  wept 
like  a  child. 

•  Richard  !  oh,  Richard  ?  that  it  should  be 
thus  we  meet  again  ?'  was  all  that  she  could 
say,  as  seizing  the  groping  hand,  she  cover- 
ed it  with  her  tears. 

Victor  had  disappeared,  and  she  couldthus 
give  tree  vent  to  her  emotions,  feeling  it  al- 
most a  relief  that  the  eyes  whose  glance  she 
once  lov^  W>  meet  oould  not  witness  her 
gri«f» 


*  Graoe,'  he  said  at  la«t,and  the  tone  of  hie 
voice  was  so  cold  that  she  in/oluntary  drop- 
ped his  hand  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
face,  'Grace,  do  not  aggravate  my  misfor- 
tune by  expressing  too  much  sympathy.  I 
am  not  as  miserable  as  you  my  think;  indeed, 
I  am  not  as  unhappy  even  now  as  yourself.* 

'It's  true,  Richard,  true, 'she  replied, 'and 
because  I  am  unhappy  I  have  oome  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  if  ever  word  oi  action,  or 
taunt  of  mine  caused  you  a  moment's 
pain.  I  have  suffered  much  since  we 
parted,  and  my  suffering  has  atoned  for  all 
my  sin. ' 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  softened  by  me- 
mories of  the  past,  when  he  loved  Grace 
Elmendorff,  Richard  reached  for  her  band, 
and  holding  it  between  his  own,  said  to  her 
gently,  '  Grace,  I  forgave  you  years  ago.  I 
know  you  have  suffered  much,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  we  will  understand  each 
other  now.  Yon  are  the  widow  of  the  man 
you  chose,  I  am  hopelessly  blind — our  pos- 
sessions adjoin  each  other,  our  houses  are  in 
sight.  I  want  you  for  a  neighbour,  a  friend, 
a  sister,  i|  ^ou  like.  I  shall  never  marry. 
That  time  is  past.  It  perished  with  the 
long  agp'.  and  it  will,  pernaps,  relieve  the 
monoti^y  of  my  life  if  I  had  a  female  ac- 
quaiilta^ce  to  visit  occasionally.  1  thank 
yorf  much  for  your  flowers,  although  for  » 
time  I  did  not  know  you  sent  them,  for  the 
little  girl  would  place  them  in  my  hand* 
without  a  word  and  dart  away  before  I 
could  stop  her.  Still  I  knew  it  was  a  child, 
and  I  preserved  them  carefully  for  her  sake 
until  sne  was  last  here,  when  I  learned  the 
real  donor.  I  am  fond  of  flowers  and  thank 
you  for  sendini;  them.  I  appreciate  your 
kindness.  I  like  you  much  better  than  I 
did  an  hour  since,  for  the  sound  of  your 
voice  and  the  touch  of  your  har:ds  seem  to 
me  like  old  familiar  friends.  I  am  glad  you 
came  to  see  me,  Grace.  I  wish  you  to  come 
often,  for  I  am  very  lonely  here.  We  will 
at  least  be  friends,  but  nothing  moie.  Do 
you  consent  to  my  terms  ?' 

She  Had  no  alternative  but  to  consent,  and 
bowing  her  head,  she  answered  back.  '  Yes, 
Richard  ;  that  is  all  I  can  expect,  all  I  wish. 
I  had  no  other  intention  in  sending  you 
bouquets.' 

He  knew  she  did  not  tell  him  truly,  but 
he  pitied  her  mortification,  and  tried  to  di- 
vert her  mind  by  talking  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  but  Grace  was  too  much  chagrined 
and  disappointed  to  pay  much  heed  to  what 
he  said,  and  after  a  time  arose  to  go. 

'  Came  again  soon, '  he  said,  accompanying 
her  to  the  door,  '  and  send  up  that  novelty 
Edith,  will  you  ?' 

'Edith, '  muttered  Orace,aa  she  swept  down 
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the  box-lined  walk,  and  stepped  into  her 
carriage.  '  I'll  send  her  bask  to  the  asylum, 
as  I  live.  Why  didn't  she  tell  me  just  how 
it  was,  and  so  prevent  me  from  making  my- 
self ridiculous  ?' 

Grace  was  far  too  much  disturbed  to  go 
home  at  onoe.  She  should  do  or  say  some- 
thing uulady-like  if  she  did,  and  she  bade 
Tom  drive  her  round  the  village,  thus  un« 
consciously  giving  the  o£fen(fing  Edith  a 
longer  time  in  which  to  entertain  and  amuse 
the  guest  at  Briar  Hill,  for  Arthur  St.  Claire 
had  come. 

Edith  was  the  first  to  spy  him  sauntering 
slowly  up  the  walk,  and  she  watched  him 
curiously  as  he  came,  mimicing  his  gait,  and 
wondering  if  he  didn't  feel  big. 

'  Nobody's  afraid  of  you, '  she  soliloquised, 
'  if  you  do  belong  to  the  firstest  family  in 
Virginia.'"  Then,  hearing  Rachel,  who  an- 
swered his  ring,  bid  him  walk  into  the  par- 
lour, and  amuse  himself  till  Mrs.  Atherton 
came,  she  thought,  '  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  to 
go  down  and  entertain  him  myself.  Let  me 
see,  what  does  Mrs.  Atherton  say  to  the 
Shannondale  gentlemen  when  they  call  ?  Oh, 
I  know,  she  nsks  them  if  they've  nad  the 
last  new  novel  ;  how  they  liked  it,  and  so 
on.  I  can  do  all  that,  and  maybe  he'll  think 
I'm  a  famous  ucholar.  I  mean  to  wear  the 
shawl  she  looks  so  pretty  in, '  and  going  to 
her  mistress'  drawer,  the  child  took  out  a 
crimson  scarf,  whio'i  Grace  often  wore,  and 
th'Mi  descended  to  the  parlour,  where  Arthur 
St.  Claire  stood,  leaning  against  the  marble 
mantel,  and  listlessly  examinmg  various  or- 
naments upon  it. 

At  the  iit-st  sight  of  him  Edith  felt  her 
courage  forsaking  her,  there  seemed  so  wide 
a  gulf  between  herself  and  the  haughty- 
looUiiig  stranger,  and  ^he  was  al)Out  to  leave 
the  room,  when  he  called  after  her,  bidding 
her  stay,  and  asking  who  she  was. 

'  I'm  Edith  Hastings,'  she  answered,  drop- 

Eing  into  a  chair,  and  awkwardly  kicking 
er  heels  azainst  the  rounds  in  her  embar- 
rassment at  naving  those  large,  quizzical 
brown  eyes  fixed  so  inqiringly  upon  her. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  not 
yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  in  his  appear- 
ance there  certainly  was  something  savnur- 
inc  of  the  air  supposed  to  mark  the  F.  F. 
Vvs.  His  manners  were  polished  in  the  ex- 
treme, possessing,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
hauteur,  and  impressing  the  beholder  with 
the  idea  that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  be  very 
cold  and  overbearing.  His  forehead,  high 
and  intellectually  formed,  was  shaded  by 
curls  of  soft  brown  hair,  while  about  his 
mouth  their  lurked  a  mischievous  smile, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  proud  curve 
of  hii  upper  lip,  where  an  incipient  mus- 


taohe  was  starting  into  life.  Such  was 
Arthur  St.  Claire,  as  he  stood  coolly  inspect- 
ing Edith  Hastings,  who  mentally  styling 
him  the  '  hatefullest  upstart '  she  ever  saw, 
gave  him  back  a  glance  as  cool  and  as  curious 
as  his  own. 

'You  are  an  odd  little  thing,'  he  said  at 
last. 

'No,  I  ain't  neither,'  returned  EJdith,  th« 
tears  starting  in  her  flashing  black  eyes. 

'  Spunky, '  was  the  youns;  man's  next  re- 
mark, as  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  toward 
her.'  'But  don't  let's  quarrel,  little  lady. 
You've  come  down  to  entertain  me,  I  dare 
say  ;  and  now  tell  me  who  you  are.' 

His  manner  at  once  disarmed  the  impulsive 
Edith  of  all  prejudice,  and  she  replied  : 

'  I  told  you  I  was  Edith  Hastings,  Mrs. 
Atherton's  waiting  maid.' 

'  Waiting  maid  ! '  and  Arthur  St.  Claire 
took  a  step  or  two  backwards  as  he  said  : 
'  Why  are  you  in  here  7  This  is  not  your 
place. ' 

Edith  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  could  not 
misunderstand  the  feeling  with  which  he  re- 
garded her,  and  with  an  air  of  msulted  dig- 
nity worthy  of  Grace  herself,  she  exclaimed, 

*  Oh,  how  I  hate  you,  Arthur  St.  Claire  ! 
At  first  I  thought  you  might  be  good,  like 
Squire  Harrington  ;  but  you  ain't.  I  oan't 
bear  you.     Ugh  ! ' 

'Squire  Harrington?  Does  he  live  near 
hear  ?  '  and  the  face  which  at  the  sight  of 
her  anger  had  dimpled  all  over  with  smiles, 
turned  white  as  Arthur  St.  Claire  asked  this 
question,  to  which  Edith  replied  : 

'  Yes  ;  he's  blind,  and  he  lives  up  at  Col- 
ling wood.  You  can  see  its  tower  now,'  and 
she  pointed  across  the  fields. 

But  Arthur  did  not  heed  her,  and  con- 
tinued to  ply  her  with  jjj^ttestions  concerning 
Mr.  Harrington,  asking'  if  he  had  formerly 
lived  near  Geneva,  in  Western  New  York, 
if  he  had  a  crazy  father,  and  if  he  ever  came 
to  Briar  Hill. 

Edith's  negative  answer  to  this  last  query 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  when,  mistaking 
his  eagerness  for  a  desire  to  see  her  divinity, 
Edith  patronizingly  informed  him  that  he 
might  go  with  her  some  time  to  Collingwood, 
he  answered  her  evasively,  asking  if  Richard 
recognized  voices,  as  tnosL  blind  people  did. 

Edith  could  not  tell,  but  she  presumed  he 
did,  for  he  was  the  smartest  man  that  ever 
lived ;  and  in  her  enthusiastic  praises  she 
waxed  so  eloquent,  using,  withal,  so  good 
language,  that  Arthur  forgot  she  was  a 
waiting  maid,  and  insensibly  began  to  enter- 
tain  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  sprightly 
child,  whose  dark  face  sparkled  and  flashed 
with  her  excitement.  She  was  a  curious 
specimen,  he  acknowledged,  and  he  began 
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adroitly  to  sound  the  depths  of  her  intellect. 
Edith  took  the  cue  at  once,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  in  the  background,  aaked  him,  as  she 
had  at  first  intended  doing,  if  he'd  read  the 
last  new  novel. 

Without  in  the  least  comprehending  what 
novel  she  meant,  Arthur  promptly  replied 
that  he  had. 

'  How  did  you  like  it  ?  '  she  continued, 
adjusting  her  crimson  scarf  as  she  had  seen 
Mrs.  Atherton  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

'  Very  much  indeed, '  returned  the  young 
man  with  imperturliable  gravity,  but  when 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  she  asked  ;  '  Didn't 
you  think  there  was  too  much  physics  in  it?' 
be  went  off  in  peals  of  laughter  so  loud  and 
long  that  they  brought  old  Hachael  to  the 
door  to  see  if  '  he  was  done  gone  crazy  or 
what. ' 

Taking  advantage  of  her  presence 
the  crest-fallen  Edith  crept  discon- 
solately up  the  stairs,  feeling  that 
she.  had  made  a  most  ridiculous  mistake, 
and  wondering  what  the  word  could  be  that 
sounded  so  much  like  'physics,  and  yet 
wasn't  that  at  all.  She  knew  she  had  made 
herself  ridiculous,  and  was  indulging  in  a  fit 
of  crying  when  Mrs.  Atherton  returned,  de- 
lighted to  meet  her  young  cousin,  in  whom 
she  felt  a  pardonable  pride. 

'You  must  have  been  very  lonely,'  she 
said,  beginning  to  apologize  for  her  absence, 

'  Never  was  less  so  in  my  life, '  he  replied. 
*  Why,  I've  been  splendidly  entertained  by  a 
little  black  princess,  who  called  herself  your 
waiting  maid,  and  discoursed  most  eloquent- 
ly of  metaphysics  and  all  that. ' 

'  Edith,  of  course, '  said  Grace.  '  It's  just 
like  her,  imitated  me  in  everything  I  dare 
say.' 

'  Rather  excnlled  you,  I  think,  in  putting 
on  the  fine  lady,'  returned  the  teasing 
Arthur,  who  saw  at  once  that  Edith  Hast- 
ings was  his  fair  cousin's  sensitive  point. 

'  What  else  did  she  say  ?'  asked  Grace, 
but  Arthur  generously  refrained  from  repeat- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  the 
little  girl  who,  as  the  days  went  by,  interest- 
ed him  so  much  that  he  forgot  his  Virginia 
pride,  and  greatly  to  Mrs.  Atherton's  sur- 
prise indulged  with  her  in  more  than  one 
playful  romp,  teasingly  calling  her  his  little 
'Metaphysics,'  and  asking  if  she  hated  him 
still. 

She  did  not.  .  Next  to  Richard  and  Marie, 
she  liked  him  better  than  any  one  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  she  was  enjoying  his  society 
so  much  when  a  most  unlucky  occurrence 
suddenly  brought  her  happiness  to  an  end, 
and  afforded  Grace  an  excuse  for  doing  what 
Bh«|uMi   latterly    frequently  desired  to  do, 


▼is.,  that  of  sending  the  little  girl  back  to  the 
Asylum  from  which  she  had  taken  her. 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  chamber- 
maid, Edith  was  one  day  sent  with  water  to 
Mr.  St.  Claire's  room.  Arthur  was  absent, 
but  on  the  table  his  writing  desk  lay  open, 
and  Edith's  inquisitive  eyes  were  not  long 
in  spying  a  handsome  golden  looket,  left 
there  evidently  by  mistake.  Two  or  three 
times  she  had  detected  him  looking  at  this 
picture,  and  with  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  it 
also,  she  took  the  locket  in  her  hand,  and 
going  to  the  window,  touched  the  spring. 

It  was  a  wondrously  beautiful  face  wluch 
met  her  view — the  face  of  a  young  girl, 
whose  golden  curls  rippling  softly  over  her 
white  shoulders,  and  whose  eyes  of  lustrous 
blue,  reminded  Edith  of  the  angels  about 
which  Rachel  sang  so  devoutly  every  Sun- 
day. To  Edith  there  was  about  that  face  a 
nameless  butmighty  fascination,  a  something 
which  made  her  warm  blood  chill  and  tingle 
in  her  veins,  while  there  crept  over  her  a 
second  time  dim  visions  of  something  far 
back  in  the  past — of  purple  fruit  on  vine-clad 
hills — of  music  soft  and  low— of  days  and 
nights  on  some  tossing,  moving  object — and 
then  of  a  huge  white  building,  embowered 
in  tall  green  trees,  whose  milk-white  blos- 
soms she  gathered  in  her  hand  ;  while  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest  was  this  face,  on 
which  she  gazed  so  earnestly.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  thoughts  were  not  clear  to  her 
mind  ;  it  was  rather  a  confused  mixture  of 
ideas,  one  of  which  faded  ere  another  came, 
so  that  there  seemed  no  real  connection  be- 
tween them  ;  and  had  she  embodied  them  in 
words,  they  would  have  been  recognized  as 
the  idle  fancies  of  a  strange,  old-fashioned 
child.  But  the  picture — there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  held  Edith  motionless,  while 
her  tongue  seemed  struggling  to  articulate  a 
name,  but  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  when  at 
last  her  lips  did  move,  they  uttered  the  word 
Marie, as  if  she,  too,  were  associated  with  tha 
sweet  young  face. 

*  Oh,  but  she's  joUy, '  Edith  said.  *  I  don't 
wonder  Mr.  Arthur  loves  her,'  and  she  felt 
her  own  heart  throb  with  a  strange  affection 
for  the  beautiful  original  of  that  daguerreo* 
type. 

In  the  hall  without  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  footstep.  It  was  coming  to  that  room.  It 
was  Grace  herself,  Edith  thought ;  and 
knowing  she  would  be  oensured  for  touching 
what  did  not  belong  to  her,  she  thrust  the 
locket  into  her  bosom,  intending  to  return  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  sprang  out  upon  the 
piazza,  scampered  away,  leaving  the  water 
pail  to  betray  her  recent  presence. 

It  was  not  Grace,  as  she  had  supposed, 
but  Arthur  St,   Claire  himself,  come  to  put 
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away  th«  looket,  which  he  luddenly  remem- 
bered to  have  left  upon  the  table.  Great 
wa*  his  consternation  when  he  found  it  gone, 
and  that  no  amount  of  B«arching  could  bring 
it  to  light  He  did  not  notice  the  empty 
pail  the  luckless  Edith  had  left,  although  he 
stumbled  over  it  twice  in  his  f  verish  anxiety 
to  fiud  his  trsasure.  But  what  be  failed  to 
observe  was  discovered  by  Grace,  whom 
he  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  who  exclaimed  : 

'Edith  Hastings  has  been  here  1  She 
nmst  be  the  thief  v 

'  Edith,  Grace,  Edith-— it  eannot  be,'  and 
Arthur's  face  indicated  plainly  the  pain  it 
would  occasion  him  to  find  that  it  was  so. 

'  I  hope  you  may  be  right,  Arthur,  but  I 
have  not  so  much  confidence  in  her  as  yon 
seem  to  have.  There  she  is  now, '  continued 
(Trace,  spying  her  across  the  yard  and  calling 
her  to  come. 

Blushing,  stammering,  and  cowering  like 
a  guilty  thing,  Edith  entered  the  room,  for 
she  heard  Arthur's  voice  and  knew  that  he 
was  there  to  witness  her  humiliation. 

'Edith,'  said  Mrs.  Atherton,  sternly, 
'  what  have  you  been  domg  ?' 

No  answer  from  Edith  save  an  increase  of 
colour  upon  her  face,  and  with  her  suspicions 
confirmed,  Grace  went  on, 

*  What  have  you  in  your  pocket  ?' 

'  'Taint  in  my  pocket ;  it's  in  my  bosom,' 
answered  Edith,  arawing  it  forth  and  hold- 
ing it  to  view. 

'  How  dare  yon  steal  it  ?'  asked  Grace,  and 
instantly  there  came  into  Edith's  eyes  the 
same  fiery,  savage  gleam  from  which  Mrs. 
Atherton  always  shrank,  and  beneath  which 
sue  now  involuntarily  quailed. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Edith  that  she 
could  be  accused  of  theft,  and  she  stamped 
at  first  like  a  little  fury,  then  throwing  her- 
self  upon  the  sofa,  sobbed  out,  'Oh,  dear — 
oh,  dear,  I  wish  God  would  let  me  die.  I 
don't  want  to  live  any  longer  in  such  a  mean, 
nasty  world.  I  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  where 
everything  is  jolly.' 

*  You  are  a  fit  subject  for  Heaven,'  said 
Mrs.  Atherton,  scornfully,  and  instantly  the 
passionate  sobbing  ceased ;  the  tears  were 
dried  in  the  eyes  which  blazed  with  insulted 
dignity  as  Edith  arose,  and  looking  her  mis- 
tress steadily  in  the  face,  replied, 

*  I  suppose  you  think  I  meant  to  steal  and 
keep  the  pretty  picture,  but  the  one  who 
was  in  here  with  me  knows  I  didn't.' 

'  Who  was  that  ?'  interrupted  Grace,  her 
colour  changing  visibly  at  the  ofaild's  rever- 
ent reply,  i.    ^  < 

'  Ood  was  with  me,  and  I  wish  He  hadnt 
let  me  touch  it,  but  He  did.  It  lay  on  the 
writing  desk  and  I  took  it  to  the  window  to 
it.    Oh,  isn't  she  jolly  ?'  and  as  she  re- 


called the  beautiful  fefttares,  the  haM  ezpi^* 
sionleft  her  own,  and  she  went  on,  'I  couldn't 
take  my  eyes  from  her ;  they  would  stay 
there,  and  I  was  almost  going  to  speak  her 
name,  when  I  heard  you  coming,  and  rUn 
away.  I  meant  to  bring  it  back,  Mr.  Ar> 
thnr,'  and  she  turned  appealingly  to  him.  'I 
certainly  did,  and  you  believe  me  don't  you  t 
I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.' 

Ere  Arthur  could  reply,  Grace  chimed  in, 

'  Believe  you  ?  Of  course  not.  Yon  stol* 
the  picture  and  intended  to  keep  it.  I  can- 
not have  you  longer  in  my  family,  for  noth- 
ing  is  safe.     I  ishall  send  you  back  at  once.' 

There  was  a  look  in  the  large  eyes  which 
turned  so  hopelessly  from  Arthur  to  Graos, 
and  from  Grace  back  to  Arthur,  like  that 
the  hunted  deer  wears  when  hotly  pursued 
in  the  chase.  The  white  lips  moved  but 
uttered  no  sound,  and  the  fingers  closed  con* 
vulsively  around  the  golden  locket  which 
Arthur  advanced  to  take  away. 

'  Let  me  see  her  once  more, 'she  said. 

He  oould  not  refuse  her  request,  and 
touching  the  spring  he  held  it  up  before  her. 

'Pretty  lady,'  she  whispered,  'sweet 
lady,  whose  name  I  must  know,  speak,  and 
tell  Mr.  Arthur  that  I  didn't  do  it.  I  surely 
didn't.* 

This  constant  appeal  to  Arthur,  and  total 
disregard  of  herself,  did  not  increase  Mrs. 
Atherton's  amiability,  and  taking  Edith  by 
the  shoulder  she  attempted  to  lead  her  from 
the  room. 

At  the  door  Edith  stopped,  and  said  im- 
ploringly to  Arthur, 

'Do  you  think  I  stole  it?""    ' 

He  shook  his  head,  a  moment  utiobserved 
by  Grace,  but  fraught  with  so  much  happi- 
ness for  the  little  girl.  She  did  not  heed 
Grace's  reproaches  now,  nor  care  if  she  was 
banished  to  her  own  room  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Arthur  believed  her  innocent ; 
Unole  Tom  believed  her  innocent,  and  Rachel 
believed  her  innocent,  which  last  fact  was 
proved  by  the  generous  piece  of  custard  pie 
hoisted  to  her  window  in  a  small  tin  pail, 
said  pail  being  poised  upon  the  prong  of  a 
long  pitch-fork.  This  act  of  thoughtful 
kindness  touched  a  tender  chord  in  Edith's 
heart,  and  the  pie  choked  her  badly,  but 
she  managed  to  eat  it  all  save  the  crust, 
which  she  tossed  into  the  grass,  laughing  to 
see  how  near  it  came  to  hitting  Mis. 
Atherton,  who  looked  around  to  discover 
whence  it  could  possibly  have  come. 

That  night,  just  before  dark,  Grace  eilter- 
ed  Edith's  room,  aiid  told  her  that  as  Mr. 
St.  Claire,  who  left  them  on  the  morrow, 
had  business  in  New  York,  and  wai  going 
directly  there,  she  had  decided  to  send  her 
I  with  him  to  the  Asylum.     'He  will  tok*  ir"^ 
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letter  from  me,'  she  continued,  'telling 
them  why  you  are  sent  back,  and  I  greatly 
fear  it  will  be  long  ere  you  find  as  good  a 
home  as  this  has  been  to  you. ' 

Edith  sat  like  one  stunned  by  a  heavy 
blow.  She  had  not  really  believed  that  a 
calamity  she  so  much  dreaded  would  over- 
take her,  and  the  iaot  that  it  had,  paralyzed 
her  faculties.  Thinking  her  in  a  fit  of 
stubbornness  Mrs.  Atherton  said  no  more, 
but  busied  herself  in  packing  her  scanty 
wardrobe,  feeling  occasionally  a  twinge  of 
remorse  aa  slie  bent  over  the  little  red, 
foreign-lookin^r  chest,  or  glanced  at  the 
slight  figure  sitting  so  motionless  by  the 
window. 

'  Whose  is  this  ?  '  she  asked,  holding  up  a 
box  containing  a  long,  thick  braid  of  hair. 

'  Mother's  hair  !  mother's  hair  !  for  Marie 
told  me  so.  V  ou  shan't  touch  that  !  '  and 
like  a  tic^ress  Edith  sprang  upon  her,  and 
catching  the  blue-black  tress,  kissed  it  pas- 
sionately, exclaiming,  '  'Tis  mother's — •  tis. 
I  remember  now,  and  I  could  not  think  be« 
fore,  but  Marie  told  me  so  the  last  time  I 
saw  her,  years  and  years  ago.  Oh,  mother, 
if  I  ever  had  a  mother,  where  are  you  to- 
night,  when  I  want  you  so  much  ?  ' 

She  threw  hdiself  upon  her  humble  bed, 
not  thinking  of  Grace,  uor  yet  of  the 
Asylum,  but  revelling  in  her  new-bom  joy. 
Suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  an  in- 
cident of  the  past  had  come  back  to  her 
bewildered  mind,  and  she  knew  now  whose 
was  tlie  beautifid  braid  she  had  treasured  so 
carefully.  Long  ago — oh,  how  long  it 
seemed  to  her — there  had  come  to  the 
Asylum  a  short,  dumpy  woiaan,witha  merry 
face,  who  brought  her  this  hair  in  a  box, 
telling  her  it  was  her  mother's,  and  also  that 
she  was  going  to  a  fur  country,  but  should 
return  again  sometime — and  this  woman  was 
Marie,  who  haunted  her  dreams  so  often, 
whispering  to  lu.-r  of  magnolias  and  cape-jes- 
S:;mines.  All  this  Edith  remembered  dis- 
tinctly, and  wliiie  thinking  of  it  she  fell 
asleep,  nor  woke  to  consciousness  even 
when  Rach'^l's  kind  old  hands  undressed  her 
carefully  and  tucked  her  up  in  bed,  saying 
over  her  a  prayer,  and  asking  that  Miss 
Grace's  heart  might  relent  ami  keep  the  lit- 
tle girl.  It  had  not  relented  when  morning 
came,  and  still,  when  at  breakfast,  Arthur 
received  a  letter  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  New  York  by  way  of  Albany, 
she  did  suggest  that  it  mi.'ht  be  too  much 
trouble  to  have  the  care  of  Edith. 

'  Not  at  all, '  he  said  ;  and  half  an  hour 
later  Edith  was  called  into  the  pailour,  and 
told  to  get  herself  in  readiness  for  the  jour- 
aey. 

'  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't,'  cried  Biith,  clinging 


to  Mrs.  Atherton's  ikirt,  and  begging  of  her 
not  to  send  her  back. 

'  Where  will  you  go  ?'  aaked  Grace.  '  I 
don't  want  you  here. ' 

'  I  don't  know, '  sobbed  Edith,  uttering  the 
next  instant  a  scream  of  joy,  as  she  saw,  in 
Dhe  distance  the  carriage  from  CoUingwood, 
and  knew  that  Richard  was  in  it.  "To  him  I 
to  him  !'  she  screamed,  throwing  ap  her 
arms.  '  Let  me  go  ta  Mr.  Harrington !  He 
wants  me,  I  know.' 

'  Are  you  faint  ?  '  aaked  Grace,  M  sh*  mw 
the  sudden  paling  of  Arthur's  Upa. 

'  Slightly,'  he  tmswered,  taking  her  offered 
salts,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
carriage  until  it  passed  slowly  by.  'I'm 
better  now, '  he  said,  returning  the  aalta,  and 
asking  why  Edith  could  not  go  to  CoUing- 
wood. 

Grace  would  rather  she  should  so  any- 
where else,  but  she  did  not  say  so  to  Arthur. 
She  merely  replied  that  Edith  was  conceited 
enough  to  think  Mr.  Harrington  was  pleased 
with  her  just  because  he  had  sometimes  talk* 
ed  to  her  when  she  carried  him  flowers. 

'  But  of  course  he  don't  oare  for  her, '  she 
said.  '  What  coil  1  a  blind  man  do  with  a 
child  like  her  ?  Btaides,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred, I  could  not  conscientiously  give  her  a 
good  name. ' 

Arthur  involuntarily  gave  an  inorednloua 
whistle,  which  spoke  volumea  to  the  little 
girl  weeping  so  passLnately  iu  the  window, 
aud  watching  with  longing  eyes  the  CoUing- 
wood carriage  now  passing  from  her  view. 

*  We  must  go  or  be  left, '  said  Arthur,  ap- 
proaching her  gently,  and  whispeiing  to  her 
not  to  cry. 

'Good-bye,  Edith,'  said  Mrs.  Atherton, 
putting  out  her  jewelled  hand  ;  but  Edith 
would  not  touch  it.  and  in  a  tone  of  voico 
which  sank  deep  into  the  proud  woman'* 
heart,  she  answered  :  .,  ,,. 

'  You'll  be  sorry  for  this  some  time.' 

Old  Racliel  was  iu  great  distress,  for  Edith 
was  her  pet,  and  winding  her  black  arrna 
about  her  neck,  she  wept  over  her  a  simple, 
heartfelt  blessing,  and  then,  as  the  carnage 
drove  from  the  gate,  ran  back  to  her  neg- 
lected churning,  venting  her  feeUngs  upon 
%'.\e  dasher,  which  she  set  down  so  vigorously 
that  the  rich  cream  flew  in  every  direction, 
bespattering  the  wall,  the  Mrindow,  the  floor, 
the  stove,  and  settling  in  large  flalies  upoa 
her  tawny  skin  ancmUl  blue  turban. 

Passing  through  the  kitchen,  Grace  saw  it 
all,  but  ofi'ered  no  remonstrance,  tat  ahe 
knew  what  had  prompted  movements  so  en- 
ergetic on  the  part  of  odd  old  RaoheL  She, 
too,  was  troubled,  and  all  that  day  she  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  remorse  which  kept 
whispering  to  <her  of  a  great  wrong  done  the 
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little  girl  whose  farewell  words  were  ringing 
in  bar  ear  :  '  Youll  be  sorry  for  this  some- 
time.' 

CHAPTER  VI.         "^'      ': 

!  '    !■.■        '  ■       '       ' 

'■'  ARTHUR  AND  EDITH. 

If  anything  could  have  reconciled  Edith 
to  her  fate,  it  would  have  been  the  fact  that 
■be  was  travelling  with  Arthur  St.  Claiie, 
who,  after  entering  the  cars,  cared  for  her 
as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  a  lady  of  his 
own  rank,  instead  of  a  little  disgraced  wait- 
ing-maid, whom  he  was  taking  back  to  the 
Asylum  It  was  preposterous,  he  thought, 
for  Grace  to  call  one  as  young  as  Edith  a 
waiting  maid,  but  it  was  like  her,  he  knew. 
It  had  a  lofty  sound,  and  would  impress 
some  people  with  a  sense  of  her  greatness ; 
so  he  could  excuse  it  much  more  readily 
than  the  injustice  done  to  the  child  by 
charging  her  with  a  crime  of  which  she 
was  mnocent.  Thin  it  was,  perhaps,  which 
made  him  so  kind  to  her,  seeking  to  divert 
her  mind  from  her  grief  by  asking  her  many 
questions  concerning  herself  and  family.  But 
Edith  did  not  care  to  talk.  All  the  way  to 
Albany  she  continued  crymg  ;  and  when,  at 
last,  they  stood  within  the  noisy  depot, 
Arthur  saw  that  the  tears  were  still  rolling 
down  her  cheeks  like  rain. 

*  Poor  little  girl.  How  I  pity  her  1'  he 
thought,  as  she  placed  her  hand  confidingly 
in  his,  and  when  he  saw  how  hopelessly  she 
looked  into  his  face,  as  she  asked,  with 
quivering  lip,  is  '  it  wasn't  ever  so  far  to 
New  York  yet  ?'  the  resolution  he  had  been 
tiying  all  day  to  make  was  fully  decided 
upon,  and  when  alone  with  Edith  in  the 
room  appropriated  to  her  at  the  Delavan 
House,  he  asked  her  why  she  supposed 
Richard  Harrington  would  be  willing  to  take 
her  to  Collingwood. 

Very  bneny  Edith  related  to  him  the 
particulars  of  her  interviews  with  the  blind 
man,  saying,  when  she  had  finish led, 

'  Don't  yon  believe  she  likes  me  ?' 

*I  dare  say  he  does,*  returned  Arthur,  at 
the  same  time  asking  if  she  would  be  afraid 
to  stay  alone  one  night  in  that  great  hotel, 
knowing  be  was  gone  ?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Arthur,  you  won't  leave  me 
hen  ?'  and  in  her  teiror  Edith's  arms  wound 
themselves  around  the  young  man's  neck 
M  if  she 'would  thus  keep  him  there  by 
force. 

Unclasping  her  hands,  and  holding  them 
in  his  own,  Airthur  said, 

'  Liiten  to  me,  Edith.  I  will  take  the 
Boston  train  which  leaves  very  soon,  and  re- 
turn to  Shasnondale,   reaching  there  soma 


time  to-night.  I  will  go  to  Collingwood, 
will  tell  ^ft^  Harrington  what  hab  happened, 
and  ask  him  to  take  yon,  bringing  him  back 
here  with  me,  if  he  will ' 

'  And  if  he  won't?'  interrupted  Edith,  joy 
beaming  in  every  feature.  '  If  he  won't  liave 
me,  Mr.  Arthur,  will  you?  Say,  will  you 
have  me  if  he  won't  ? 

'Yes,  yes.  I'll  have  you, 'returned  Arthur, 
laughing  to  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the 
coustructiuu  which  might  be  put  upon  this 
mode  of  speech. 

But  a  child  nine  and  a  half  years  old  could 
not,  he  knew,  have  any  designs  upon  either 
himself  or  Richard  Hirrington,  even  had  she 
been  their  equal,  which  he  fancied  she  was 
not.  She  was  a  poor,  neglected  orphan,  and 
as  audi  he  would  care  for  her,  though  the 
carmg  compelled  him  to  do  what  scarcely 
anytliing  else  could  have  done,  to  wit,  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  man  who  held 
his  cherished  secret. 

'  Are  you  willing  to  stay  here  alone  now  ?' 
he  said  again.  '  I'll  order  your  meals  sent 
to  your  room,  and  to-morrow  night  I  shall 
return.' 

'  If  I  only  knew  j'ou  meant  for  sure,'  said 
Edith,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  being 
deserted  in  a  strange  city. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  looking  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  said  to  him. 

'  Do  you  love  that  pretty  lady  in  the  glass 
— the  one  Mrs.  Atherton  thinks  I  stole  ?' 

Arthur  turned  white  but  answered  her  at 
once. 

*Yes,  I  love  her  very,  very  much.' 

'  Is  she  your  sister,  Mr.  Arthur  ?'  and  the 
searching  black  eyes  seemed  compelling  him 
to  tell  the  truth. 

*  No,  not  my  sister,  but  a  dear  friend. ' 

'  Where  is  she,  Mr.  Arthur  7  In  New 
York?' 

'No,  not  in  New  York.*      ^ 

*  In  Albany  then  ?' 

'  No,  not  in  Albany.  She's  in  Europe  with 
her  father, '  and  a  shade  of  sadness  crept  over 
Arthur's  face.  '  She  was  hardly  a  young 
lady  when  this  picture  was  taken,*  and  he 
drew  the  locket  from  its  hiding  plaice.  'She 
was  only  thirteen.  She's  not  quite  sixteen 
now.* 

Edith  by  this  time  had  the  picture  in  her 
hand,  and  holding  it  to  the  light  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  but  she's  so  jolly,  Mr.  Arthur.  May  I 
kiss  her,  please  V 

'Certainly,'  he  answered,  and  Edith's 
warm  red  lips  pressed  the  senseless  glass, 
which  seemed  to  smile  upon  her. 

*  Pretty— pretty— pretty  N-n-n-Nina  1' 
■he  whispered,  and  in  an  instant  Arthur 
clutched  tier  so  tightly  that  she  cried  out 
with  pain.       ,,  ,  ^,  i  ,i^. 
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'  Who  told  you  her  name  was  Nina  7'  he 
as  <e&  in  tones  so  stern  and  startling  that 
Edith's  sensed  all  forsook  her,  and  treuibling 
with  fright  she  stAniniered, 

'  I  don't  know,  sii  -uulvss  you  did.  Of 
course  you  did,  how  else  should  I  know.  I 
ntver  saw  the  lady.' 

Yes,  how  else  should  she  know.and  though 
he  would  almost  have  sworn  that  the  name 
had  never  passed  his  lips  save  in  solitude,  he 
couuluded  he  must  have  dropped  it  inadver- 
tently iu  Edith's  hearing,  and  still  holding 
her  by  the  arm,  he  said,  '  Edith,  if  I  suppos- 
ed  you  would  repeat  the  word  Nina,  either 
at  Collingwood  or  elsewhere,  I  certainly 
should  be  tempted  to  leave  you  here  alone.' 

•I  won't,  I  won't,  oh,  Mr.  Arthur,  I  sure- 
ly won't  !'  and  Edith  clung  to  him  in  terror. 
♦  I'll  forget  it,  I  can  I  know. ' 

•Not  to  Mr.  Harrington  of  all  others,' 
thought  Arthur,  but  he  would  not  put  him- 
self more  in  Edith's  power  than  he  already 
wus,  and  feeling  that  he  must  trust  her  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  continued,  '  If  vou  stay  at 
Collingwood,  I  may  sometime  bring  this 
Nina  to  see  you,  but  until  I  do  you  must 
never  breathe  her  name  to  «uy  living  being, 
or  say  a  word  of  the  picture. ' 

•But  Mr.  Harrington,'  interrupted  the 
far-seeing  Edith,  '  He'll  have  to  know  why 
Mrs.  Atherton  sent  me  away. 

'  I'll  attend  to  that, '  returned  Arthur.  '  I 
shall  tell  him  it  was  a  daguerreotv pe  of  a 
lady  iriend.'  There's  nothing  wrong  in  that, 
is  there  ?' he  asked,  as  he  noticed  the  per- 
plexed look  of  the  honest-hearted  Edith. 

'  No, '  she  answered  hesitatingly.  '  It  is  a 
lady  friend,  but — but — seems  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong  somewhere.  Oh,  Mr.  Arthur 
— '  and  she  grasped  his  hand  as  firmly  as  he 
had  held  her  shoulders  '  You  ain't  going  to 
hurt  pretty  Nina,  are  you  ?  You  never  will 
do  her  any  harm  ?' 

'  Heaven  forbid, '  answered  Arthur,  in- 
voluntarily turning  away  from  the  truthful 
eyes  of  the  dark-haired  maiden  pleading 
with  him  not  to  harm  the  Nina  who,  over 
the  sea,  never  dreamed  of  the  scene  enacted 
in  that  room  between  the  elegant  Arthur  St. 
Claire  and  the  humble  Edith  Hastings. 
'Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  harm  her ' 

He  said  it  twico,  and  then  asked  the 
child  to  swear  soiemnly  never  to  repeat  that 
name  where  any  one  could  hear. 

'  I  won't  swear, '  she  said,  *  but  111  promise 
as  true  as  I  live  and  brea  he,  and  draw 
the  breath  of  life,  and  that's  as  good  as  a 
swear. ' 

Arthur  felt  that  it  was,  and  with  the 
eomiMiit  thus  sealed  between  them  he  arose 
to  go.  reaching  out  his  hand  for  the  picture. 
to^^  fftid  Edith,  '  I  want  her   for  com- 
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pany.     I  shan't  be  lonesome 
eyes,  and  I  know  you   will 
keep  her.' 

Arthur  undoi-stood  her  meaning,  and  an* 
swered  laughingly,  'Well,  keep  her  then, 
as  a  token  that  I  will  surely  return, 'and 
pressing  a  kiss  upon  the  beautiful  picture, 
he  left  the  room,  while  Edith  listened  with 
a  beating  heart,  until  the  sound  of  his  foot 
steps  had  died  away.  Then  a  sense  of 
dreariness  stole  over  her  ;  the  tears  gath- 
ered in  her  eyes,  and  she  sought  by  a  one- 
sided conversation  with  her  picture  to  drive 
the  loneliness  away. 

•  Pretty  Nina  !  Sweet  Nina  I  Jolly  Nina  I* 
she  kept  repeating.  'I  guea^  I  used  to  see 
you  in  Heaven,  before  I  came  down  to  the 
nasty  old  Asylum.  And  mother  was  there, 
too,  with  a  great  louff  veil  of  hair,  which 
came  below  her  waist.  Where  was  it  V 
she  asked  herself  as  Nina,  her  mother  and 
Marie  were  all  mingled  confusedly  together 
in  her  mind  ;  and  while  seeking  to  solve  the 
mystery,  the  darkness  deepened  in  the 
room,  the  gas  lamps  were  lighted  in  the 
street,  and  with  a  fi'esh  shudder  of  loneli- 
ness Edith  crept  into  the  bed,  and  nestling 
down  among  tier  pillows,  fell  asleep  with 
Nina  pressed  lovingly  to  her  bosom. 

At  a  comparatively  early  hour  next  morn- 
ing the  door  of  her  room,  which  had  been 
left  unfastened,  was  opened,  anid  a  chamber- 
maid walked  in,  starting  with  surprise  at 
sight  of  Edith,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  thick 
black  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
and  her  large  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  npoa 
her. 

'  An,  sure,'  she  began,  '  is  it  a  child  like 
yon  staying  here  alone  the  blessed  night! 
Where*9  yer  folks  ?' 

' I  hain't  no  folks, 'answered  Edith,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  locket,  and  chewing  indaslri- 
ously  the  bit  of  gum  which  Rachel,  who 
knew  her  taste,  had  slipped  into  her  pocket 
at  parting. 

'  Hain't  no  folks  !  How  com  yon  here 
then  ?'  and  the  girl  Lois  advanced  nearer  to 
the  bedside. 

'A  man  brought  me,'  returned  Edith. 
'  He's  gone  off  now,  but  will  come  again  to- 
night. ' 

'  Your  father,  most  likely,'  oontinned  the 
loquacious  Lois. 

'My  father  !'  and  Edith  laughed  scornful- 
]y.  '  Mr.  Arthur  ain't  big  enough  to  be 
anybody's  father — or  yes,  maybe  he's  big 
enough,  for  he's  awful  tall.  But  he's  got 
the  teentiest  whiskers  growing  you  ever 
saw,'  and  Edith's  nose  went  up  contemptu- 
ously at  Arthur's  darling  mustache.  'I 
don't  believe  he'*   twenty,    she   oontinned. 
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'  And  little  girl's    pa'i    mast    be  older  than 
that  I  guess,  and  have  bigger  whiskers. ' 

*  How  old  are  you  ?'  asked  Lois,  vastly 
amused  at  the  quaint  speeches  of  the  ohild, 
who  replied,  with  great  dignity. 

'  Going  on  ten,  and  in  three  years  more 
I'll  be  thirteen  t' 

*  Who  are  you,  any  way  ?'  asked  Lois,  her 
manner  indicating  so  much  real  interest  that 
Edith  repeating  her  entire  history  up  to  the 
present  time,   excepting,    indeed,    tne  part 

Eertaining  to  the  locket  held  so  vigilantly  in 
er  hand. 

She  had  taken  a  picture  belonging  to  Mr. 
Arthur,  she  said,  and  as  Lois  did  not  ask 
what  picture,  she  was  spared  any  embarrass- 
ment upon  that  point. 

'  You're  a  migiity  queer  child,'  said  Lois, 
when  the  narrative  was  ended  ;  '  but  I'll 
see  that  you  have  good  care  till  he  comes 
back  :'  and  it  was  owing,  in  a  measure,  to 
her  influence,  that  the  breakfast  and  dinner 
earned  up  to  Edith  was  of  a  superior  quali- 
ty, and  comprised  in  quantity  far  more  than 
she  could  eat. 

Still  the  day  dragged  heavily,  for  Lois 
could  not  give  her  much  attention  ;  and 
even  Nina  failed  to  entertain  her,  as  the 
western  sunli<,'lit  came  in  at  her  window, 
warning  he:  that  it  was  almost  night. 

*  Will  Arthur  come  ?  or  if  he  does, 
will  Mr.  HM-rington  be  with  him?' 
she  asked  herself  repeatedly,  until  at 
last,  worn  out  With  watching  and  waiting, 
she  laid  her  head  upon  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  fell  asleep,  resting  so  quietly  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  rapid  step  in  the  hall, 
the  knock  upon  the  door,  the  turning 
of  the  knob,  or  the  cheerv  voice  which  said 
to  her,  .,     ; 

*  Edith,  are  you  asleep  ?'    .  , 
Arthur  had  come. 
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BIOHA&D  AND  ABTHUB. 


It  was  not  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
visitor  to  present  himself  at  CoUingwood  at 
lo  early  an  hour  as  that  in  which  Arthur 
St.  Claire  rang  for  adrr-ittance,  and  Victor, 
who  heard  the  bell,  hastened  in  some  sur- 
prise to  answer  it. 

'  Tell  Mr.  Harrinffton  a  stranger  wishes 
tq  see  him, '  said  Arthur,  following  the  polite 
valet  into  the  library,  where  a  fire  was  slow- 
ly struggling  into  life. 

'Yes,  sir.  What  name  ?'  and  Victor 
waited  for  amoment,  while  Arthur  hesitated, 
and  finally  stammered  out  : 

•Mr.  St.  Claire,  from  Virginia. ' 

Immediately  Victor  withdrew,  and  seek- 


ing hii  master,  delivered  the  message,  .Ad- 
ding that  the  gentleman  seemed  embarrass* 
ed,  and  he  wouldn't  wonder  if  he'd  come  to 
borrow  money. 

'St.  Claire— St.  Claire,'  Richard  repeated  to 
himself,  '  Where  have  I  heard  that  name 
before  ?  Somewhere,  sure. ' 

'  He  called  himself  a  stranger, '  returned 
Victor,  adding  that  a  youth  by  that  name 
was  visiting  at  Briar  Hill,  and  it  was 
probably  of  him  that  Mr.  Harrington  was 
thinking. 

•  It  may  be,  though  I've  no  remembrance 
of  having  heard  that  fact,'  returned  Rich- 
ard ;  '  but,  lead  on, '  and  he  took  the  arm  of 
Victor,  who  led  him  to  the  library  door  and 
then,  as  was  his  custom,  turned  away. 

More  than  once  during  the  r.ipid  journey, 
Arthur  had  half  resolved  to  turn  back  ana 
not  run  the  fearful  risk  of  being  recognized 
by  Richard  Harrington,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  Edith's  mute  distress  should  he  re- 
turn alone  emboldened  him  to  go  on  and 
trust  to  Providence,  or,  if  Providence  failed, 
trust  to  Richard's  generosity  not  to  betray 
his  secret.  He  heard  the  uncertain  footstep:^ 
in  the  hall,  and  forgetting  tnat  the  eyes  lie 
so  iiiuch  dreaded  could  not  see,  he  pulled 
his  coat  collar  up  around  his  neck  so  as  to 
conceal   as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

'  Mr.  St.  Claire  ?  Is  there  such  a  person 
here  ?'  and  Richard  Harrington  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  andwith  his  sight- 
less eyes  rolling  around  the  room,  stood 
waiting  for  «.u  answer. 

How  well  Arthur  remembered  that  rich, 
full,  musical  voice.  It  seemed  to  him  but 
yesterday  since  he  heard  it  before,  and  he 
shrank  more  and  more  from  the  reply  whicli 
must  be  made  to  that  question,  and  quickly, 
too,  for  the  countenance  of  the  blind  mau 
was  beginning  to  wear  a  look  of  perplexity 
at  the  continued  silence. 

Summoning  all  his  courage  he  stepped  for- 
ward, and  taking  the  hand  groping  in  the 
air,  said  rapidly,  '  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  I've 
come  upon  so  queer  an  errand.  You  know 
Edith  Hastings,  the  little  girl  who  lived 
with  Mrs.  Atherton  ?' 

He  thought  by  introducing  Edith  at  once 
to  divert  the  blind  man  from  himself,  but 
Richard's  quick  ear  had  caught  a  tone  not 
wholly  unfamiliar  as  he  replied, 

'Yes,  I  know  Edith  Hastings,  and  it 
seems  to  me  I  ought  to  know  you,  too.  I've 
heard  your  name  and  voice  before.  Wasn't 
it  in  Geneva  ?  '  and  the  eagle  eyes  fastened 
^themselves  upon  the  wall  just  back  of  where 
Arthur  stood. 

Arthur  fairly  gasped  for  breath,  and  for 
an  instant  he  was  as  Richard  himself  ;  then. 
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matching  at  the  word    Geneva,  he  answered, 

*  Did  you  ever  live  in  Geneva,  air  ?' 

*  Not  in  the  village,  but  near  there  on  tha 
lake  shore, '  answered  Richard,  and  Arthur 
continued. 

'  You  pruhably  attended  the  examinations 
then  at  the  Academy,  and  heard  me  speak. 
1  was  a  pupil  there  nearly  two  years  hsfor* 
entering  the  college.' 

Arthur  fancied  himself  rpmiirkably  clever 
for  having  suggested  an  idea  which  seemed 
so  perfectly  to  satisfy  his  companion  and 
which  was  not  a  falsehood  either.  He  had 
been  a  student  in  the  Academy  for  nearly 
two  years,  had  »pokenat  all  the  exhibitions, 
receiving  the  prize  at  one  ;  he  had  seen 
Richard  Harrineton  among  the  spcct  <tors, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  Richard  might  have 
observed  him,  though  not  very  closely,  else 
he  had  never  put  himself  in  his  power  by 
the  one  single  act  which  was  embittering 
bis  young  lite. 

'  It  is  fikcly  you  are    right,'  said  Richard, 

*  I  was  often  at  the  examinations,  and  since 
my  misfortune  I  find  myself  reoognizin 
voices  as  I  never  could  have  done  when 
hiid  sight  as  well  as  hearing  upon  which  to 
depend.  But  you  spoke  of  Kdith  Hastings. 
I  trust  no  harm  has  befallen  the  child.  I 
am  much  interested  in  her  and  wonder  she 
has  not  been  here  long  er.'  this.  What 
would  vou  tell  me  of  i;er  ?' 

Briefly  Arthur  related  the  particulars  of 
bis  visit  at  Briar  Hill,  a  visit  which  had 
ended  so  disastrously  to  Edith,  and  even 
before  he  reached  the  important  point, 
Richard  answered  promptly,  'She  shall 
come  here,  I  need  her.  I  want  her — want 
her  for  my  sister,  my  child.  I  shall  never 
have  another  ;'  and  pressing  his  hands  sud- 
denly upon  his  forehead,  whoso  blue  veins 
seemed  to  swell  with  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions,  he  continued.  '  But,  no,  Mr.  St. 
Claire.  It  cannot  be,  she  is  too  voung,  too 
merry  hearted,  too  full  of  life  ana  love  to  be 
brought  into  the  shadow  of  our  household. 
She  would  fall  upon  my  hands.  Her  voice 
would  grow  sadder  and  more  mournful  with 
the  coming  of  every  season,  until  at  last 
when  I  had  learned  to  love  her  as  my  life,  I 
should  some  morning  listen  for  what  would 
never  greet  my  car  again.  It's  a  great 
temptation,  but  it  must  not  be.  A  crazy  old 
man  and  his  blind  son  are  not  fit  guardians 
for  a  child  like  Edith  Hastings.  She  must 
not  walk  in  our  darkness. ' 

'  But  might  not  lier  presence  bring  day- 
light to  that  darkness  ?'  asked  Arthur, 
gazing  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and 
admiration  upon  the  singularly  handsome, 
noble-looking  man,  who  was  indeed  walking 
In  thick  darkness. 


'She  might,'  said  Richard.  '  Yea,  sh« 
misht  bring  the  full  rich  daylight  to  ua,  but 
on  her  the  ahadow  would  fall  with  a  fearful 
blackupss  if  she  linked  her  destiny  with 
mine.  Young  man,  do  you  like  Kdith  liast* 
ings,  if  so,  take  her  yourself,  and  it  niouey 

Arthur  here  interrupted  him  with,  '  I 
have  money  of  my  own,  air  ;  but  I  have  no 
home  at  present.  I  am  a  student  in  ool< 
lege.  I  can  do  nothing  with  her  there,  but 
—  and  his  voice  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper. 
'  Years  hence,  I  hope  to  have  a  home,  and 
then,  if  you  are  tired  of  Kdith  I  will  take 
her.  Meantime  keep  her  atCuUiiigwood  for. 
me.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?' 

'  You  are  youns,  I  think,'  said  Richard, 
smiling  at  Arthur  h  proposition,  and  smiling 
again,  when  in  tones  apologetical,  as  if  to 
be  only  so  old  were  something  of  which  b« 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  Arthur  returned. 

'  I  am  nineteen  this  month.' 

'And  I  was  thirty,  last  spring,' said 
Richard.  '  An  old  man,  you  think,  no 
doubt.  But  to  return  to  Edith  Hastings. 
My  heart  wants  her  so  much,  while  my  bet- 
ter  judgment  rebels  against  it.  Will  she 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  refuse  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  yes,^  said  Arthur,  grasping  the 
hand  lying  on  Richard's  knee.  I  can't  go 
back  to  her  without  you.  But  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, before  I  urge  it  farther,  let  me  ask,  as 
her  friend,  will  she  come  here  as  a  servant,  or 
an  equal  ?' 

There  wan  an  upward  flashing  of  the  keen 
black  eyes,  a  flush  upon  the  high, white  fore- 
heiul,  and  Richard  impatiently  stamped  upon 
the  floor  impatiently  as  he  answered 
proudly, 

'  She  comes  as  an  equal,  or  not  at  all.  She 
shall  be  as  highly  educated  and  as  thoroughly 
accomplished  as  if  the  blood  of  the  Harnng- 
tons  ran  in  her  veins. ' 

*  Then  take  her,'  and  Arthur  seemed  more 
anxious  thmi  before.  '  She  will  do  justice 
to  your  training.  She  will  be  wondrously 
beautiful.  She  will  grace  the  halls  of  Col- 
lingwood  with  the  air  of  England's  queen. 
You  will  not  be  ashamed  of  her,  and  who 
knows  but  some  day — ' 

'There,  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,' he 
thought,  as  he  saw  the  forehead  tie  itself  ap 
in  knots,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  twitch 
with  merriment. 

'  By  that  last  speech  you've  proved  how 
young  and  romantic  you  are,'  answered 
Richard.  '  Winter  and  spring  go  not  well 
together.  Edith  Hastings  wifl  never  be  mv 
wife.  But  she  siiall  come  to  Collingwood. 
I  will  return  with  you  and  bring  her  back 
myself  ' 

Rinffina  the  bell  for  Victor,  he  bade  him 
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see  that  breakfwt  wiw  nerved  at  once,  iayin 
that  he  was  going  with  his  friend  to  A' 
baiiy. 

•  Without  me?'  asked  Victor,  in  much  sur- 
prise, and  Richard  replied, 

•  Yes,  without  you,  adding  in  an  asidn  to 
Arthur,  '  Victor  is  so  much  accuHtomod  to 
Waiting  upon  me  that  he  thinks  liiraself  ne- 
oesHary  to  every  movement,  but  I'd  rati  er 
travel  alone  with  Edith,  she'll  do  as  well  as 
Victor,  and  I  have  a  fancy  to  keep  my  move- 
ments a  secret,  at  least  until  the  child  is 
fairly  in  the  house.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Atherton  ;  I'll  have  John  drive  us  to 
•the  next  station,  and  meet  me  there  to-mor- 
row.' 

So  saying,  he  excused  himself  for  a  few 
moments  and  groped  his  way  up  stairs  to 
make  some  necessary  changes  in  his  dress. 
For  several  minutes  Arthur  was  alone,  and 
free  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  escape 
from  detection. 

•  In  my  dread  of  recognition  I  undoubtedly 
Aggravated  itp  chances,'  he  thought.  'Of 
course  this  Mr.  Harrington  dil  not  observe 
me  closely.  It  was  night, and  he  was  almost 
bUnd,  even  then.  My  voice  and  manner  are 
all  that  can  betray  me,  and  as  he  i.i  appar- 
ently satisfied  on  that  point,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  apprehend  from  him. ' 

Arthur  liked  to  feel  well — disagreeable 
reflections  did  not  suit  his  temperament,  and 
haying  thus  dismissed  from  hi8  mind  the  only 
thing  annoying  him  at  the  present,  he  becan 
to  examine  the  books  arrayed  so  carefully 
upon  the  shelves,  whistling  to  himself  as  h« 
did  so,  and  pronouncing  Arthur  8t  Claire  a 
prett}'  good  fellow  after  all,  if  he  had  a  se- 
cret of  which  most  people  would  not  ap- 
prove. He  had  just  reached  this  conclusion 
when  Richard  reappeared,  and  breakfast  was 
soon  after  announced  by  the  valet,  Victor. 
That  being  over,  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  if  they  would  reach  the  cars  in  time 
for  the  next  train,  and  bidding  his  father  a 
kind  adieu,  Richard  went  with  Arthur  to 
the  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  the  depot  of 
the  adjoining  town.  More  than  one  passen- 
ger turned  their  heads  to  look  at  the  straii- 
([ers  as  they  came  in,  the  older  led  by  the 
▼ounger,  who  yet  managed  so  skilfully  that 
nut  few  guessed  how  great  a  calamity  had 
befallen  the  man  with  the  dark  hair,  and 
black,  glittering  eyes.  Arthur  took  a  great 
pride  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  com- 
panion,and  in  all  he  did  there  was  a  delicacy 
And  tenderness  which  touched  a  chord 
almost  fraternal  in  the  heart  of  the  blind 
man,  who,  as  the  day  wore  on,  found 
kimself  drawn  more  and  more  toward  his 
new  acquaintance. 
'i ' '  I  believe  even  I  might  be  happy  if  both 


you  and  Edith  could  live  with  me,*  he  naid, 
at  last,  when  Albany  was  reached,  and  th«T 
were  ascending  the  steps  to  the  Delaven. 

'Poor  little  Edith,'  rejoined  Arthur,  'I 
wonder  if  she  haa  been  very  lonely  ?  Shall 
we  go  to  her  at  once  ?' 

'Yes,' answered  Richard,  and  leaning  on 
Arthur's  arm,  he  preceeded  to  the  door  of 
Edith's  room. 
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'Oh,  Mr.  Arthur,  yon  did  come  back,' 
and  forgettinjr,  in  her  great  joy,  that  Arthur 
was  a  gentleman,  and  she  u  waiting-maid, 
Edith  wound  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him  twice  ore  he  well  knew  what  sh« 
was  doing. 

For  an  instant  the  haughty  young  man 
felt  a  flush  of  insulted  dignity,  but  it  quickly 
vanished  when  he  saw  the  tall  form  of 
Richard  bending  over  the  little  girl  and 
heard  him  saying  to  her, 

'  Have  you  no  welcoming  kiss  for  me  ?  * 

'  Yes,  forty  hundred,  it  you  like,'  and  in 
her  delight  Edith  danced  about  the  room 
like  one  insane. 

Thrusting  the  locket  slily  into  Arthur's 
hand,  she  whispered, 

'  I  slept  with  her  last  ni^ht,  and  dreamed 
it  was  not  the  first  time  either.  Will  you 
ask  her  when  you  see  her  if  she  ever  knew 
me?' 

'  Yes,  yes, '  he  answered,  making  a  gesture 
for  her  to  stop  as  Richard  was  about  to 
speak. 

'Edith,'  said  Richard,  winding  his  arm 
around  her  '  Edith,  I  have  come  to  take  von 
home — to  take  you  to  Collingwood  to  uve 
with  me.     Do  you  wish  to  go  T  ' 

'  Ain't  there  ghosts  at  Collingwood  !  * 
asked  Edith,  who,  now  that  what  she  most 
desired  was  just  within  her  reach,  began, 
like  every  human  being  to  see  goblins  in  thm 
path.  '  Ain't  there  ghosts  at  Collingwood  f 
— a  little  boy  with  golden  curls,  and  must  I 
sleep  in  the  chamber  with  him  ?  ' 

'  Poor  child,'  said  Richard,  'You  too, have 
heard  that  idle  tale.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the 
boy  with  the  golden  hair  1 '  and  holding  her 
so  dose  to  him  that  he  could  feel  the  oeat- 
ing  of  her  heart  and  hear  her  soft,  low 
breathing,  he  told  her  all  there  was  to  tell  of 
his  half-brother  Charlie,  who  died  just  one 
day  after  his  young  mother,  and  was  buried 
in  the  same  coffin. 

They  could  not  return  to  Collingwood  that 
night,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  pri> 
▼ate  parlour  which  Arthur  engage  for  him- 
self and  his  blind  friend.     It  was  atrangft 
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how  fast  tiioy  grew  to  liking  e«oh  other,  and 
it  was  a  pl«M«nt  sight  to  look  at  them  aa 
they  sat  there  in  the  warm  firelight  which 
the  lateness  of  the  season  made  neoeasary  to 
their  comfort — the  one  softened  and  toned 
down  by  alUioiion  and  the  daily  cross  he  was 
compelled  to  bear,  the  other  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth  when  the  world  Iry  all  bright  he- 
fore  him  and  he  had  naught  to  do  but  enter 
the  KlyBJan  fields  and  fdack  thf  fuirost 
flowerH. 

It  was  late  when  i >^y  separated,  hut  at  a 
ooniparatively  early  hour  next  moiiiing  they 
assemhled  K^in,  this  time  f>  bid  gou<t  bytt, 
for  their  patlis  lay  in  ditl'erpnt  dfroctions. 

'  You  mu«t  write  to  iMe,little  Metaphysics,* 
said  Arthur,  as  with  hat  and  hIuiwI  in  hnnd 
he  stood  in  the  depot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson. 

'  Ves, '  rejoined  Richard,  '  she  is  to  be  my 
private  amanuensis,  and  shall  let  you  know 
of  uur  welfare,  and  now,  I  suppone,  we  must 
go.' 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  ride  to  Edith,  plea- 
santer  than  when  dhe  came  with  Arthur, 
but  a  slight  headache  made  her  droway,  and 
leaning;  on  Ricliard's  arm  she  fell  asleep,  nor 
woke  until  Weut  Shuanondale  waa  reached. 
The  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  them,  and 
Victor  sat  inside.  He  had  come  ostenbihly 
to  meet  his  master,  but  really  to  see  the 
kind  of  specimen  he  was  bringing  to  the  aris- 
tocratic lialls  of  Collingwotd. 

Long  and  earnest  had  been  the  dismission 
there  concerning  the  little  lady  ;  Mrs.  Mat- 
son,  the  housekeeper,  sneering  rather  con- 
temptuously at  one  who  heretofore  had  been 
a  servant  at  Briar  Hill.  Victor,  on  the  con- 
trary, stood  ready  to  espouse  her  cauae, 
thinking  within  himself  how  he  would  teach 
her  many  points  of  etiquette  of  which  he 
knew  she  must  neceasarily  be  ignorant ;  but 
firstly  he  would,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
*  see  what  kind  of  metal  she  waa  made  of. ' 

Accordingly  his  first  act  at  the  depot  was 
to  tread  npon  her  toes,  pretending  he  did 
not  see  her,  but  Kdith  knew  he  did  it  pnr- 
posely,  and  while  her  black  eyea  blazed  with 
anger,  she  exclaimed, 

*  You  wretch,  how  dare  you  be  so  rude  ?' 
Assisting  Richard  into  the  carriage,  Vic- 
tor was  about  to  turn  away,  leaving  Edith  to 
take  care  of  herself,  when  with  all  the  air  of 
ft  queen,  she  said  to  him, 

•  Help  me  in,  sir.  Don't  you  know  your 
Imsinesa  !' 

'  Fardonnez  mot, '  returned  Victor,  speak- 
ing in  his  mother  tongue,  and  bowing  low  to 
the  indignant  child,'  whom  he  helped  to  a 
■eat  by  Richard. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them  to  the  gate 
of   Collingwood,    and  Edith   was  certainly 


pardonable  if  she  did  cMt  a  glance  of  exul- 
tation in  the  direction  of  Briar  Hill,  as  they 
wound  up  the  gravelled  road  and  through 
the  hadsome  grounds  of  what  henceforth  waa 
to  be  her  home. 

'  I  guess  Mrs.  Atherton  will  be  sorry  she 
acted  so,'  she  thought,  and  she  was  even  re- 
volving the  expediency  of  putting  on  airs 
and  not  speaking  to  her  former  niistiesH, 
when  the  oarriuge  stopped  and  Victor  ap- 
peared at  the  window  all  attention,  anil  sk- 
iiig  if  he  shouhl  'aHaist  Mias  Hastings  to 
alidhk' 

In  the  door  Mrs.  Matson  was  waiting  to 
receive  them,  rubbing  her  gold-bowed  spec* 
tacles  and  stroking  her  heavy  ailk  with  an 
air  which  would  have  awed  a  child  leas  Helf- 
Assured  than  Edith.  Nothing  grand  or 'liti- 
gant e*!e)ned  strange  or  new  to  her.  On  tlie 
contrary  she  took  tu  it  naturally  as  if  it  were 
her  native  element,  and  now  aa  she  stcpp.  <1 
upon  the  marble  floor  of  the  lofty  hall  aha 
involuntarily  cut  a  pirouette,  exclaiming, 
'  Oh,  but  isn't  this  jollv  !  Seems  as  if  I'd 
got  back  to  heaven  What  a  splendid  room 
to  sing  in,'  and  she  began  to  warble  a  wild, 
impassioned  air  which  made  Richard  pause 
and  listen,  wondering  whence  came  the  feel- 
ing which  so  affected  him,carryiug  hittl  bftck 
to  the  hills  of  Germany. 

Mrs.  Matson  looked  ihooked,  Victor 
amused,  whle  the  sensible  driver  muttered 
to  himself  as  he  gathered  up  his  reins,  'That 
gal  is  just  what  Collingwood  needs  to  keep 
it  from  being  a  dungeon,' 

Mrs.  Matson  ]|ad  seen  Edith  at  Briar  Hill, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  a  close 
scrutiny  as  she  conducted  her  to  the  large, 
handsome  chamber,  which  Richard  in  nia 
hasty  directions  of  the  previous  morning  bad 
said  was  to  be  hers,  and  which,  with  it, 
light,  tasteful  furniture,  crimson  curtains' 
and  cheerful  blazing  tire  seemed  to  the  de- 
lighted child  a  second  paradise.  Clapping 
her  hands  she  danced  about  the  apartment, 
screaming,  '  It's  the  joUiest  place  I  ever 
was  in.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  jolly  V 
asked  Mrs.  Matson,  with  a  great  deal  of 
dignity  ;  but  ere  Edith  could  reply,  Victor, 
who  came  up  with  the  foreign  chest,  chimed 
in,  '  She  means  pretty,  Madame  Matson, 
and  understands  French,  no  doubt.  Parley 
votis  FranctcM?'  and  he  turned  to  Edith 
who,  while  recognizing  something  famili- 
lar  in  the  sonnd,  felt  sure  he  was  making  fun 
of  her  and  answered  back,  •  Parley  ooo 
fool  I  I'll  tell  Mr.  Harrington  how  you  tease 
me.' 

Laughing  aloud  at  her  reply,  Victor  put 
the  chest  in  its  place, made  some  remark  con- 
cerning its  quaint    appearance,    and  bowed 
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himself  from  the  room,    saying  to  her  as  he 
shut  the  door,  , 

'  Bon  aoir.  Mademoiselle. ' 

'I've  heard  that  kind  of  talk  before,' 
thought  Edith,  as  she  began  to  brush  her 
hair,  prepwatory  to  going  down  to  supper, 
which  Mrs.  Mafcson  said  was  waiting. 

At  the  table  she    met    with  the  old  man, 
who  had  seen  her    alight    from  tlie  carriage, 
and    had    asked    the    miscliievous    Victor, 
*  Who  was    the    small    biped    Richard  had 
brought  home  ?' 

'That,'  said  Victor.  'Why,  that  is 
Charlie  turned  into  a  ;^i  1. '  And  preposterous 
as  the  idea  seemed,  the  old  m<in  seized  upon 
it  at  once,  smoothing  Edith's  hair  when  he 
saw  her,  tapping  her  rosy  cheeks,  calling  her 
Charlie,  and  muttering  to  himself  of  the 
wonderful  process  which  had  transformed 
his  fair-haired  boy  into  a  black-haired  girl. 

Sometimes  the  utter  iuipobsibility  of  the 
thing  seemed  to  penetrate  even  his  darkened 
mind,  and  then  he  would  whisper,  'I'll 
make  believe  it's  Charlie,  anyway,'  so 
Charlie  he  persisted  in  calling  her,  and 
Richard  encouraged  him  in  this  whim, 
wlien  he  found  how  nmch  satisfaction  it 
aH'orded  the  old  man  to  '  make  believe. ' 

The  day  foUowmt;  Edith's  arrival  at  Col- 
lingwood  there  was  a  long  consultation  be- 
tween Richard  and  Victor  concerning  t'<3 
litlle  girl,  about  whose  personal  appearance 
the  former  would  now  know  something 
definite. 

'  How  does  Edith  Hastings  look  ?'  he  ask- 
ed,and  after  a  moment  of  grave  delil^eration, 
Victor  replied,  ' 

'  She  has  a  fat  round  face,  with  regular 
features,  except  that  the  nose  turns  up 
somewhat  after  the  spitfire  order,  and  tier 
mouth  is  a  trifle  too  wide.  Her  forehead  is 
not  rery  high-^it  would  not  become  her 
style  if  it  were.  Her  hair  is  splendid — 
thick,  black  and  glossy  as  satin,  and  her 
eyes — there  are  not  words  enough  either  in 
the  French  or  English  lan&fuage  with  which 
to  describe  her  eyes — they  are  so  bright  and 
deep  that  nobody  can  look  into  them  long 
without  wincing.  I  should  say,  sir,  if  put 
on  oath,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  deuce 
in  her  eyes. ' 

'  When  she  is  excited,  you  mean, 
rupted  Richard.  'How  are  they 
pose?' 

'  They  are  never  there,'  leturned  Victor. 
•  They  roll  and  urn  and  flash  and  sparkle, 
and  light  upon  one  so  uncomfortably,  that 
he  begins  to  think  of  all  the  badness  he  ever 
did,  and  to  wonder  if  those  coals  of  fire  can't 
ferret  out  the  whole  thing. ' 

'I  like  her  eyes,'  said  Richard,  ' but  go 
on.     Tell  me  of  her  complexion. ' 


'  inter- 
in  re- 


*  Black,  of  course,'  continued  Victor,  'but 
smooth  as  glass,  with  just  enough  red  in  it 
to  make  rouge  unnecessary.  On  the  whole  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  in  seven  or  eight  year's 
time  she'd  be  as  handsome  as  the  young  lady 
of  CoUingwood  ought  to  be. ' 

'  How  should  she  be  dressed  ?'  asked 
Richard,  who  knew  that  Victor's  taste  upon 
such  matters  was  infallible,  his  mother  and 
sistci-  both  having  been  Paris  mantua- 
mskers. 

'  She  should  have  scarlet  and  crimson  and 
dark  blue  trimmed  with  black,'  said  Victor, 
adding  that  he  presumed  Mrs.  Atherton 
would  willingly  attend  to  those  matters. 

Richard  was  not  so  sure,  but  he  thought 
it  worth  the  while  to  try,  and  he  that  night 
dispatched  Victor  to  Briar  Hill  with  a  request 
that  she  would,  if  convenient,  call  upon  him 
a^  once. 

'Don't  tell  her  what  I  want,' he  said, 
'  I  wish  to  surprise  her  with  a  siglit  of 
Edith.' 

Victor    promised    obedience    and    set  off 
for  Briar  Hill    where  he    found    no  one  but 
Rachel,  sitting  before    the  kitchen  fire,  and 
watching  the  big  red  apples    toasting  upon 
the  hearth. 

'  Miss  Grace  had  started  that  morning  for 
New  York, '  she  said,  '  and  the  Lord  only 
knew  when  she'd  come  home.' 

'  And  as  he  probably  won't  tell,  I  may  as 
well  go  back,'  returned  Victor,  and  bidding 
Rachel  send  her  mistress  to  CoUingwood  as 
soon  as  she  should  return,  he  bowed  himself 
from  the  room. 

As  Rachel  said,  Grace  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and  the  object  of  her  going  was  to 
repair  the  wrong  done  to  Edith  Hastings,  by 
taking  her  a  second  tune  from  the  Asylum, 
and  bringing  her  back  to  Briar  Hill.  Day 
and  night  the  child's  parting  words,  •  You'll 
be  sorry  some  time,' rang  in  her  ears,  until 
she  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  as- 
tonished the  delighted  Rachel  by  announc 
ing  her  intention  of  going  after  the  little  girl. 
With  her  to  will  was  to  do  and  while  Victor 
was  reporting  her  absence  to  his  master,  she 
half -distracted,  was  repeating  the  words  of 
the  matron. 

'  Has  not  been  here  at  all,  and  have  not 
he.ird  from  her  either  !  What  can  it  mean  ?' 

The  matron  could  not  tell,  and  for  several 
days  Grace  lingered  in  the  city, 
hoping  Arthur  would  appear  but  a 
he  failed  to  do  this,  she  at  last 
vfTotf.  to  him  at  Geneva,  and  then,  in  a  sad, 
perploxed  state  of  mind,  returned  to 
Shitfinondale,  wondering  at  even  chiding  old 
Rachel  far  evincing  s<  little  feeling  at  hor 
disappointment. 
But  old  Rachel  by  this  time  had  her  secret 
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which  she  meant  to  keep,  and  when  at  last 
Qrace  asked  if  any  one  had  called  during  her 
absence,  she  mentioned  the  names  of  every 
one  yave  Victor,  and  tlien  tried  very  hard  to 
think  'who  that  'tother  eue  was.  She 
kuowed  there  was  somebody  else,  but  for 
the  life  of  her  she  couldn't — '  Rachel  did 
not  quite  dare  to  tell  so  groa»  a  falsehood, 
and  tso  at  this  point  she  conciluded  to  think, 
and  ended  suddenly. 

•  Oh,  yes,  1  remember  now.  'Twas  that 
tall,  long  haired,  soeiitfld-up,  big-feelin' 
man  they  call  Squire  Her  rin'ton's  va//y. ' 

•  Victor  Duprea  been  here  !'  and  Grace's 
face  lighted  perceptibly. 

*  Yes,  he  said  mouse-eer,  or  somethin'  like 
that — meauiu'  the  squire,  in  course — wanted 
you  to  come  up  than  as  soon  as  you  got 
home, and  my  'pinion  is  that  you  go  to  oncet. 
Twont  be  dark  this  good  while. ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with 
Qrace's  feelings  than  to  follow  Rachel's  ad- 
vice, and  half  an  hour  later,  Victor  reported 
to  his  master  that  the  carriage  from  Briar 
Hill  had  stopped  before  their .  door.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  astonishtpent  when,  on  entering  the 
parlour,  the  first  object  that  met  her  view 
was  her  former  waiting-maid,  attired  in  the 
crimson  merino  which  Mrs.  Matson,  Lulu, 
the  chambermaid,  and  Victor  had  gotten  up 
between  them  ;  and  which,  though  not  the 
best  fit  in  the  ^orld,  was,  in  colour,  exceed- 
ingly becoming  tc  the  dark-eyed  child,  who 
perched  upon  the  music-stool,  was  imitating 
her  own  operatic  songs  to  the  infinite  delight 
of  the  old  man,  nodding  his  approval  of  the 
horrid  discords. 

'  Edith  Hastings  I'  she  exclaimed,  'What 
are  you  doing  here  ?'  Springing  frou]  the 
stool  and  advancing  towards  Grace,  Edith 
replied. 

'  I  live  here.  I'm  Mr.  Richard's  little 
cirl.  I  eat  at  the  table  with  him,  too,  and 
don't  have  to  wash  the  dishes  either.  I'm 
going  to  be  a  lady  just  like  you,  ain't  I,  Mr. 
Harrington  ?'  and  she  turned  to  Richard, 
who  had  entered  in  time  to  hear  the  last  of 
her.  remarks. 

There  was  a  world  of  love  in  the  sightless 
eyes  turne  I  toward  the  little  girl,  and  by 
that  token,  Grace  Atherton  knew  that 
j£dith  had  spoken  truly. 

*  Run  away,  Edith, '  he  said,  *  I  wish  to 
talk  with  the  lady  alone. ' 

Edith  obeyed,  and  when  she  was  gone 
Richard  explained  to  Grace  what  seemed  to 
her  so  mysterious,  while  she  in  return  con- 
fessed the  injustice  done  to  the  child,  and 
told  how  she  had  sought  to  repair  the 
wrong. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  her,'  she  said. 


'  She  will  be  happier  with  you  than  with 
me,  fur  she  likes  you  best.  I  think,  too.  she 
will  make  good  use  of  any  advantages  you 
may  give  her.  She  has  a  habit  of  observing 
closely,  while  her  powers  of  imitation  are 
unsurpassed.  She  is  fc  id  of  elegance  and 
luxury,  and  nothing  can  please  her  more 
than  to  be  equal  iaa 'aouse  like  this.  But 
what  do  you  wish  of  me  ?  What  can  I  do 
to  assist  >  on  ?' 

In  a  few  words  Richard  stated  his  wishes 
that  she  should  attend  to  Edith's  wardrobe, 
saying  he  had  but  little  faith  in  Mrs.  Mat- 
son's  taste.  He  could  not  have  selected  a 
better  person  to  spend  his  money  than 
Grace,  who,  while  purchasing  nothing  out  of 
place,  bought  always  the  most  expensive 
articles  in  market,  and  when  at  last  the  pro* 
cess  was  ended,  and  the  last  dressmaker  gone 
from  CoUingwood,  Victor  with  a  quizzical 
expression  upon  his  face,  handed  his  master 
a  bill  for  five  hundred  dollars,  that  being  the 
exact  amonnt  expended  on  Edith's  wardrobe. 
But  Richard  uttered  no  word  of  complaint. 
During  the  few  weeks  she  had  lived  with 
him  she  had  crept  away  down  into  his  heart 
just  wiiere  Charlie  used  to  be,  and  there 
was  nothing  is  his  power  to  give  which  he 
would  withhold  from  her  now.  She  should 
have  the  best  of  teachers,  he  said,  particu- 
larly in  music,  of  which  she  was  passionate- 
ly fond. 

Accordingly,  in  less  than  a  week  there 
came  to  CoUingwood  a  Boston  governess, 
armed  and  equipped  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day  ;  and  beneath  the  super- 
vision of  Richard  and  Victor,  Grace  Atner- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Chapen,  Edith's  education  be- 
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Elight  times  have  the  Christmas  fires 
been  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  Shannondale's 
liappy  homes  ;  eight  times  the  bell  from  St. 
Luke's  tower  has  proclaimed  an  old  year 
dead,  and  a  new  one  born;  eight  times  the 
meek-eyed  daisy  struggling  through  the 
April  snow,  has  blossomed,  iaded  and  died  { 
eight  times  has  summer  in  all  her  slowinff 
bMuty  sat  upon  the  New  England  hills,  and 
the  mellow  autumnal  light  of  hazy  October 
days  falls  on  Collin^ood  for  *tbe<eighth 
time  sine  we  last  trod  the  winding  paths 
and  gravelled  walks  where  now  the  yellow 
leaves  are  drifting  down  from  the  tall  old 
maples  and  lofty  elms,  andwhere  myriads 
flowers  of  gorgeous  hue  are  lifting  their 
proud  heads  unmindful  of  the  November 
frosts  hastening  on  apace.     All  around  Col* 
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lingwood  seems  the  same,  save  that  the 
shrubs  and  vines  show  a  more  luxurious 
growth,  and  the  pond  a  wider  sweep,  but 
within  there  is    an    empty  chair,  a    vacant 

{>lace,  for  the  old  man  has  eone  to  join  his 
ost  ones  where  there  is  daylight  forever,  and 
the  winter  snows  have  four  times  fallen  upon 
his  grave.  They  missed  him  at  first  and 
mourned  for  him  truly,  but  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  live  without  him,  and 
the  household  life  goes  on  much  as  it  did  be- 
fore. 

It  is  now  the  afternoon  of  a  mild  October 
day,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened 
wide  to  admit  the  warm  south  wind,  which, 
dallying  for  a  moment  with  the  curtains  of 
costly  lace,  floats  on  to  the  chamber  above, 
where  it  toys  with  the  waving  plumes  a 
young  girl  is  arranging  upon  her  riding  hat, 
pausmgoccaaionally  to  speak  tothe  fair  blonde 
whosits  watching  her  movements,  and  whose 
face  betokens  a  greater  maturity  than  her 
own,  for  Grace  Atherton's  family  Bible 
says  she  is  thirty-two,  while  Edith  is  seven- 
teen. 

Beautiful  Edith  Hastings.  Eight  years 
of  delicate  nurture,  tender  care  and  perfect 
health  have  ripened  her  into  a  maiden  of 
wondrous  beauty,  and  far  and  near  the  peo- 
ple talk  of  the  bhnd  man's  ward,  the  pride 
Mid  glory  of  Collingwood.  Neither  pains 
nor  money,  nor  yet  severe  discipline,  have 
been  spared  by  Richard  Harrington  to  make 
her  what  she  is,  and  while  her  imperious 
temper  has  bent  to  the  one,  her  intellect 
and  manners  have  expanded  and  improved 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  other,  and 
Biickard  has  not  only  a  plaything  and  pet  in 
the  little  girl  be  took  from  obscurity,  but 
also  a  companion  and  equal,  capable  of 
entering  with  him  the  mazy  labyrinths  of 
science,  and  astonishing  him  with  the  wealth 
of  her  richly  stored  mind.  Still,  in  every- 
thing  pertaining  to  her  woman* 
hood  she  is  wholly  feminine  and  simple- 
hearted  as  a  child.  Now,  as  of  old,  she 
bounds  through  the  spacious  grounds  at  Col- 
lingwood, trips  over  the  grassy  lawn,  dances 
up  the  stairs,  and  fills  the  once  gloomy  old 
place  with  a  world  of  melody  and  sunlight. 
Edith  knows  that  she  is  beautiful !  old 
Rachel  has  told  her  so  a  thousand  times, 
while  Victor,  the  admiring  valet,  tells  her 
so  every  day,  taking**  to  himself  no  little 
credit  for  having  taught  her,  as  he  thinks, 
something  of  Parisian  manners.  Many  are 
the  conversations  she  holds  with  him  in  bis 
mother  tongue,  for  she  has  learned  to  speak 
that  language  with  a  fluency  and  readiness 
whioh  astonishes  her  teachers  and  sometimes 
astonishes  herself.  It  did  not  seem  difficult 
to  her,  but  rather  like  an    old    friend,    and 


Marie  at  first  was  written  on  every  page  of 
Ollendorf.  Bat  Marie  has  faded  now  almost 
entirely  from  her  mind,  as  have  those  other 
mysterious  memories  whioh  nsed  to  haunt 
her  so.  Nothing  but  the  hair  hidden  in  the 
chest  binds  her  to  the  past,  and  at  this  she 
often  looks,  wondering  where  the  head  it 
onoe  adorned  is  lying,  whether  in  the  noisy 
city  or  on  some  grassy  hillside  where  the 
wild  flowers  she  loves  best  are  growing,  and 
the  birds  whose  songs  she  tries  to  imitate, 
pause  sometimes  to  warble  a  requiem  for  the 
dead.  Those  tresses  are  beautiful,  but  not 
so  beautiful  as  Edith's.  Her  blue-black 
hair  is  thicker,  glossier,  more  abundant  than 
in  her  childhood,  and  is  worn  in  heavy 
braids  or  bands  around  her  head,  adding 
creatly  to  her  regal  style  of  beauty.  Edith 
has  a  pardonable  pride  in  her  satin  hair,  and 
as  she  stands  before  the  mirror  she  steals 
an  occasional  glance  at  her  crowning  glory, 
which  is  this  afternoon  arranged  with  far 
more  care  than  usual ;  not  for  any  particular 
reason,  but  because  she  had  a  fancy  that  it 
should  bo'  so. 

They  were  going  to  visit  Grassy  Spring,  a 
handsome  country  seat,  whose  grounds  lay 
contagious  to  those  of  Collingwood,  and 
whose  walls  were  in  winter  plainly  discern- 
able  from  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms. 
It  had  recently  been  purchased  and  fitted 
up  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Collingwood, 
and  its  owner  was  expected  to  take  posses- 
sion in  a  few  days.  Edith's  heart  heat  faster 
when  she  heard  his  name,  for  Arthur  St. 
Claire  was  one  of  the  links  of  the  past  which 
still  lingered  in  her  remembrance.  She  had 
never  seen  him  since  they  parted  in  Albany, 
and  after  his  leaving  college  she  lost  sight  of 
him  entirely.  Latterly,  Jiowever,  she  had 
heard  from  Grace,  who  knew  but  little  more 
of  him  than  herself,  that  he  was  coming  into 
their  very  neighbourhood  ;  that  he  had  pur- 
chased Grassy  Spring,  and  was  to  keep  a 
kind  of  bachelor  s  hall,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
no  wife,  nor  yet  a  prospect  of  any.  So  much 
Edith  knew  and  no  more.  She  did  not  dare 
to  speak  of  Nina,  lot  remembering  her 
solemn  promise,  she  had  never  breathed 
that  name  to  any  living  being.  But  the 
picture  in  the  glass,  as  she  ever  termed  it, 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  deep  interest  she 
felt  in  Grassy  Spring  was  owing,  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Nina 
was  in  her  mind  intimately  associated  with 
the  place.  Sooner  or  later  she  should  meet 
her  there,  she  was  sure ;  should  see  thoB«i 
golden  curls  attain,  and^ook  into  those  80t% 
blue  eyes,  whose  peculiar  expression  she 
remembered  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday 
since  they  first  met  her  view. 

*  It  is  strange  your  cousin    never  married ; 
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he  mustt  by  this  time,  be  nearly  twenty* 
•even, '  she  said  to  Grace,  thinking  the  while 
of  Nina,  and  carelessly  adjusting  the  jaunty 
hat  upon  her  head. 

'  I  think  so  too, '  returned  Grace.  'When 
quite  young  he  was  very  fond  of  the  la  iies, 
but  I  am  told  that  he  now  utterly  ignores 
female  society.  Indeed,  in  his  last  letter  to 
me,  he  states  distinctly  that  he  wishes  for 
no  company  except  occasional  calls  in  a 
friendly  way. ' 

'  Been  disappointed,  probably, '  suggested 
Bdith,  still  thinking  of  Nina,  and  wondering 
if  Arthur  did  love  her  so  very  much  as  to 
put  faith  in  no  one  because  of  her  treachery. 

'It  may  be,'  said  Grace;  'and.  if  so, 
isn't  it  a  little  queer  that  he  and  Mr. 
Harrington  should  live  so  near  each  other  ; 
both  so  occentrio  ;  both  so  handsome  and 
rich  :  both  been  disappointed  ;  and  both  so 
desirable  as  husbands  ? ' 

'  Disappointed,  Mrs.  Atherton  I  Has  Mr. 
Harrington  been  disappointed  ? '  and  the 
rich  bloom  on  Edith's  cheek  deepened  to  a 
scarlet  hue,  which  Grace  did  not  fail  to 
notice. 

Her  friendship  for  Edith  Hastingr  had 
been  a  plant  of  sluggish  growth,  for  she 
could  not,  at  once,  bring  herself  to  treat  as 
an  equal  one  whom  she  formerly  held  as  a 
servant,  but  time  and  circumstances  had 
softened  her  haughty  pride,  while  Edith's 
growing  popularity,  both  in  the  village  aid 
at  Collingwood,  awakened  in  her  a  deep 
interest  for  the  young  girl,  who,  meeting 
her  advance  more  than  half  the  way,  com- 
pelled her  at  last  to  surrender,  and  the  two 
were  now  as  warm  friends  as  individuals 
well  can  be  when  there  is  between  them  so 
creat  a  disparity  of  years  and  so  vast  a  dif- 
ference in  disposition.  In  Grace's  heart  the 
olden  love  for  Richard  had  not  died  out, 
and  hitherto,  it  had  been  som^  consolation 
to  believe  that  no  other  ear  would  ever 
Ueten  to  the  words  of  love,  to  remember 
which  continually  would  assuredly  drive  her 
mad.  But  matters  now  were  changed.  Day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year,  a  rose  had  been  unfolding 
iiaelf  at  Collingwood,  and  with  every  open- 
ing petal  hail  grown  more  and  more  precious 
to  the  blind  man,  until  more  than  one  crone 
foretold  the  end ;  and  Grace  Atherton, 
grown  fonder  of  gossip  than  she  was  wont 
to  be,  listened  to  the  tale,  and  watched,  and 
wondered,  and  wept,  and  still  caressed  and 
loved  the  bright,  beautiful  girl,  whom  she 
dreaded  as  a  powerful  rival.  This  it  was 
that  prompted  her  to  epeak  of  Richard's 
disappointment :  uud  when  she  saw  the 
•fleet  pi vuuoed  upon  Edith,  it  emboldened 
her  to  go  on,  and  tell  how,  years    and  years 


ago,  when  Richard  Harrington  first  went  to 
Europe,  he  had  sued  for  the  hand  of  a  young 

grl  whom  he  met    there,  and    who,    while 
ving  him  dearly,  shrank    from  walking  in 
his  shadow,  and  gave  herself  to  another. 

'  I  must  not  tell  yon  the  name  of  this 
faultly  girl,' said  Grace.  'It  is  suiilcient 
that  her  refusal  made  Richard  gloomy, 
eccentric  and  misanthropical ;  in  short,  it 
nearly  ruined  him.' 

*  My  curse  be  on  the  woman's  head  who 
wrought  this  ruin,  then,'  said  Edith,  h«r 
black  eyes  flashing  with  something  of  their 
former  fire. 

She  had  forgotten  the  scene  in  the  kitchen 
of  Briar  Hill  when  Rachel  whispered  to  her 
that  Grace  Atherton  was  in  love,  and  she 
had  now  no  suspicion  that  the  calm,  white- 
faced  woman  sitting  there  before  her  was 
the  being  she  would  curse.  Neither  was  her 
emotion  caused,  as  Grace  imagined,  by  any 
dread  lest  the  early  love  of  Richard 
Harrington  should  stand  between  her- 
self and  him.  The  thought  that  she 
could  be  his  wife  had  never  crossed  her 
brain,  and  her  feelings  were  those  of  indig- 
nation toward  a  person  who  could  thus  cruel- 
ly deceive  a  man  as  noble  and  good  as  Rich* 
ard,  and  of  pity  for  him  who  had  been  so 
deceived. 

'  I  will  love  him  all  the  more  and  be  the 
kinder  to  him  for  this  vile  creature's  deser- 
tion,' she  thought,  as  she  beat  the  floor 
nervously  with  the  little  prunella  gaiter,  and 
this  was  all  the  good  Grace  Atherton  had 
achieved. 

Edith  had  cursed  her  face  to  face,  and  with 
a  sigh  audible  only  to  herself  she  arose  and 
said  laughingly,  '  It's  time  we  were  o£^  and 
you've  certainly  admired  that  figure  in  the 
glass  long  enough.  What  do  you  think  of 
yourself,  any  way  ?' 

'  Why, '  returned  Edith,  in  the  same  light, 
bantering  tone,  '  I  think  I'm  rather  jnlly,  as 
I  used  to  say.  I  wonder  where  I  picked  up 
that  word.  V^iotor  says  I  must  haye  had  a 
French  nurse,  but  I'm  sure  I  was  too  poor 
for  thtit.  I  wish  I  knew  where  I  did  come 
from  and  who  I  am.  It's  terrible,  this  un- 
certainty as  to  one's  birth.  I  may  be  mar- 
rying my  brother  one  of  these  aajn,  who 
knows  ?' 

*  See  rather  that  you  do  not  many  your 
father, '  retorted  Grace,  following  Editn  aa 
she  tripped  down  the  stairs  and  down  the 
walk,  whipping  the  tufta  of  box  aa  she  went, 
and  answering  to  Grace  who  asked  if  the  did 
not  sometimes  find  her  daties  irksMse  ai 
Collingwood.  *  Nerer,  nerer.  The  liaka  of 
my  chains  ara  all  made  of  love  and  so  they 
do  not  ohafa.  Then,  too,  when  I  rem«nb«r 
what  Biohard  haa  dona  for  me  and  how  few 
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sourcM  of  hftppin«m  he  has,  I  «n  willing  to 

Sve  my  whole  life  to  him,  if  need  be.  Why, 
rs.  Atherton,  j'ou  can't  imagine  how  bis 
dark  features  li^ht  up  with  joy,  when  on  his 
return  from  riding  or  from  transacting  busi- 
ness he  hears  me  in  the  iiall,  and  knows  that 
I  am  there  to  meet  him,'  and  Edith's  bright 
face  sparkled  and  glowed  as  she  thought  how 
often  the  blind  man  had  blessed  her  with  his 
sightless  but  speaking  eyes,  wlien  slie  gave 
ap  some  darling  project  which  would  t  tke 
her  from  bis  side  and  stayed  to  cheer  his 
solitude. 

They  had  mounted  their  horses  by  this  time, 
and  at  the  speed  which  chaiacterized  Edith's 
riding,  dashed  down  the  road  and  struck  in- 
to  the  woods,  the  shortest  route  to  Grassy 
Spring.  With  the  exception  of  CoUingwood, 
Grassy  Spring  was  the  handsomest  country 
seat  for  miles  around,  and  thinking,  as  she 
continually  did,  of  Nina,  Edith  rather  eave 
it  the  preference  as  she  passed  slowly  through 
the  grounds  and  drew  near  to  the  building. 
Grace  had  seen  the  housekeeper.  Mis.  John- 
son, a  talkative  old  lady,  who,  big  with  the 
importance  of  her  oflBce,  showed  them  over 
the  house,  pointing  out  this  elegant  piece  of 
furniture  and  that  handsome  room  with  quite 
as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  had  all  belonged 
to  herself. 

In  the  third  story,  and  only  accessible  by 
two  flights  of  sta  rs  leading  from  Arthur's 
suite  of  rooms,  was  a  larG;e  square  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  Mrs.  Johnson  un- 
locked with  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head, 
saying  to  the  ladies,  '  The  Lord  only  knows 
wiiat  this  place  is  for.  Mr.  St.  Claire  mu«t 
have  fixed  it  himself,  for  I  found  it  locked 
tighter  tnan  a  drum,  but  I  accidentally 
found  on  the  but'ry  shelf  a  rusty  old  key, 
that  fits  it  to  a  T.  I've  been  ia  here  once 
and  bein'  you're  his  kin, '  nodding  to  Grace, 
'  and  t'other  one  is  with  you,  it  can't  do  an 
atom  of  harm  for  you  to  go.  He's  took  more 
pains  with  this  chamber  than  with  all  the 
rest,  and  when  I  asked  what  'twas  for,  he 
said  it  was  his  '  den, '  where  he  could  hide  if 
he  wanted  to. ' 

'Don't  go,'  whispered  Edith,  pulling  at 
Grace's  dress.  '  Mr.  St.  Claire  mieht  not 
like  ft.' 

But  Grace  felt  no  such  scruples,  and  was 
already  across  the  threshold,  leaving  Edith 
by  the  door. 

.r^*It'8  as  bad  to  look  in  as  to  go 
in,'  thought  Edith,  and  conquering  her 
curiosity  with  a  mighty  eflFort,  she  walked 
resolutely  down  stairs,  having  seen  nothing 
save  that  the  carpet  was  of  the  richest  velvet 
and  that  the  windows  had  across  them  slen- 
der iron  ban,  rather  omam«ntal  than  other- 
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wise,  and  so  arranged  ai  to  exclude  neither 
light  nor  air. 

Grace,  on  the  contrary,  examined  the 
apartment  th  roughly,  thinking  Mrs.  John- 
son right  when  she  said  that  more  pains  had 
been  taken  with  this  room  than  all  the 
others.  The  furniture  was  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  elegant  kird.  Handsome  rose- 
wood easy-chairs  and  sofas  covered  with 
rich  satin  damask,  the  colour  and  paitern 
corresponding  with  the  carpet  and  curtaine. 
Ottomans,  divans  and  footstools  were  scat- 
tered about — pictures  and  mirrors  adorned 
the  walls,  while  in  one  corner,  oorered  with 
a  misty  veil  of  lace,  hung  the  portrait  of  a 
female  in  the  full,  rich  bloom  of  womanhood, 
her  light  chestnut  curls  falling  about  her  un- 
covered neck,  and  her  dreamy  eyes  of  blue 
having  in  them  an  expression  much  like  that 
which  Edith  had  once  observed  in  Nina's 
pecuHar  eyes.  The  dress  was  quite  old- 
fashioned,  indicating  that  the  picture  must 
have  been  taken  long  ago,  and  while  Grace 
garing  upon  it  her  wonder  grew  as  to  whose 
it  was  and  whence  it  came. 

'  Look  at  the  bed,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  touching  Grace's  elbow,  she  directed  her 
attention  to  a  side  recess,  hidden  from  view 
by  drapery  of  exquisite  lace,  and  containing 
a  single  bed,  whicn  might  have  been  intend- 
ed for  an  angel,  so  pure  and  white  it  looked 
with  its  snowy  covering. 

*  What  does  it  mean  ?'  asked  Grace,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  bewildered,  while  Mrs. 
Johnson  replied  in  her  favourite  mode  of 
speech. 

*  The  Lord  only  knows — looks  as  if  he  wae 
going  to  make  it  a  prison  for  some  princess  t 
but  here's  the  queerest  thing  of  all, '  and  she 
thumped  upon  a  massive  door,  which  waa 
locked  and  barred,  and  beyond  which  lier 
prying  eyes  had  never  looked. 

Over  the  door  was  a  ventilator,  and  Grace, 
quite  as  curious  as  Mrs.  Johnson,  suggested 
that  a  chair  or  table  be  brought,  upon 
which  she,  being  taller  than  her  companion^ 
might  stand  and  possibly  obtain  a  view. 

'  What  do  you  see  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Johnson, 
as  Grace,  on  tip-toe,  peered  into  what  seem- 
ed to  be  a  solitary  cell,  void  of  furniture  of 
every  kind,  save  a  little  cot,  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  fairy  bed  in  recess,  but  in 
naught  else  resembling  it,  for  its  covering! 
were  of  the  coarsest,  strongest  materials, 
and  the  pillows  scanty  and  »mall. 

Acting  from  a  sudden  impulse,  Grace  de* 
termined  not  to  tell  Mrs.  Johnson  what  she 
saw,  and  stepping  down  from  the  tabl% 
which  she  quickly  rolled  back  to  its  plaoei 
she  said, 

'It's  nothing  but  a  closet,  where,  I  dart 
say,  Mr.  St.    Claire    will    keep  his  olothti 
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when  he  occupies  his  den.  Yon  must  not 
let  any  one  else  in  here,  for  Arthur  might 
be  offended. ' 

Mrs.  Johnson  promised  obedience,  and 
turning  the  rusty  key,  followed  her  visitor 
down  the  two  long  flights  of  stairs,  phe,  re- 
tnrniiig  to  her  duties,  while  Grace  went  to  the 
pleasant  library,  where,  with  her  hat  and 
whip  upon  the  floor,  Edith  sit  readins:  the 
book  she  had  ventured  to  take  from  the 
well-filled  shelves,  and  in  which  she  had  been 
so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  the  slight  rustling 
in  the  adjoining  room,  where  a  young  man 
was  standing  in  the  enclosure  of  the  deep 
bay  window,  and  gazing  intently  at  her. 
He  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter 
that  some  ladies  were  going  over  the  house, 
and  not  caring  to  meet  them,  he  stepped  into 
the  recess  of  the  window  just  as  Edith  en- 
tered the  library.  As  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
fell  upon  her,  he  came  near  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  that  anything  so  grace- 
ful, so  queenly,  and  withal  so  wondrously 
beautiful,  should  be  found  in  Shannondale, 
which,  with  his  city  ideas  still  clinging  to 
him,  seemed  like  an  out  -  of  -  the  -  way 
place,      where      the      girls     were    buxom, 

food-natured  and  hearty,  just  as  he  remem- 
ered  Kitty  Maynard  to  have  been,  and  not 
at  all  like  bhis  creature  of  rare  loveliness, 
sitting  there  before  him,  her  head  inclined 
gracefully  to  the  volume  she  was  reading, 
and  showing  to  good  advantage  her  magnifi- 
cent hair. 

•  Who  can  she  be  V  he  thought,  and  a  thril 
of  unwonted  admiration  ran  through  his 
veins  as  Edith  raised  for  a  moment  her  large 
eyes  of  midnight  blackness,  and  from  his 
hiding-place  ne  saw  how  soft  and  mild  thej 
were  in  their  expression.  •  Can  Grace  have 
spirited  to  her  retreat  some  fair  nymph  for 
company  ?  Hark  !  I  hear  her  voice,  and 
now  for  the  solution  of  the  mysteiy.' 

Standing  back  a  little  further,  so  as  to 
escape  observation,  the  young  man  waited  till 
Grace  Atherton  came  near. 

'  Here  you  are, '  she  said,  '  poring  over  a 
book  as  usual.  I  should  suppose  you'd  had 
enough  of  that  to  do  in  reading  to  Mr.  Har- 
rington— German  Philosophy,  too  !  Will 
wonders  never  cease  ?  Arthur  was  right,  I 
I  declare,  when  he  dubbed  you  Metaphy- 
■ics  ' ' 

'  Edith  Hastings  V  The  young  man  said 
it  beneath  his  breath,  while  he  involuntarily 
made  a' motion  forward. 

'  Can  it  be  possible,  and  yet  now  that  I 
know  it,  1  see  the  little  black-eyed  elf  in 
every  feature.  Well  may  the  blind  man  be 
proud  of  his  protege.  She  might  grace  the 
■Alobnts  df  Venailles,  and  rival  the  Emprew 
herself  I' 


Thus  far  ho  had  soliloquised,  when  ome- 
thing  Grace  was  saying  caught  his  ear  and 
chained  his  attention  at  onee. 

'Oh,  Edith, ' she  began,  'yon  don't  know 
what  you  lost  by  being  ovar  squeamish. 
Such  a  perfect  jewel  box  of  a  room,  with  the 
tiniest  bed  of  solid  mahogany  1  Isn't  it 
queer  that  Arthur  should  have  looked  it  up, 
and  isn't  it  fortunate  for  us  that  Mrs.  Jolm- 
son  found  that  rusty  old  key  which  must 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  door  of  the 
Den,  as  she  says  he  calls  it  ?' 

Anxiously  the  young  man  awaited  Edith's 
answer,  his  face  aglow  with  indignation  and 
his  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 

'Fortunate  for  you,  perhaps,'  returned 
Edith,  tying  on  her  riding- hat,  'but  I 
wouldn't  have  gone  in  for  anything. ' 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  Grace,  walking  into 
the  hall. 

'Bbcanse,'  said  Edith,  'Mr.  St.  Claire 
evidently  did  not  wish  any  one  to  go  in, 
and  I  think  Mrs  Johnson  was  wrong  in 
opening  the  door.' 

'  Wliat  a  little  Puritan  it  is  !'  returned 
Grace,  playfully  caressing  the  rosy  cheeks  of 
Edith,  who  had  now  joined  her  in  the  hall. 
•  Arthur  never  will  know,  for  I  certainly 
shall  not  tell  either  him  or  any  one,  and  I 
gave  Mrs  Johnson  some  very  wholesome  ad- 
vice upon  that  subject.  There  she  is  now 
in  the  back-yard.  If  you  like,  we'll  go 
round  and  give  her  a  double  charge. ' 

The  young  man  saw  them  as  thev  turned 
the  corner  of  the  building,  and  crliding  from 
his  post,  he  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  enter- 
ing the  Den,  locked  the  door,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  tlie  sofa,  groaned  aloud,  while 
the  drops  of  perspiration  oozed  out  upon  his 
forehead,  and  stood  thickly  about  his  lips. 
Then  his  mood  changed,  and  pacing  the  floo: 
he  uttered  inv.ectives  against  the  meddle- 
some Mrs.  Johnson,  who,  by  this  one  act, 
had  proved  that  she  could  not  be  trusted. 
Consequently  she  must  not  remain  longer  at 
Grassy  Spring,  and  while  in  the  yard  below 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  promising  Grace  '  to  be  as 
still  as  the  dead, '  Arthur  St.  Claire  was 
planing  her  dismissal.  This  done,  and  his 
future  course  decided  upon,  the  indignant 
young  man  felt  better,  and  began  to  think 
of  Edith  Hastings,  whom  he  admired  for 
her  honourable  conduct  in  refusing  to  enter 
a  place  where  she  had  reason  to  think  she 
was  not  wanted. 

'  Noble,  high-principled  girl,'  he  said.' 
'  I'm  glad  I  told  Mr.  Harrington 
what  I  did  before  seeing  her.  Otherwise 
he  might  have  suspected  that  her  beauty 
had  something  to  do  with  niy  offer,  and  so 
be  jealous  lest  I  had  designs  upon  his  singing- 
bird,  as    he    called   her.     But  alas,  neither 
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beauty,  nor  grace,  nor  purity  can  now  a^ail 
with  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am,' 
and  again  that  piteous  moan,  as  of  a  soul 
punished  before  its  time,  was  heard  in  the 
silent  room. 

But  hark,  what  sound  is  that,  which, 
8tea"ing  through  the  iron-latticed  windows, 
drowns  the  echo  of  that  moan,  and  makes 
the  young  man  listen  ?  It  is  Edith  Hastings 
singing  one  of  her  wild  songs,  and  as  the 
full  rich  melody  of  her  wonderful  voice  falls 
upon  his  ear,  Arthur  St.  Claire  bows  his 
head  upon  hia  hands  and  weeps,  for  the 
music  carries  him  back  to  the  long  ago  when 
he  had  no  terrible  secret  haunting  every 
hour,  but  was  as  light-hearted  as  the  maiden 
wliom,  as  she  gallops  away  on  her  swift- 
footed  Arabian,  he  looks  after,  with  wistful 
eyeij,  watch  her  until  the  sweep  of  her  long 
riding-skirt  and  the  waving  of  her  graceful 
plumes  disappear  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  dim  woods,  where  night  is  beginning  to 
fall.  Slowly,  sadly  he  turns  froiA  the  win- 
dow —  merrily,  swiftly,  the  riders  dash 
along,  and  just  as  the  clock  strikes  six,  their 
panting  steeds  pause  at  the  entrance  to  Col- 
liugwood.  , 

'    '  .     '     CHAPTER  X.    ,'  ;  ', 

,  '  KDITII  AT   HOME 

it  was  too  late  for  Cr.ica  to  call,  and  bid- 
ding her  companion  good-bye,  she  galloped 
down  the  hill,  while  lOdith,  in  a  meditative 
mood.suffered  her  favourite  Bedouin  to  walk 
leisurely  up  the  carriage  road  which  led  to 
the  rear  of  the  house. 

'  Victor  Dupres  !'  she  exclaimed,  as  a  tall 
figure  emerged  from  the  open  door  and  came 
forward  to  meet  her.  '  Where  did  you  come 
from  ?' 

•From  New  York,'  he  replied,  bow- 
ing very  low.  '  Will  Mademoiselle 
alight?'  and  taking  the  little  foot  from 
out  the  shoe  he  lifted  her  carefully  from  the 
saddle. 

'Is  he  here?'  she  asked,  and  Victor  re- 
plied, 

•  CertainemetU  ;  and  has  brought  home  a 
fresh  recruit  of  the  blues,  too,  judging  from 
the  length  and  colour  of  his  face. ' 

♦Why  did  he  go  to  New  York?' 
interrupted  Edith,  who  had  puzzled  her 
brain  not  a  little  with  regard  to  the  business 
which  had  taken  Richard  so  suddenly  from 
home. 

'  Ajb  true  as  I  live  I  don't  know,'  was 
Victor's  reply.  '  For  once  he's  kept  dark 
•▼•a  to  me,  scouring  all  the  alleys,  and 
Unes,  and  popr-houses  in  the  city,  leaving 
me  at  th«  hotal*  and  taking   with  him  some 


of  those  men  with  brass  buttons  on  their 
cpats.  One  day  when  he  came  back  he 
acted  as  if  he  were  crazy  and  I  saw  the 
great  tears  drop  on  the  table  over  which  he 
was  leaning,  then  when  I  asked  ^'  if  he'd 
heard  bad  news,"  he  answered.  "  No,  joyful 
news.  I'm  perfectly  happy  now.  I'm 
ready  to  go  home,"  and  he  did  seem  happy, 
until  we  drove  up  to  the  gate  and  you  didn't 
come  to  meet  him.  •*  Wnere's  Edith?"  he 
asked,  and  when  Mrs.  Marston  said  you 
were  out,  his  forehead  began  to  tie  itself  up 
in  knots,  just  as  it  does  when  he  is  dis- 
pleased. It's  my  opinion,  Wxaa  Edith,  that 
yuu  humour  him  altogether  too  much.  You 
are  tied  to  bini  as  closely  as  a  mother  to  her 
baby.' 

Edith  sighed,  not  because  she  felt  the 
bands  to  which  Victor  liad  alluded,  bi}t  be* 
cause  she  reproached  herself  tor  not  having 
been  there  to  welcome  the  tdind  man  home 
when  she  knew  how  much  he  thought  of 
these  little  attentions. 

'I'll  make  amends  though,  now,' 
she  said,  and  remembering  tlm  story  of 
his  disappointment,  her  heart  swelled 
with  a  fresh  feeling  of  pity  for  the  helpless 
Richard,  who  sitting  before  the  blazing  fire 
in  the  library,  did  not  hear  the  light  step 
Cuming  so  softly  toward  him. 

All  the  way  from  the  station,  and  indeed 
all  the  way  trom  New  York,  he  liad  pictured 
to  himself  Edith's  sylph-like  form  running 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him  ;  had  felt  her 
warih  hands  in  his,  heard  her  sweet  voice 
welcoming  him  home  again,,  and  the  world 
around  him  was  filled  with  daylight,  for 
Edith  was  the  sun  which  shone  upon  his 
darkness.     She   was  dearer   to  him  now,  if 

Sossible,  than  when  he  left  Colli  ngwood,  for 
uring  his  absence  he  had  learned  that  which 
if  she  knew  it,  would  bind  her  to  him  by 
cords  of  gratitude  too  strong  to  be  lightly 
broken.  She  owed  everything  to  him,  and 
he  alas,  he  groaned  when  he  thought  what 
he  owed  to  her,  but  he  loved  her  all  the  same 
and  this  it  was  which  added  to  the  keenness 
of  his  disappointment  when  among  the 
many  feet  which  hastened  out  to  meet  him, 
he  listened  for  hers  in  vain.  He  knew  it 
was  very  pleasant  in  his  little  library  whither 
Victor  led  him  ;  very  pleasant  to  sit  inliis 
accustomed  chair,  and  feel  the  fire-light 
shining  on  his  face,  but  there  was  some* 
thing  missing,  and  the  blue  veins  were 
swelTinson  bis  forehead,  and  t**'  ^'res  deep- 
ening about  his  mouth,  wheu  v  pair  of  sott, 
white  arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  two 
soft  white  hands  patted  his  bearded  cheeks, , 
and  a  voice,  whose  every  tone  made  his 
heart  throb  and  beat  with  eotti^y*  murmnr- 
edkhisear.  j  i;««T«i 
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'  Dear  Mr.  Richard,  I  am  so  glad  you've 
oome  home,  and  so  sorry  I  was  not  here  to 
meet  you.  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night. 
Forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  There,  let  me 
smooth  the  ugly  wrinkles  away,  they  make 
you  look  so  cross  and  old, '  and  the  little 
fingers  he  vainly  tried  to  clasp,  wandered 
caressingly  over  the  knit  brows,  while,  for 
the  first  time  since  people  began  to  call  her 
Miss  Hastings,  Edith's  lips  touched  his. 

Nor  was  she  sorry  when  she  saw  how  beau- 
tiful the  love-light  broke  all  over  the  dark, 
stern  face,  irradiating  every  feature,  and 
giving  to  it  an  expression  almost  divine. 

'  Kias  me  again,  Birdie,'  he  said.  -  It  is 
not  often  you  grant  me  such  a  treat, '  and  he 
held  her  arms  about  his  neck  until  bhe 
pressed  her  lips  once  more  against  his  own. 

Then  he  released  her,  and  making  her  sit 
down  beside  him,  rested  his  hand  upon  her 
shining  hair,  while  he  asked  her  now  she 
had  busied  herself  in  hib  absence,  if  she  had 
missed  the  old  dark  cloud  a  bit,  and  if  she 
was  not  sorry  to  have  him  back. 

He  knew  jnst  what  her  answer  would  be, 
and  when  it  was  given,  he  took  her  face 
between  his  hands,  and  turning  it  up  to- 
ward him,  said,  '  I'd  give  all  Oollingwood, 
darling,  jnst  to  look  once  into  your  eyes  and 

see    if '  then,    apparently    changing  his 

mind,  he  added,  '  see  if  you  are  pleased 
with  what  I've  brought  you,  look  ;'  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  square  box  he  dis- 
played to  her  view  an  entire  set  of  beaula^l 
pearls.  '  I  wanted  to  buy  diamonds,  but 
Victor  said  pearls  were  more  appropriate  for 
a  young  girl  like  you.  Are  they  becoming?' 
and  he  placed  some  of  them  amid  the  braids 
of  her  dark  hair. 

like  all  girls  of  seventeen,  Edith  was  in 
raptures,  nor  could  he  make  her  sit  still  be- 
sioe  him  until,  divested  of  her  riding  habit, 
she  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  delicate  orna- 
ments, bracelets,  ear-rings,  neck*laoe  and  all. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  like  them,'  he  said,  and 
he  did  enjoy  it  very  much,  sitting  there  and 
listening  to  her  ac  she  danced  about  the 
room,  uttering  litttle  eiriisb  screams  of  de- 
light, and  asking  Victor,  when  at  last  he 
came  in — '  if  she  wasn't  irresistible  ?' 

Victor  felt  that  she  was,  in  his  polite 
French  way  he  oomplimented  her,  until 
Richard  bade  him  stop,  telling  him  'she 
was  already  spoiled  with  flattery. ' 

The  pearls  being  laid  aside  and  Victw 
gone,  Edith  resum^  her  accustomed  seat 
upon  a  stool  at  Richard's  feet,  and  folding 
both  hands  upon  his  knee,  looked  into 
his  face,  '  saying/  *  Well,  monsieur,  why 
did  voa  go  off  to  New  York  so  suddenly  ? 
I  thing  you  mi|^t  tell  me  now  unless  itik 
somsining  l,,oa|ftt  not  to  know.' 


He  hesitated  a  moment  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  tell  her  or  not,  then  said  to  her 
abruptly,  '  You've  heard,  I  believe,  of  the 
little  child  whom  I  saved  from  drowning  ?' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered.  '  Dod't  you  know 
I  told  you  once  how  I  nsed  to  worship  yon 
because  you  were  so  brave.  I  remember, 
too,  of  praying  every  night  in  my  childish 
way  that  you  might  some  day  find  the  little 
girl.' 

'  Edith,  I  have  found  her,*  and  the  nerv« 
ous  hands  pressed  tenderly  upon  the  beauti- 
ful head  almost  resting  in  hi '  lap. 

'  Found  her  I'  and  Edith  sprang  to  her 
feet,  her  large  eyes  growing  larger,  but  hav- 
ing  in  them  no  shadow  of  suspicion.  *  Where 
did  you  find  her  ?  Where  is  she  now  ? 
What  is  her  name  ?  Why  didnt  you  bring 
her  home  ?'  and  out  of  breath  with  her  ra- 
pid questioning,  Edith  sat  down  again, 
while  Richard  laughingly  replied  '  Where 
shall  I  begin  to  answer  your  queries  ?  Shall 
I  take  them  in  *  rder  !  I  found  out  all  about 
her  in    New  York. ' 

'  That  explains  your  scouring  the  alleys 
ind  lanes  as  Victor  said  you  did,'  inter- 
rupted Edith,  and  Richard  rejoined  rather 
sharply,  '  What  does  he  kiiow  about  it  ?' 

'  Nothing  !  nothing,'  returned  Edith, 
anxious  to  shield  Victor  from  his  master^ 
anger.  *  I  asked  him  what  yon  did  in  New 
York,  and  he  told  me  that.  60  on — what  is 
her  name?' 

'  Eloise  Temple.  Her  mothner  wasa  Swede^ 
and  hor  father  an  American,  muoh  older 
than  his  wife.' 

•Eloise — Eloise — ^Eloise.*  '  [■<'  '     i 

Edith  repeated  it  three  times. 

'  Where  have  I  heard  that  name  before  f 
Oh,  I  know.  '  I  heard  Ketty  Maynard  tell- 
ing the  story  to  Mrs.  Atherton.  Where  is 
she,  did  you  say,  and  how  does  she  look  ?' 

•  She  is  with  the  family  who  adopted  her 
as  their  own,  for  her  mother  is  dead.  Eloise 
is  an  orphan,  Edith,' and  again  the  broad 
hand  touched  the  shining  hair,  pityingly 
this  time,  while  the  voice  which  spoke  of  the 
mother  was  sad  and  low. 
I  Suddenly  a  strange,  fanciful  idea  flashed 
I  on  Edith's  mind,  and lookinginto  Richard's 
face  she  asked,  '  How  old  is  Eloise  f* 

'  Seventeen,  perhaps.  Possibly,  through, 
she's  older. ' 

'  And  you,  Mr.  Harrington — how  old  are 
you,  please  ?  I'll  never  tell  as  long  as  I 
live,  if  you  don't  want  me  to.' 

She  knew  he  was  becoming  rather  sensi- 
tive witii  regard  to  his  age,  bat  she  thought 
he  would  not  mind  her  knowing,  never 
dreaming  that  she  of  all  others  was  the  one 
from  whom  he  would,  if  possible,  oonoeal 
the  fact  that  he  was   thirty-eight     Still* 
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told  her  nnreeervedly,  asking  her  the  while 
if  she  did  not  consider  him  almost  her  grand- 
father.' 

'Why,  no,' ahe  answered;  'yon  don't 
look  oldf  a  bit.  You  haven't  a  single  gray 
hair.  I  think  you  are  splendid,  and  so  I'm 
■ure  did  the  mother  of  Eloise  ;  didn't  she  ?' 
and  the  roguish  black  eyes  looked  up  archly 
into  the  blind  man's  face. 

Remembering  what  Grace  had  said  of  his 
love  atlair  in  Europe  many  year  since,  and 
adding  to  that  the  evident  interest  he  felt  in 
little  Eloiae  Temple,  the  case  was  clear  to 
her  as  daylight.  The  Swedish  maiden  was 
the  girl  who  jilted  Richard  Harrington,  and 
hence  his  love  for  Eloise,  for  she  knew  he 
did  love  her  from  his  manner  when  speakin 
of  her  and  tlie  pains  he  had  taken  to  fin 
her.  He  had  not  answered  her  last  question 
yet,  for  he  did  not  understand  its  drift,  and 
when  at  last  he  spoke  he  said, 

•  Mrs.  Temple  esteemed  me  highly,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  admired  her  very  mach.  She 
had  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard,  not 
even  excepting  yours,  which  is  something  like 
it' 

Edith  nodded  to  the  bright  face  on  the 
mirror  opposite,  and  the  bright  face  nod- 
ded back  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  knew  'twas 
■o.' 

'  Was  she  really  handsome,  this  Mrs. 
Temple?'  she  aakeri,  anxious  to  know 
how  Richard  Harrington's  early  love  had 
looked. 

':  Instinctively  the  hands  of  the  blind  met 
together  round  Edith's  graceful  neck,  as  he 
told  her  how  beautiful  that  Swedish  mother 
was,  with  her  glossy,  raven  hair,  and  her 
large,  soft,  lustrous  eyes,  and  as  he  talked, 
there  crept  into  Edith's  heart  a  strange,  in- 
explicable affection  tor  that  fair  young  Swede, 
who  Richard  said  was  not  as  happy  with 
her  father- husband  as  she  should  have  been, 
and  who,  emigrating  to  another  land,  had 
died  of  a  homesick,  broken  heart. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  cursed  her  to-day  '  thought 
Edith,  her  tears  falling  fast  to  the  memory  of 
the  loiv.'ly,  homesick  woman,  the  mother  of 
Eloise. 

•  Had  she  married  Richard,'  she  thought, 
'  he  would  not  now  be  sitting  here  in  his 
blindness,  for  she  would  be  with  him,  a^d 
Eloise,  too,  or  some  one  very  much  like  her. 
I  wish  she  were  here  now,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment she  asked  why  he  had  not  brought  the 
maiden  home  with  him.  '  I  should  love  her 
as  much  as  my  sister,'  she  said  ;  '  and 
you'd  he  happier  with  two  of  us,  wouldn't 
youf 

'No,'  he  answered  ;  '<Mie  young  girl 
is  enough  for  any  house.     I  couldn't  endure 


I  '  Then  I  ought  to  go  away, '  said  Edith 
promptly,  her  bosom  swelling  with  a  dread 
test  she  should  eventually  have  to  go. 
'  Eloise  has  certainly  the  best  right  here. 
You  loved  her  mother,  you  know,  and 
you'd  rather  have  her  than  me,  ^vouldn't 
you?' 

She  held  both  his  hands  now  within  her 
own.  She  bent  her  face  upon  them,  and  he 
felt  her  tears  trickling  through  his  fingent. 
Surely  he  was  not  to  blame  if,  forgetting 
himself  for  the  moment,  he  wound  his  arms 
about  her  and  hugging  her  to  his  bosom, 
told  her  that  of  all  the  world  she  was  the 
one  he  most  wanted  there  at  Collingwood, 
there  just  where  she  was  now,  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  her  cheek  against  his  own. 
Once  slie  felt  slightly  startled,  his  words 
were  so  fraught  with  tender  passion,  but 
regarding  him  as  her  father,  or  at  least  her 
elder  brother,  she  could  not  believe  he  in- 
tended addressing  her  save  as  his  sister  or 
his  child,  and  releasing  herself  from  his 
embrace,  she  slid  back  upon  her  stool  and 
said,  '  I'm  glad  you're  willing  I  should  stay. 
It  would  kill  me  to  go  from  Collingwood  now. 
I've  been  so  happy  Iiere,  and  found  in  you 
so  kind  a  father. ' 

She  would  say  that  last  word,  and  she  did, 
never  observing  that  Richard  frowned  slight- 
ly as  if  it  were  to  him  an  unwelcome  sound. 

Presently  Edith  went  on,  '  I  think,  though 
this  Eloise  ought  to  come,  too,  no  matter 
hfw  pleasant  a  home  she  has.  It  is  her 
duty  to  care  for  you  who  lost  your  sight  for 
her.  Were  I  in  her  place,  I  should  consider 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  atone  for  the  past. 
I  would  do  everything  in  the  world  you 
asked  of  me,  and  then  not  half  repay  you.' 

'  Everything,  Edith  ?  Did  you  say  every- 
thing ?'  and  it  would  seem  that  the  blind 
eyes  had  for  once  torn  away  their  veil,  so 
lovingly  and  wistfully  they  rested  upon  the 
bowed  head  of  the  young  girl,  who,  without 
looking  up,  answered  back, 

'  Yeu,  everything.  But  I'm  glad  1  am  not 
this  Eloiae. ' 

'Why,  Edith,  why?'  and  the  voice 
which  asked  the  question  was  mournful  in 
its  tone. 

'  Because, '  returned  Edith,  '  I  should  not 
care  to  be  under  so  great  obligations  to  any 
one.  The  burden  would  be  oppressive.  I 
should  be  all  thj  while  wondering  what 
more  I  could  do,  while  you,  too,  would  be 
afraid  that  the  little  kindnesses  which  now 
are  prompted  in  great  measure  by  love  would 
be  rendered  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
duty.     Wouldn't  it  be  so,  Mr.  Richard?' 

'Yes,  yes,'  he  whisp  red.  *  You  are  right. 
I  should  be  jealous  that  what  my  heart 
craved  as  love  would  be  only  gratitude.     I 
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am  glad  you  suggested  this,  Edith  ;  very, 
very  glad,  and  now  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
Eloiie.' 

•  Ah,  but  I  must, '  cried  Edith.  '  There 
are  bo  many  tliint;o  I  want  to  know,  and 
you've  really  told  me  notlnng.  Had  she 
brottiers  or  sisters  ?     Tell    me   that,  please. ' 

'  There  was  a  half  sister,  I  believe,  but 
she  is  dead,'  said  Richard.  'They  are  all 
dead  but  this  e,\T\.  She  is  alive  and  happy, 
and  sometime  I  will  tell  you  more  of  net , 
but  not  now.  I  am  sorry  I  told  you  what  I 
have. ' 

'  So  am  I  if  I  can't  hear  the  wbole,  return- 
ed Edith,  beginning  to  pout. 

'  I  did  intend  to  tell  you  all  when  I  be- 
gan,'said  Richard,  'but  I've  changed  my 
mind,  and  Edith,  I  have  faith  to  believe  you 
will  not  repeat  to  any  one  our  conversation. 
Neither  must  you  tease  me  about  this  girl. 
It  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable  subject. ' 

Edith  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
knowine  how  useless  it  would  be  to  question 
him  further,  turned  her  back  upon  him  and 
gazing  steadily  into  the  fire,  was  wondering 
what  made  him  so  queer,  when  by  way  of 
diverting  her  mind,  he  said,  '  Did  Victor  tell 
you  that  Mr.  St.  Claire  same  with  us  all  the 
way  from  New  York?' 

*  Mr.  St.  Claire,  no, '  and  Edith  brightened 
at  once,  forgetting  all  about  Eloiae  Temple. 
*  Why  then  didn't  Mrs.  Atherton  and  I  see 
him  ?  We  went  over  the  house  this  after- 
noon. It's  a  splendid  place,  most  as  hand- 
some as  Coiling  wood. ' 

'  How  would  you  like  to  live  there  ?'  asked 
Richard,  playfully.  'One  of  the  proposed 
conditions  on  which  I  consented  to  receive 
you,  was  that  when  Mr.  St.  Claire  had  a 
home  of  his  own  he  was  to  take  you  off  my 
hands ;  at  least,  that  was  what  he  said, 
standing  here  where  you  sit ;  and  on  my 
way  from  New  York  he  reminded  me  of  it, 
inquiring  for  little  Metaphysics,  and  asking 
if  I  were  ready  to  part  with  her.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  and  let  Eloise 
come  ?'  Edith  asked,  pettishly,  and  Richard 
replied, 

'  No,  Edith,  I  need  you  more  than  Arthur 
ever  can,  and  you'll  stay  with  me,  too,  stay 
won't  you  ?  Promise  that  you  wilL ' 

'  Of  course  I  "hall, '  she  answered.  '  111 
stay  uvtil  I'm  married,  as  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  sometime  ;  everybody  is. ' 

Richard  tried  to  be  satisfied  with  this  re- 
ply, but  it  grated  harshly,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  shadow  deeper,  darker  than  any 
he  had  ever  known,  was  creeping  slowly 
over  him,  and  that  Arthur  St.  Claire's  was 
the  pretence  which  brought  the  threatening 
cloud.  He  knew  this  half-jealous  feeling 
was  unworthy  of  him,  and   with  a  mighty 


effort  he  shook  it  off,  and  saying  to  Edith' 
calmly,  '  Mr.  St.  Claire  asked  many  ques' 
tions  concerning  you  and  your  attainments' 
and  when  I  spoke  of  your  passion  for  draw' 
ing,  lamenting  that  since  Miss  Chapin's  de- 
parture, there  was  in  town  no  competent  in- 
structor, he  offered  to  be  your  teacher,  pro- 
vided you  would  come  up  there  twice  a  week. 
He  is  a  very  sensible  young  man,  for  when  I 
hesitated  he  guessed  at  once  that  I  was  re- 
volving the  propriety  of  your  going  alone  to 
the  house  of  a  bachelor,  where  there  were  no 
females  except  the  aervnnt",  and  he  said  to 
me,  "  You  can  come  with  lier  if  you  like!" ' 
*  So  it's  more  proper  for  a  young  lady  to 
be  with  two  gentlemen  than  with  one,  is  it  ?' 
and  Edith  laughed  merrily,  at  the  same 
time  asking  if  Richard  had  accepted  the 
offer. 

'I  did,  provided  it  met  your  approbation,' 
was  the  reply,  .and  as  Victor  just  then  ap- 
peared, the  conversation  for  the  present 
ceased. 

But  neither  Eloise  nor  Arthur  left  the 
minds  of  either  Richard  or  Edith,  and  while 
in  her  sleep  that  night  the  latter  dreamed  of 
the  gentle  Eloise,  who  called  her  sister, 
and  from  whom  Arthur  St.  Claire  strove 
to  part  her,  the  former  tossed  rest- 
lessly upon  his  pillow  moaning  to  him> 
self,  '  I  am  glad  I  did  not  tell  her.  She 
must  answer  me  for  love  and  not  for  grati- 
tude.' .,,.,,  ... 
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The  next  morning  aa  the  family  at  CoUing- 
wood  sat  at  their  rather  late  breakfast  a  note 
was  brought  to  Richard,  who  immediately 
handed  it  to  Edith.  Breaking  the  seal,  and 
glancing  at  the  name  at  the.  end,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  It's  from  Mr.  St.  Claire,  and  he 
says — let  me  see  i 

'  Qhasst  Spbhtg,  Oct.  18 — 
'  Deab  Sir  : — A  wholly  unexpected  event 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
home  for  the  next  few  weeks.  During  this 
time  my  house  will  be  shut  up,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  in  her  d|uly  rides  Miss  Hast- 
ings will  occasionally  oome  round  this  way 
and  see  that  everything  is  straight.  I  would, 
like  much  tQgive  t!ie  keys  into  her .  charge, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  I  can  trust  her.  'uie 
books  in  my  library  are  at  her  disposal,  as  is 
also  the  portfolio  <$  drawings  which  I  will 
leave  upon  the  writing  table. 

*  Wben  I  retam,  aM  have  becoae  aonie*^. 
what  domesticated,  I  hope  to  have  Jher  foi^ 
my  pupil,  as  proposed  yesterday.     Pleaiie  let 
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me  know  at  onoe  if  the  is  willing  to  take 
charge  of  my  keys. 

In  haste, 
Arthur  St.  Olai&b.  ' 

'  What  doei  he  mein  !'  aaked  Edith.aa  she 
Snisheil  reading  this  note  aloud.  'What 
does  he  wish  me  to  do  f ' 

'Why, 'returned  Richard,  'He  is  to  shut 
np  his  house,  which,  being  brick,  will  natur- 
ally become  damp,  and  I  suppose  he  wishes 
you  to  air  it  occasionally  by  opening  the 
windows  and  letting  in  the  sunlifiht. 

'Wish^  me,  in  short,  to  perloirm  a  ser- 
vant's duty, '  said  Edith  haughtily.  'Very 
ivell,  I'll  do  it.  Perhaps  it  will  pay  my 
tuition  in  part ;  who  knows  ?'  and  in  spite  of 
llichard's  remonstrances,  she  seized  a  pen 
and  dashed  off  the  following  : 

*  Mr  St.  Clairb, 

'Dear  Sir: — Miss  Hastings  accepts  the 
great  honour  of  looking  after  your  hou8e,and 
will  see  that  nothing  gets  mouldy  during 
your  absence. 

'  In  haste, 
Richard  Harrington. 
'     '  '■  •  Per  Edith  Hastings. ' 

•  P.S. — Will  you  have  her  clean  it  before 
f  ou  return  ?' 

'  Edith  !'  and  Richard's  voice  was  very 
■tern.  '  Arthur  St.  Claire  never  intended  to 
insult  you,  and  you  shall  not  send  that  note. 
Tear  it  up  at  once. ' 

EMith  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  while 
her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  but  she 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey  the 
man  who,  groping  his  way  to  her  side,  stood 
commandingly  before  her  to  resist  his 
authority  now,  and  mechanically  tearing  the 
note  in  pieces,  she  tossed  them  into  the 
fire. 

'  Victor, '  said  Richard,  wishing  to  spare 
Edith  the  mortification  of  writing  a  second 
answer,  '  tell  the  man  from  Grassy  Spring 
that  Mr.  St.  Claire  can  leave  his  keys  at  Col- 
lingwood. ' 

Victor  departed  with  the  message,  and 
Edith,  somewhat  recovered  from  her  pet, 
said, 

•  Isn't  it  queer,  thourh,  that  Mr.  St.  CI  aire 
should  ask  to  leave  his  keys  with  me  T  One 
would  suppose  he'd  trust  his  consin  to  rum- 
mage through  his  goods  and  obattels  sooner 
than  a  stranger.' 

'  He  has  his  reasonst  I  dare  say, 
for  preferring  you,'  retarfied  Richard, 
adding  that  he  himself  1r<6uld  eo  with 
her  some  day  to  Qrassy  Spriiig,  and  assist 
her  in  airing  the  hoase. 

Toward  tiie  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 


were    delivered    to 
sealed  note,  contain* 


keys  of  Collingwood 
Eifith,  together  with  a 
ing  A  single  line, 

'  The  lipoken  key  unlocks  the  Den.' 

Had  Arthur  wished  to  puzzle  Edith,  ho 
could  not  have  done  so  more  effectually  than 
he  did  by  these  words, 

'What  do  I  care,'  she  said,  '  which  un* 
locks  the  Den?  'I  certainly  should  not  cross 
its  threshold  were  the  door  left  wide  open. 
What  does  he  moan  ?  '  and  she  was  still 
wondering  over  the  nussage  when  Grace 
Atherton  was  announced. 

As  she  grew  older  Or&ce  assumed  a  more 
familiar,  youthful  manner  than  had  charao* 
terized  her  early  womanhood, and  now,  toss- 
ing her  riding  hat  and  whip  upon  the  bed, 
she  sank  into  Edith's  easy  chair  and  began  : 
'  The  funniest  thing  imaginable  has  happen- 
ed at  Grassy  Spring.  His  Royal  Highness, 
LordSt.  Claire,  has  fallen  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion with  Mrs.  Johnaon  for  having  shown  us 
into  that  room. ' 

'  Shown  you,  you  mean.  I  didn't  go  in,* 
interrupted  Edith,  and  Grace  contmued, 
*  Well,  shown  me,  then,  thoug?'  I  think  you 
might  Ht  least  share  in  the  disgrace.  I  never 
saw  Arthur  as  indignant  as  he  wa&  last  ni/  ht 
when  he  called  on  me.  "  Women  were  curi- 
ous, prying  creatures,  any  way, "  he  said,  'and 
he  had  no  faith  in  any  of  them. ' ' 

'  Did  he  say  so  ?  '  asked  Edith,  and  Grace 
replied,  '  Well,  nnt  exactly  that.  He  did 
make  a  few  exceptions,  of  M'hiuli  you  are  one. 
Mrs.  Johnson  must  iiave  told  him  that  you 
refused  to  enter  What  harm  was  there 
any  way,  and  whald  the  room  for?  I'm  be- 
ginning to  grow  curious.  Here,  he's  dis« 
missed  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  tell* 
ing  her  if  lie  could  not  trust  her  in  small 
matters,  he  could  not  in  those  of  greater  im< 
portance,  and  the  good  soul  has  taken  tho 
afternoon  express  for  Boston,  where  she  for* 
merly  lived.  She  says  he  paid  her  tliree 
months'  extra  wages,  so  he  was  liberal  in 
that  respect,  but  tiie  stranefest  part  of  all  is 
that  he  18  going  to  Florida,  where  he  haa 
some  claim,  or  owns  a  plantation  of  negroes, 
and  he  intends  to  bring  a  whole  cargo  of 
them  to  Grassy  Spring — housekeeper,  cook, 
chambermaid,  coachman,  gardener  and  alL 
Don't  you  think  he's  crazy  ?  ' 

Edith  thought  the  facts  would  warrant 
such  a  conclusion,  and  Grace  went  on.  '  I 
offered  to  take  charge  of  his  house,  tellins 
him  it  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  for  severid 
weeks,  but  he  declined  «o  haughtily,  SAying 
he  should  leave  the  keys  with  some  one  less 
curious  than  myself,  and  asked  if  I  sntoposed 
you  would  be  offended  if  he  offered  them  tc 
you.  I  told  him  no,  and  I  dare  say  he  wiF 
send  them  here,  if,  indeed,  he  hasnotalreadl 
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done  so.  Has  he  ?  '  she  asked  c^nickly,  as 
■he  saw  a  peculiar  smile  on  Kdith  ■  lip. 

'  Yes, '  Kdith  answered,  foeling  so  glad  the 
while  that  Kichanl  liail  prevented  her  from 
sending  that  insulting  note. 

She  knew  now  why  the  keys  were  given 
to  her,  and  the  fact  that  Arthur  St.  Claire 
trusted  her  even  before  his  own  cousin,  left 
a  warm,  happy  spot  in  her  heart.  Upon 
second  thought  this  act  was  not  displeasing 
to  Grace  herself.  It  evinced  a  preference  in 
Arthur  for  Kuitb  Haitingn,  and  on  her  way 
home  she  busied  herself  in  building  castles 
of  the  future,  when  Kdith,  as  the  wife  of 
Arthur  and  mistress  of  Grassy  Spring  would 
cease  tu  be  her  rival.  As  Grace  had  said, 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Rose,  her  daughter,  were 
dismissed,  the  house  was  nhut  up,  the  owner 
gone,  the  keys  in  Edith's  posacssion,  and  for 
many  days  the  leaves  of  crimson  and  gold 
drifted  down  upon  the  walks  and  lay  piled 
beneath  the  windows  and  upon  the  marble 
steps,  where  they  rested  undisturbed,  save 
when  the  evening  wind  whirled  them  in 
fantastic  circles  and  then  sent  them  back 
again  to  their  first  lodgings. 

Occasionally  Edith,  on  her  spiritedBedouin, 
rode  slowly  by,  glancing  at  the  grounds  and 
garden,  where  so  many  lowers  were  bloesom- 
i  iw  ing  for  naofiht,  and  then  gazing  curiously  at 

the  latticed  windows  looking  oat  towards 
Gollingwood.  She  knew  which  ones  they 
were,  though  the  blinds  were  closed  tightly 
over  them,  and  she  wondered  if  the  mystery 
of  that  room  would  ever  be  revealed  to  her. 
Once,  as  she  was  riding  by,  she  saw  a  stran- 

Ser  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  front 
oor  and  pulling  vehemently  at  the  silver 
knob  which  brought  him  no  response.  Rein- 
ing Bedouin  at  the  gate  she  waited  until  the 
Sentleman,  tired  oi  ringing,  came  slowly 
own  the  walk,  apparently  absorbed  in  some 
perplexing  thought.  He  did  not  see  her  until 
almost  upon  her,  when,  bowing  politely,  he 
said,  *  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Miss.  Can  yon 
tell  me  where  Mr.  St.  Claire's  to  be  fonnd? ' 
'He  has  gone  to  Florida,'  she  answered, 
'  and  will  not  retnrn  for  some  weeks. ' 

*  Gone  to  Florida,  and  I  not  know  it ! 
That's  very  queer, '  and  the  stranger  bit  his 
lips  with  vexation. 

'  Did  yon  wish  particularly  to  lee  him  ! ' 
asked  Edith,  and  he  replied, 

*  Yes,  a  friend  lies  very  sick  in   the — '  he 

S nosed  a  moment,  looked  searohingly  at 
dith,  and  added,  '  in  Worcester.  We  can 
do  nothing  with  her,  and  I  have  come  for 
him.' 
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second  time  ere  he  replivd, 

'  Tell  him  Griswold  hM  httm  jMirt  ■<  ^ 
wishes  him  to  come  to  Woreas^      «t  i>nce. ' 

Edith  was  mortal,  nay  u  -^  was  4 
genuine  descendant  of  mother  F  -e,  and  wAih 
a  feeling  akin  to  what  that  fair  matron  mtMit 
have  felt  when  she  wondered  how  those 
apples  did  taste,  she  said  to  the  man,  *  Who 
shall  I  say  is  sick  ? ' 

*  A  friend, '  was  the  laconic  reply,  at  he 
walked  rapidly  away,  muttering  to  himself, 
'  A  pretty  scrape  St.  Claire  is  getting  him- 
self into.    Poor  Arthur,  poor  Arthur. 

It  would  seem  that  Edith,  too,  waa  im- 
bued with  something  of  th«  spirit  whioh 
prompted  him  to  say,  'Poor  Arthar,'  for 
she  involuntarily  sighed,  and  casting  another 
glance  at  the  windows  of  the  den,  gave  loose 
rein  to  Bedouin  and  galloped  swiftly  down 
the  road. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  bright, 
and  as  Richard  felt  the  bracing  air,  he  said 
to  her,  '  We  will  visit  Grassy  Spring  to-day. 
It's  time  yon  gave  it  a  little  air. 

The  carriatre  was  accordingly  bronght  ont, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  Richard  and 
ESdith  «irere  treading  the  deserted  rooms,  into 
which  they  let  the  warm  sunlight  by  open- 
ing wide  the  windows,  all  save  those  of  one 
chamber.  Edith  did  not  go  near  the  Den, 
and  she  marvelled  that  Arthur  should  have 
given  her  its  key,  indicating  which  it  was. 
She  did  not  know  that  the  rather  peoaliar 
young  man  had  lain  for  her  a  snare,  by 
which  means  he  would  surely  know  how  far 
her  curiosity  had  led  her.  He  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble,  for  Edith  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  and  nothing  could  have 
indued  her  to  cross  the  proscribed  thres- 
hold.' 

'  It's  very  pleasant  here,  isn't  it  ?'  Richard 
asKcd,  as  they  went  from  one  room  to 
another,  and  he  felt  the  soft  carpets  yield  to 
his  tread. 

'Yes,'  she  answered ;  'bat  not  as  plau- 
ant  as  CoUingwood.  I  like  my  own  nome 
best,'  and  she  looked  into  his  »ce  in  time  to 
catch  the  expression  she  loved  so  well 
— an  expression  of  trusting,  childlike  happi- 
ness, touching  to  behold  in  a  strong  man. 

He  liked  to  know  that  Edith  was  content- 
ed with  CoUingwood ;  contented  with  him- 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  so  always.  He 
conld  not  oea?  the  thought  tiiat  he  had  snf- 
fered  every  fibre  of  his  heart  to  twine  and 
intertwine  themselves  aroand  her,    only  to 
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be  one  d»y  broken  and  oait  bleodiog  at  hit 
feet.  But  lumebow,  here  at  Griisay  Spring, 
in  the  liome  of  Arthur  St.  ('liure,  lie  foTt 
oppreuod  with  a  dread  Ifatthis  thiugaliould 
bti;  and  to  Edjth.  when  she  aaked  what 
made  him  su  palu,  he  said, 

'  It's  cloae  in  hero,  I  think.  Let'i  hurry 
oat  into  the  open  air. ' 

She  led  him  to  an  iron  chair  beneath  a 
forest  maple,  and  leaving  iiim  there  alone 
went  back  tu  close  the  windows  she  had 
opened.  One  of  those  in  the  drawing-room 
resisted  all  his  eflbrts  for  a  time,  but  came 
down  at  last  with  a  bang,  causing  her  to 
start,  and  hit  her  feet  agaiiut  a  frame,  which 
she  had  not  before  observed,  but  which  she 
now  saw  Was  a  portrait  standing  in  the  dark 
comer  with  its  face  against  the  wall. 

'  Truly  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  at 
this,'  tne  thought,  and  turning  it  to  the 
light  she  stepped  back  to  examine  it. 

'Twas  the  picture  of  a  black-eyed,  black- 
haired  child — a  little  girl,  scarcely  three 
years  old,  judging  from  the  baby  face,  and 
the  fat,  dimpled  hands  turning  so  earnestly 
the  leaves  of  a  picture  book.  One  tiny  foot 
was  bare,  and  one  encased  in  a  red  morocco 
shoe. 

'Dear,  darling  baby,' she  said  aloud, 
feeling  an  irresistible  desire  to  hug  the  little 
creature  to  her  bosom.  '  Who  are  you, 
baby  ?  Where  are  you  now  ?  and  how  came 
you  with  Mr.  St.  Claire  ?' 

She  asked  these  questions  aloud,  and  was 
answered  by  Rinnard  calling  from  his  seat 
beneath  the  maple  to  know  why  she 
tarried  so  long.  With  one  more  lingering 
glance  at  the  infant,  she  looked  at  the  doors 
and  hastened  out  to  her  blind  charge.  On 
three  or  four  other  occasions  she  came  alone 
to  Grassy  Spring,  opening  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  fastening  her  eyes  on  the 
beautiful  little  child.  Edith  was  wonder-  : 
fully  in  love  with  that  picture,  and  many  a 
theory  she  built  as  to  the  original.  Grace 
had  told  her  that  Arthur  had  no  sister,  and 
this,  while  it  tended  to  deepen  the  mystery,  I 
increased  her  interest.  { 

I'll  ask  him  about  her  when  he  gets  home.'  i 
she  thought,  and  she  waited    anxiously  for 
his  return,   which    occurred    much    sooner 
than  she  anticipated. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw,  November  day,  and 
the  rain  was  beating  against  the  windows 
of  the  little  room  she  called  he  boudoir,  and 
where  she  now  sat  sewin&r,  when  Victor, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Grassy  Spring,  to  see 
that  the  storm  did  not  penetrate  the  west- 
em  blinds^  appeared  before  her,  ejaculating, 
'  Man  pteu,  Miia  Hastings.  What  do  you 
think  there  is  over  yonder  at  Grassy  Spring? 
A  whole  swarm  of  niggers,  ^d  Guinea  nig- 


gers at  that,  I  do  believe.  Such  outlandish 
specimens  !  There  tliey  sit  bent  up  double 
witli  the  cold  and  hovering  round  the  kit- 
chen fire,  some  on  the  floor,  some  on  chairs, 
and  one  lias  actually  taken  the  tin  dish  pan 
and  turned  it  bottom  sitle  up  for  a  stool. 
They  come  from  BMorida,  tliey  say,  and  they 
•oter  'long  to  Marsa  >St  CIniru.  They  called 
me  marsa,  too,  and  when  Mr.  iSt.  Claire 
aaked  mo  how  my  master  iiiul  yoiinsr  lady 
were,  the  old  ah  e  one  who  nat  smoking  in 
the  corner,  with  a  turban  on  her  head  ns 
high  as  a  church  steeple,  took  the  pipe  hotii 
her  mouth  and  actually  awore. ' 

•Swore,  Victor  !'  exclaimed  Editti,  who 
had  listened  in  amazement  to  the  story. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it  but  swear- 
ing, says  she,  —  'A  white  nigger,  Lor'-a- 
mighty,'  and  the  bevy  of  them  opened  their 
ranks  tor  mo  to  sit  down  in  their  circle — 
kind  of  fellow  feeling,  you  know,'  and  Vic- 
tor endeavoured  to  hiae  the  shock  his  pride 
had  received  by  laughing  loudly  at  the  neg- 


roes'  mistake. 


He 


'  How  did  you  get  in?'  aaked  Edith 
must  have  been  tliere  before  you. ' 

'  He  had  a  key  to  the  back  door, '  returned 
Victor,  '  and  I  gave  him  up  mine.  He  wants 
you  to  send  the  others.  Shall  I  take  thorn 
over  ?' 

'  Yes— no— I  will  go  myself, '  said  Ekiith, 
remembering  Mr.  Gnswold,  from  Worcester, 
and  the  message  she  was  to  deliver. 

'  You  go  in  this  rain  I  Mr.  Harrington 
won't  let  you,' said  Victor,  and  Edith  re- 
joined,  '  I  shan't  ask  him.  '  I've  been  out 
in  worse  storms  than  this.  Bring  up  Be- 
douin. ' 

Victor  was  never  happier  than  when  obey- 
ing Edith,  and  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  Bedouin  stood  at  the  back 
piazza,  where  his  mistress  mounted  him  and 
rode  away.  It  was  not  until  she  had  left 
the  Collingwood  grounds  and  was  out  upon 
the  main  road,  that  she  began  to  feel  any 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  not  seen  Arthur  St.  Clnire 
for  eieht  years.  She  must,  of  course,  intro- 
duce herself,  and  would  he  not  marvel  to 
see  he  there  in  that  rain,  when  a  servant 
could  have  brought  the  keys  as  well.  And 
the  message,  too — Victor  misht  have  de- 
livered that  had  she  been  willing  to  trust, 
him  with  it,  but  she  was  not.  Arthur  St 
Claire  had  a  secret  of  some  kind  ;  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  was  concemed  in  it,  and  it  waa  to 
guard  this  secret  from  all  carious  ean  that 
she  was  doing  what  she  was.  Having  thus 
settled  the  matter  to  her  mind.  Edith,  rode 
on,  unmindful  of  the  rain,  which  ha4  parti- 
ally subsided,  but  still  dripped  pOm  he^r., 
bUck plumes  wd glanced  on   {ro^iMr  veU 
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vet  haViii.  A  slicthi  nervous  trepidation 
suiztxi  ki«iv,  however,  as  ^he  drew  near  to 
Grasfty  Spring,  ami  noticed  the    look  of  sur- 

frise  wilii  which  li  atalwart  African  standing 
y  the-  gate,  regardvd  her.  Riding  up  to 
him  Hhe  said,  good-naturedly,  *  How  dyj, 
uncle?' ha vinir  luariiitd  so  much  of  negro 
dialect  Iroui  Racliul,  who  was  a  native  of 
deorgt*. 

Imtnediately  the  ivories  of  the  darkie  be- 
came visible,  and  with  a  not  unsTaoeful 
bow,  he  answered,  'Jest  tolable,  thankee;' 
while  [,  %  eyes  wandered  up  the  road,  as  if 
in  qiicKv  of  something  they  evidently  did 
nut  tind,  for  bending  forward  he  looked  cur- 
iously behind  Edith,  saying  by  way  uf  apo-  , 
logy. 'I'h  huntin' for  yer  little  black  buy; 
Wiiar  is  he?' 

'  Where's  who  ?'   and  in    her   fright,  lest  i 
aome  one  of  the  little  '  Guinea  niggers  '  about  , 
whom  Victor  had  told    her,  might  be  Heated 
behind  her,  Edith  leaped    with    one    bound 
from  the  saddle,  nearly  upsettiug  tlie  young 
man  hastening  oot  to  meet  her.  | 

Southern  bred  as   tlie  negro  was    he  could  i 
not  conceive  of  a  white  lady's  riding  without 
an  escort,  and  failing  to  see  aaid  escort,  he 
fancied  it  must  be    some    diminutive  child 
crched  upon  the  horse,  and  was  looking  to  | 
lid  him,  feeling  naturally    curious  to   know  : 
how  the    negroes  of    Yankee   laud  diHTered  ' 
from  those  of  Florida.     All    this    iulith  un-  ' 
derstood  afterward,  hut    she  was    too  much 
excited  now  to    think    of  any  thing    except 
timt  she  had  probably  made  herself    ridicul- 
ous in  the  eyes    of  Arthur  St.    Claire,  who 
adroitly  rescued  her  from  a  fall  in  the  mud,  I 
hy  catching  her  about  the   waist    and  clasp-  I 
iiig  one  of  her  hands.  j 

'  Miss  Hastings,  I  believe, '  he  said,  when  : 
he  saw  that  she  had  regained  her  equiU-  j 
brium,  '  This  is  a  pleaaui-e  I  hardly  expected 
in  this  storm, — ^Dut  come  in.  You  are  \ 
drenched  with  rain  ;*  and  still  hoMing  her 
band,  he  led  her  into  the  library,  where  a  ; 
cheerful  fire  was  blazing. 

Drawing  a  chair  before  it  he  made  her  sit  ' 
down,  while  he  untied  and  removed  her  hat, 
brushing  the  drops  of  ra  n  from  her  hair, 
and  doing  it  in  ao  quiet  familiar,  and 
withal  so  womanly  a  manner  that  Edith 
began  to  feel  quite  at  home  with  him,  and 
to  think  she  had  not  done  sofooli^<ll  a  thing, 
After  all,  in  coming  there.  When  sure 
■he  was  comfortable,  he  drew  a  chair 
opposite  to  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  they  met,  she  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  changes  eight  years  had  wrought  in 
one  she  thought  so  handsome  as  a  vouth. 
He  was  linger,  more  fully  developea  than 
when  she  parted  from  him  in  Albany,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  taller,  too.     He 


was  certainly  nnanlier  in  hia  appearance, 
and  the  incipient  mustache,  at  which  her 
nose  was  once  oontemptuouMly  elevated,  was 
now  a  rich,  brown  beard,  adding,  as  some 
would  think,  to  the  beauty  of  his  face,  tiie 
pride  of  bis  barber,  and  the  envy  of  his  lesH 
fortunate  comrades.  He  was  a  remarkably 
fine  looking  man,  handsomer  even  than 
Richard  Harrington,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
about  him  the  air  of  helplessness  whii  .\ 
characterized  the  blind  man.  The  same  old 
mischievous  twinkle  lurked  in  the  soft  brown 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  curved 
B  they  used  to  do.      But  his  smile  was 


eyes, 
just 


not  as  frequent  or  as  joyous  as  of  old,  while 
on  his  brow  there  was  a  shadow  resting — an 
expression  of  sad  disquiet,  as  if  thus  early 
he  had  drank  deeply  fiom  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

Amid  his  wavy  hair  a  line  of  silver  w..s 
now  and  then  discernible,  and  Edith  thought 
how  much  faster  he  had  grown  old  than 
Richard  Harrington.  And  well  he  might, 
for  Richard,  in  his  blindness,  was  happier 
far  than  Arthur  St.  Claire,  blessed  with 
health,  and  riches,  and  eyesight,  and  voutu. 
He  had  no  secret  eating  to  his  very  heart's 
core,  and  with  every  succeeding  year  magni- 
fying itself  into  a  greater  evil  than  it  really 
was,  as  an  error  concealed  ia  sure  to  do.  Be- 
sides that,  Richard  had  Eklith,  wh\)e  Arthur, 
alas,  poor  Arthur,  he  had  worse  than  noth- 
ing ;  and  as  he  looked  across  the  hearth  to 
where  Edith  sat,  he  ceased  to  wonder  that 
one  who  for  eight  years  had  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  her  presence,  should  be  ns 
voung,  OS  vigorous  and  happy  as  Richard 
had  appeared  to  him.  But  he  must  not 
think  of  this.  He  professed  to  be  a  woman- 
hater,  he  who,  in  his  early  boyhood,  had 
connted  his  conquests  by  scores  ;  and  even 
if  he  were  not,  beautiful  Edith  Hastings 
could  never  be  aught  to  him  ;  and  he  must 
not  suffer  himself  for  a  single  moment  to 
think  how  beautiful  she  was  ;  still  he  coQld 
not  help  looking  at  her,  and  not  a  movement 
of  her  hand  or  a  bend  of  her  head  escaped 
him.  Bnt  so  skillfully  did  he  manage  that 
the  deluded  girl  fancied  he  never  once 
glanced  at  her,  while  he  expressed  to  her  his 
gratitude  for  having  taken  so  good  care  of 
his  house. 

'  There  is  one  room,  however,  you  did  not 
open, '  and  the  eyes  of  brown  met  now  the 
eyes  of  black,  but  were  quickly  withdrawn, 
as  he  continued,  '  I  mean  the  one  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  leading  from  my  private 
sitting-room. ' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  asked  Edith,  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  flashing  upon  her. 
*  Did  Blue  Beard  lay  a  snare  in  which  to 
catch  Fatima  ?' 

'He    did,'  Arthur    answered,  'but    was 
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nearly  as  cei  tain  then  as  now  that  she  would 
not  fall  into  it.  Miss  Hastings,  it  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  I  can  well  express  to  find 
one  female  who  is  worthy  to  be  trusted — 
who  has  no  curiosity. ' 

'  But  I  have  a  heap  of  curiosity,'  returned 
Edith,  laughingly.  *  I'm  half  crazy  to  know 
what  that  room  is  for,  and  why  y6u  are  so 
pai  vicnlar  about  it. ' 

*  Then  you  deserve  more  credit  than  I 
have  given  you, '  he  replied,  a  dark  shadow 
stealing  over  his  handsome  face. 

Edith  was  about  to  ask  him  of  the  portrait 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  he  prevent- 
ed her  by  making  some  playful  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  first  atequaint- 
anpe. 

'I  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten  me,' 
said  Edith,  'though  I  know  you  could 
not  well  forget  the  th6lt  unjustly  charged  to 
me.' 

dhe  hoped  he  would  speak  of  Nina, 
but  he  did  n-jt,  and  as  she  for  the  first  time 
remembered  Mr  Griswold,  she  said  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

*  I  came  near  forgetting  my  principal  er- 
rand here.  I  could  have  sent  your  keys,  but 
I  wouW  rather  deliver  Mr.  Gri  wold's  mes- 
sage myself. ' 

She  expected  Arthur  to  start,  but  she  was 
not  prepared  for  him  to  spring  from  his  chair 
as  8ud<lenly  as  he  di1d.  *' 

*  Mi-.  Griswold  !'  he  repeated,  '  Where 
did  you  see  him  ?  Has  he  been  here  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?  Tell  me  Edith— Miss 
Hastings — I  beg  your  pardon — tell  me  his 
errand. ' 

He  stood  close  to  her  now,  and  his  eyes 
did  not  leave  her  face  for  an  instant  while 
she  repeate  the  particulars  of  her  interview 
with  the  stranger. 

'  And  this  is  all  —  you  have  told  me 
all  that  passed  between  you  ?'  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

*  Yes,  all, '  she  answered,  pitying  him,  he 
looked  so  frightened,  so  disturbed. 

Consulting  his  watch,  he  continued, 
*  There's  time,  I  see,  if  I  am  expeditious.  I 
must  take  tlie  nexyirain  east,  though  I  would 
so  much  rather  stay  and  talk  with  yon.  I 
■hall  see  you  again.  Miss  Hastings.  You'll 
come  often  to  Grassy  Spring,  won't  you  ?  I 
need  tite  sight  of  a  face  like  yours  to  keep  me 
from  going  mad. ' 

He  wrung  her  hand  and  stepped  into  the 
hall  juRt  as  one  of  the  black  women  he  had 
brought  from  Florida  appt^red. 

*  Aunt  Phillis,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you,'  and  going  with  her  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  hall,  they  conversed  together 
in    low,    earnest   toi.os,    as    if   talking   of 


some  great  sorrow  in  which  both  were  in* 
terested. 

Once  Edith  heard  Aunt  Phillis  say, 
'  Blessed  lamb,  that  I've  done  toted  so  many 
times  in  these  old  arms.  Go,  Marser  Arthur; 
never  you  mind  old  Phillis,  she'll  get  on 
somehow.  Mebby  the  young  lady  in  thar 
kin  show  me  the  things  and  tell  me  the 
names  of  yer  Yankee  gimcracks. ' 

*I  have  no  doubt  she  will,'  returned 
Arthur,  adding  something  in  a  whisper  which 
Edith  could  not  hear. 

A  moment  more  and  Arthur  passed  the 
door,  equipped  with  overcoat  and  um« 
brella,  and  she  heard  his  rapid  steps  upon 
the  back  piazza  as  he  went  towards  thp 
carriage  house.  Aunt  Phillia  now  re-entered 
the  library,  courtesying  low  to  ICdith,  who 
saw  upon  her  old  black  face  the  tr^ce  of  re- 
cent tears. 

'  Is  Mr.  St.  Claire's  friead  very  sick  V 
Edith  ventured  to  ask,  and  instantly  the 
round  bright  eyes  shot    at  her    a    glance  of 
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alarm,  while  the  negress  replied, 
'  Dunup,   misses.      He   keeps    his 


tar* 
lamt 


mostl}'  to  hisself,  and  Phillis  has  done 
not  to  pry. ' 

Thus  rebuked,  Edith  arose  and  began  to 
tie  on  her  hat  preparatory  to  leaving. 

'  Come  in  dts  way  a  minute.  Miss, '  said 
Phillis.  'We're  from  Ploridy,  and 
dunno  more'n  the  dead  what  to  do  in  such 
a  shiny  kitchen  as  Marster  St.  Claire  done 

K6BJ3S* 

Edith  followed  her  to  the  kitchen,  in  which 
she  found  several  dusky  forms  crouched  be« 
fore  the  fire,  and  gazing  about  them  with  a 
wondering  look.  To  Edith  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly  polite,  and  taking  a  seat  in  their 
midst  she  soon  learned  from  a  loquaoioua  old 
lady,  who  seemed  to  be  superannuated,  thnt 
'  they  were  all  one  family,  she  being  tie 
srandmother,  Ike  and  Phillis  the  father  and 
mother,  and  'tothers  the  children.  Were 
all  Ber-nards,'  she  said,  'case  th:!,^was  old 
marster's  name,  but  now  I  dunno  who  we 
does  'long  to.  Some  says  to  Marster  St. 
Claire  and  some  says  to  Miss ' 

'  Mother  !'  acd  Phillis  bustled  up  to 
the  old  lady,  who,  uttering  a  loud  outcry, 
exclaimea, 

*  The  Lord,  Phillia  ;  you  needn't  done 
trod  on  mv  fetched  corns  I  warn't  a  gwine 
to  tell, '  and  she  loudly  bewailed  her  acbina; 
foot,  encased  in  a  shoe  of  most  Wonderful 
make. 

When  the  pain  had  partially  subsided,  the 
talkative  Judy  continued, 

'  There  wasn't  no  sense,  so  I  tole  'em, 
in  'totin'  us  way  off  here  in  the  dead 
o'  winter.  I'se  ketched  a  rtt'isery  in 
my  back,  and  got   the   shivers  all  over  me. 
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I'se  too  old  any  way  to  leave  my  oabin  thai^ 
in  Floridy,  and  I'd  a  heap  sight  rather  of 
■tayed  and  died  on  de  old  plantation.  We 
has  good  times  thar,  me  anil  Uncle  Abe — 
thars  an  old   coloured  gentleman  that  lives 

{'inin',  and  does  not  bin',  just  as  I  do.  He 
oet  his  wife  nex  Cbristmas'll  be  a  year  ;  and, 
bein'  lonesome  like,  he  used  to  come  over  o' 
nights  to  talk  about  her,  and  tell  how  miz- 
cable  it  was  to  be  alone. ' 

'  You  are  a  widow,  I  presume,'  said 
Edith,  her  black  eyes  brimming  with  fun. 

*  Yes,  chile,  I  se  been  a  widdy  thirty  year, 
an'  Uncle  Abe  wab  juch  a  well-to-do  nigger, 
a  trifle  shaky  in  the  logs,  I  know  ;  but  it 
dou't  matter.  Marster  8t>  Claire  wouldn't 
part  the  family,  he  said,  and  nothin'  to  do 
out  I  must  come.  Uicle  A^'e's  cabin  was 
comfable  enough,  and  thar  was  a  hull  chest 
of  Rhody's  things,  a  doin'  nobody  no  good.' 

Aunt  Judy  paused,  and  looking  into  the 
fire  as  if  seeing  there  iniages  of  the  absent 
Abel,  while  Edith  regarded  her  intently, 
pressing  her  hands  twice  upon  her  forehead, 
as  if  trying  to  retain  a  confused,  blurred 
idea  which  flitted  across  her  miiul. 

'  Judy,'  she  said,  at  last,  'it  seems  to  me 
I  mfost  have  seen  you  somewhere  before, 
though  where,  I  dont  know.' 

'  Like  enough,  honey, '  returned  Judy. 
*  Your  voice  sounds  mighf  nateral,  and  them 
black  eyes  shine  an'  s;licton  like  some  oder 
eyes  I  seen  somewhar.  BkS  you  been  in 
Floridy,  chile  ?' 

*  No, '  returned  Eklith  ;  '  I  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  I  believe. ' 

'  Then  'taint  likely  we's  met  afore, '  said 
Judy,  '  though  you  do  grow  on  me  'mazin'ly. 
You're  the  very  spawn  o'  somebody.  Phillis, 
who  does  the  young  lady  look  like  ?' 

Phillis,  who  had  been  rummaging  the 
closets  anil  cupboards,  now  came  forward, 
and  scrutinizing  Edith's  feature,  said,  '  She 
favours  Master  Ber-nard's  last  wife,  only 
she's  taller  and  plumper. ' 

But  with  the  querulousness  of  old  age 
Judy  scouted  the  idea. 

'  Reckoned  she  knowed  how  Marster  Ber- 
nard's last  wife  looked.  "T wan 't  no  more 
tike  the  young  lady  than  'twas  like  Uncle 
Abe, 'and  with  her  mind  thus  brought  bauk 
to  Abel,  she  commenced  an  eulogy  upon 
him,  to  which  Edith  did  not  care  to  listen, 
and  she  gladly  followed  Phillis  into  the 
pantry,  explaining  to  her  the  use  of 
■uch  convemenceb  as  she  did  not  fully  under- 
rtand. 

'  Two  o'clock  !'  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
heard  the  silver  bell  from  the  library  clock. 
'Richardll  think  I'm  lost,'  and  bidding  her 
Mw  acqoaintanoea  good-bye,  she  hurried  to 


the  gate,  having  first  given  orders  for 
Bedouin  to  be  brought  froni  the  stable. 

'  Shan't  I  go  home  wid  you.  Miss  ?'  asked 
the  negro,  who  held  the  pony  ;  *  it's  hardly 
fittin'  for  you  to  go  alone. ' 

But  Edith  assured  him  she  was  not  afraid, 
and  galloped  swiftly  down  the  road,  while 
the  nesTO  John  looked  admiringly  after, 
declaring  to  his  father,  who  joined  him, 
that  '  the  rode  mighty  well  for  a  Yankee 
girl.'  .,, 
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Arthur  St.  Claire  had  returned  from  Wor> 
oeator,  but  it  was  aeteral  days  ere  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Collingwood  ;  and  Edith 
WM  beginnin^^  think  he  had  forgotten  her 
and  the  promised  drawing  lessons,  when  he 
one  evening  waansheied  b^  Victor  into  the 
parlour,  where  she  was  singing  to  Richard  his 
favourite  songs.  He  #w  paler  than  when  she 
saw  him  before,  and  she  fanded  th«t  he 
seemed  weary  and  worn,  aa  if  sleep  and 
himself  had  been  for  a  long   time  strangers. 

'Did yon  leave  your  friend  bettef*  she 
asked. 

'Yes,  better,'  he  answered  httrrledlv, 
changing  the  conversation  to  topics  evidenuy 
more  agreeable. 

"One  sould  not  be  very  unhappy  in  Edith% 
presence.  She  possessed  so  much  life,  vi- 
vacity and  vigour,  that  her  companions 
were  sure  to  become  more  or  less  imbued 
with  her  cheerful  spirit ;  and  as  the  evening 
advanced,  Arthur  became  much  like  the 
Arthur  of  Briar  Hill  memory,  and  even 
laughed  aloud  on  several  occasions. 

'I  wish  I  was  sure  of  finding  at  Orassy 
Spring  somebody  like  you,'  he  said  to 
Edith  when  at  last  he  arose  to  go.  '  You 
have  driven  awav  a  whole  army  of  blues.  I 
almost  believe  Id  be  willine  to  be  blind,  if, 
by  that  means,  I  could  be  cared  for  as  Mr. 
Harrington  is.' 

'And  crazy,  too?'  slily  interrupted  Edith, 
who  was  standing  near  him  as  he  leaned 
against  the  marble  mantel. 

'  No,  no — oh,  heavens,  no  !  anything  but 
that,' and  the  hand  he  placed  in  Edith's 
shook  nervously,  but  soon  grew  still  between 
her  soft,  warm  palms. 

There  was  something  life-giving  in  ESdith's 
touch,  as  well  as  soul-giving  in  her  presence, 
and  standing  there  with  his  cold,  nervous 
hand  in  hers,  the  young  man  felt  himself 
grow  strong  again,  and  full  of  courage  to 
nope  for  a  happier  future  than  the  past 
had  been.     He  knew  she  could  not  share  the 
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tyture  with  him — but  he  would  have  a« 
much  of  her  as  posBible,  and  just  as  she  was 
wondering  if  he  would  remember  the  lessons, 
he  spoke  of  them  and  asked  when  she  could 

come. 

'Just  when  Mr.  Harrington  thinks  best, 
she  replied,  and  thus  appealed  to,  Richard, 
guided  by  Edith's  voice,  came  forward  and 
joined  them. 

•  Any  time, '  he  said.  '  To-morrow,  if  you 
like,' adding  that  he  believed  he,  too,  was 
to  he  always  present. 

Edith's  eyes  sought  those  of  Arthur,  read- 
ing there  a  reflection  of  her  own  secret 
thoughts,  to  wit,  that  three  would  be  one 
too  many,  but  they  could  not  tell  him  so  and 
Arthur  responded  at  once,  'Certainly,  I 
shall  expect  you  both,  say  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  I  am  most  at  leisure  then. ' 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  time, 
Richard  and  Edith  appeared  at  Grassy 
Spring,  where  they  found  Arthur  waiting  for 
them,  his  portfolio  upon  the  table,  and  his 
pencils  lyin^  near,  ready  to  be  used. 

•  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  tiresome.  Mr. 
Harrington.'  he  said,  as  he  assigned  his 
visitor  a  chair,  and  then  went  back  to  Edith. 

•  I  shall  do  very  well,'  answered  Richard, 
and  ao  he  did  for  that  lesson,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  but  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary,  he  found  it  dull 
business  eoing  to  Grassy  Spring  twice  each 
week,  and  sitting  alone  with  nothing  to  oc- 
oupy  his  mind,  except,  indeed,  to  wonder 
how  much  netir  Arthur  was  to  Edith,  and  if 
he  bent  over  her  as  he  remembered  seeing 
drawing  teachers  do  at  school. 

Richard  was  getting  very  tired  of  it — very 
weary  of  listening  to  Arthur's  directions, 
and  to  Edith's  merry  laughs  at  her  awkward 
blunders,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  one 
lesson-day,  the  fifth  since  they  began, 
Grace  Atherton's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
hall  without,  asking  for  admission.  He  had 
long  since  forgiven  Grace  for  jilting  him, 
and  they  were  the  best  of  friends  ;  so  when 
she  suggested  their  £Coing  inibo  the  adjoining 
room,  where  it  was  pleasanter  and  she  could 
play  to  him  if  he  liked,  he  readily  assented, 
and  while  listening  to  her  lively  conversa- 
tion and  fine  pbying,  he  forget  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  was  surprised  when  Edith  come  to 
him  with  the  news  that  it  was  12  o'clock. 

'  Pray,  don't  go  yet,'  said  Arthur,  who 
was  both  to  part  with  his  pupil.  *  You 
surely  do  not  dine  till  three,  and  I  have  al- 
ready ordered  lunch.  Here  it  comes, '  and 
he  pointed  to  the  door  where  Philis  stood, 
bearing  a  huge  silver  salver,  on  which  were 
wine  and  cake  and  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

•  Grapes, '  screamed  Edith,  as  she  saw  the 
rich  purple  clusters,  which  had  been  put  up 


for  winter  use  by  poor,  discarded  Mrs.  John- 
son. '  I  really  cannot  go  till  I  have  some  of 
them, '  and  as  there  wm  no  alternative  Rich- 
ard sat  down  to  wait  the  little  lady'i  pleas- 
ure. 

He  did  not  care  for  lunch,  but  joined  in 
the  conversation,  which  turned  upon  matri- 
mony. 

'  It  must  be  a  very  delightful  state, '  said 
Edith,  '  provided  one  were  well  matched  and 
loved  her  husband,  as  I  am  sure  I  should 
do.' 

'  Supposing  you  did  not  love  him, '  asked 
Grace,  '  but  bad  married  him  from  force  of 
circumstances,  what  then  7  ' 

'I'd  kill  him  and  the  circumstances  too, ' 
answered  Edith.  '  Wouldn't  you,  Mr.  St. 
Claire  ?  ' 

'  I  can  hardly  tell, '  he  ceplied, '  not  having 
matrimony  in  my  mind.  I  siiall  ne^^er 
marry. ' 

'  Never  marry  !  '  and  the  pans  at  Edith's 
heart  was  discernible  in  her  soft,  black  eyes, 
turned  so  quickly  towards  the  candidate  for 
celiba'^y. 

'  How  long  since  you  came  to  that  <tecis- 
ion  ?  '  asked  Grace,  and  in  tones  which  indi- 
cated truth,  Arthur  replied, 

'  Several  years  at  least,  and  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  changed  my  mind. ' 

'  Because  the  right  one  has  not  come,  per- 
haps,' put  in  Richard,  growing  very  much  in- 
terested  in  the  conversation. 

'Tlie  right  one  will  never  come,'  and 
Arthur  spoke  earnestly.  '  The  girl  does  not 
live  who  can  ever  be  to  me  a  wife,  were  she 
graceful  as  a  fawn  and  beautiful  as — '  he 
glanced  at  Edith  as  if  he  would  call  her 
name,  but  answered  instead — '  as  a  Hebe,  it 
could  make  no  difference.  That  matter  is 
fixed,  and  is  as  changeless  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  young  man, '  said 
Richard,  whose  face,  notwithstanding  this 
assertion,  indicated  anything  but  sorrow. 

He  could  now  trust  Edith  alone  at  Grassy 
Spring — he  need  not  always  be  bored  with 
coming  there,  and  he  was  glad  Arthur  had 
so  freely  expressed  his  sentiments,  as  it  re- 
lieved him  of  a  great  burden  ;  so,  at  part- 
ing, when  Arthur  said  to  him  as  usual,  '  I'll 
see  you  again  on  Friday,'  he  replied' 

'  I  don't  know,  I'm  getting  so  worried 
with  these  abominable  tedious  lessons,  that 
for  once  I'll  let  her  come  alone. ' 

Alas,  poor,  deluded  Richard  !  He  did  not 
know  that  to  attain  this  very  object,  Arthur 
had  said  what  he  did.  It  is  true,  he  meant 
every  word  he  uttered.  Matrimony  and 
Edith  Hastings  must  <not  be  thought  of  to- 
gether. That  were  worse  than  maduesi'.and 
his  better  judgment  warned  him  not  to  se« 
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too  muoh  of  her-r-told  him  it  was  better  far 
to  have  that  sightless  man  beside  them  when 
they  met  together  in  a  relation  so  intimate  as 
the  teacher  Dears  to  his  pupil.  But  Arthur 
would  not  listen  ;  Edith  was  the  first  who 
for  years  had  touched  a  human  chord  in  his 
palsied  heart,  and  the  vibration  would  not 
cease  without  a  fiercer  struggle  than  he 
cared  to  make.  It  could  do  no  harm,  he 
said.;  He  had  been  so  unhappy — wan  so  un- 
happy now.  Edith  would,  of  course,  be 
Richard's  wife  ;  he  had  foreseen  that  from 
the  very  first — had  predicted  it  long  ago,  but 
ere  the  sacrifice  was  made,  he  was  surely 
pardonable  if,  for  a  little  while,  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  bewildering  intoxicatioi>  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes,  of  bending 
so  near  to  her  that  he  could  feel  her  fragrant 
breath,  and  the  warm  glow  of  her  cheek,  of 
holding  those  little  hands  a  moment  in  his 
own  after  he  bad  ceased  to  teach  the  fingers 
how  to  guide  the  penoil. 

All  this  passed  in  rapid  review  before 
his  ipiad  whilo  his  lips  uttered  the  words 
which  bad  so  delighted  Richard,  and  when 
he  saw  the  shadow  on  Edith's  face  his  poor, 
aching  heart  throbbed  with  a  joy  as  wild  and 
intense  as  it  had  been  hopeless  and  insane. 
This  was  Arthur  St.  Claire  with  Edith  pre- 
sent, but  witK  Edith  gone,  he  was  quite  an- 
other man.  Eagerly  he  watched  her  till  she 
disappeared  from  view,  then  returning  to  the 
library  he  sat  down  where  she  had  sat — laid 
his  head  upon  the  table  where  her  hands  had 
lain,  and  cursed  himself  for  daring  to  dream 
of  love  in  connection  with  Edith  Hastings. 
It  would  be  happiness  for  a  time,  he  knew,  to 
hang  upon  hor  smile,  to  watch  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  her  speaking  face,  to  look  into 
her  eyes — those  clear,  ruthful  eyes  which 
had  in  them  no  guile.  All  this  would  be 
perfect  bliss,  were  it  not  that  the  and  must 
come  at  last — the  bitter  end — remorse  bit- 
terer than  death  for  him,  and  for  her — the 
pure,  unsullied,  trusting  Edith — ruin,  desola- 
tion and  madness,  it  might  be. 

'Yes  madness  !'  he  exclaimed  aloud, 'hate- 
ful as  the  word  may  sound. '  And  he  gnash- 
ed his  teeth  as  it  dropped  from  between 
them.  'No, Edith, no.  Heaven  helping  me, 
I  will  not  subject  you  to  this  temptation.  I 
will  not  drag  you  down  with  me,  and  yet, 
save  Griswold,  the  e  lives  not  the  person 
who  knows  my  secret.  Maybe  he  could  be 
bought.  Oh,  the  maddening  thought.  Am 
I  a  demon  or  a  brute  ?'  And  he  leaped  from 
his  chair,  cursing  himself  again  and  again  for 
having  dreamed  of  an  act  fraught  with  so 
much  wrong  to  Eklith,  and  so  much  treach- 
ery to  one  as  fair,  as  beautiful  as  she,  and  far, 
far  mpre  to  be  pitied. 

.Arthur  St.  Claire  was  at  heaif  a  noble. 


upright,  honourable  man,  and  sure  r.t  last  to 
choose  the  right,  however  rugged  were  the 
road.  For  years  he  had  groped  in  a  darkness 
deeper,  more  hopeless  than  that  which  en- 
shrouded the  blind  man,  and  itx  all  that  time 
there  had  shone  upon  his  pathway  not  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  daylight.  The  past,  at  which  he 
dared  not  look,  lay  behind  him  a  dreary 
waste,  and  the  black  future  stretched  out 
before  him,  years  on  yeais  it  might  be,  in 
which  there  would  be  always  the  same  old 
cankering  fostering  m  his  soul.  He  could 
not  forget  this  plague  spot.  He  never  had 
forgotten  it  for  a  single  moment  until  he  met 
with  Edith  Hastings,  who  possessed  for  him 
such  a  powerful  mesmeric  charm,  causing 
him  in  her  presence  to  forget  everything  but 
her.  This  fascination  was  sudden,  but  not 
the  less  powerful  for  that.  Arthur's  was  an 
imdulsive  nature,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  known  Edith  all  his  life, that  she  was 
a  part  of  his  rery  being.  But  he  must  for- 
get her  now,  she  must  not  come  thefO^any 
more,  he  could  not  resist  her  if  she  did  ;  and 
seizing  his  pen  he  dashed  off  a  few  lines  to 
that,  for  certain  reasons,  the  drawing  lessons 
must  henceforth  be  continued. 

Arthur  thought  himself  very  strohg  to  do 
so  much,  but  when  he  arose  to  ring  for  the 
servant  who  was  to  take  this  note  to  CoUing- 
wOod,  his  courage  all  forsook  him.  Why 
need  he  cast  her  off  entirely  ?  Why  throw 
away  the  only  chance  for  happiness  there 
was  left  to  him  ?  'Twas  Arthur's  weaker 
manhood  which  spoke,  and  he  listened,  tor 
Edith  Hastings  was  in  the  scale,  a  mighty 
overwhelming  weight.  She  might  come  just 
once  more,  he  said,  and  his  heart  swelled 
within  his  throat  as  he  thought  of  being  alone 
with  her,  no  jealous  Richard  hovering  near 
like  a  dark,  brooding  cloud,  his  blind  eyes 
shielding  her  more  from  harm  even  more  than 
they  could  have  done  had  they  been  imbued 
with  sight.  The  next  time  she  came,  the 
restraint  would  be  removed.  She  would  be 
alone,  and  the  hot  blood  poured  Fwiftly 
through  his  veins  as  he  thought  how  for  one 
brief  moment  he  would  be  happy.  Ka  would 
wind  his  arm  around  that  girlish  waist, 
where  uo  other  manly  arm  save  that  of 
Richard  had  ever  been  ;  he  would  hug  her 
to  his  bosom,  where  no  other  head  than 
hers  could  ever  T9t ;  he  would  imprint 
one  burning  kiss  upon  her  lips  ;  would  tell 
her  how  dear  she  was  to  him  ;  and  then — 
his  brain  reeled  and  grew  dizzy  asne  thought 
tha^  then  he  must  bid  her  leave  him  for 
ever,  for  an  interview  like  that  itiust  not  be 
repeated.  But  for  once,  just  Onee,  he  would 
taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  so  the  good 
angel  of  Arthur  St.  Claire  wept  ov6r  the 
I  wayward  man    and    then  flew    8a<Myaway, 
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leaving  him  to  revel  in  anticipations  of  what 
the  next  Friday  would  bring  nim. 
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FRIDAY,      ,    .         I  . 

It  was  juBt .  beginning  to  be  lignt  when 
Edith  opened  her  eyea,  and  lifting  up  her 
head,  looked  about  the  room  to  see  if  Lulu 
had  been  in  to  make  her  fire.  She  always 
awoke  earlier  on  lesson  day,  ao  as  to  have  a 
good  long  time  to  thinic,  and  now  as  she 
counted  the  hours,  one,  two,  three  and  a 
half,  which  must  intervene  before  she  saw 
Arthur  St.  Claire  again,  she  hid  her  blush- 
ing face  in  the  pillow,  as  if  ashamed  to  let 
the  grey  daylight  see  just  how  happy  she 
was.  These  lessons  had  become  the  most 
important  incidents  in  her  life,  and  this 
morning  there  was  good  cause  why  she 
should  anticipate  the  interview:  She  be- 
lieve^ Richard  was  not  going,  and  though 
shelSras  of  course  very  sorry  to  leave  him 
behind,  she  tried  hard  to  be  reconciled,  suc- 
ceeding so  well  that  when  at  8  o'clock  she 
descended  to  the  breakfast  room,  Victor 
asked  what  made  her  look  so  unusually 
bright  and  happy. 

'  I  don't^.know,'  she  replied,  '  unless  it 
is  because  we  are  going  to  ride, '  and  she 
glanced  inquiringly  at  Richard,  seating  him- 
self at  the  table. 

Victor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  knew 
more  than  Edith  thouglit  he  did,  and  waited 
like  herself  for  Richard's  answer.  Richard 
had  intended  to  remain  at  home,  but  it 
seemed  that  Edith  expected  him  to  go,  by 
her  saying  we,  and  rather  than  disappoint 
he  began  to  think  seriously  of  martryring 
himself  again.  Something  like  this  he  said, 
adding  that  he  found  it  vastly  tedious,  but 
was  willing  to  endure  it  for  Edith's  sake. 

*Pardonnei  moi,  Monsieur,'  said  Victor, 
who  for  the  sake  of  Edith,  would  sometimes 
stretch  the  tnith,  '  I  saw  Mr.  Floyd  yester- 
day, and  he  is  coming  here  this  morning  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  west  wood  lot  you 
offered  for  sale.  Hadn't  you  better  stay 
home  for  onee  and  let  Miss  Edith  go  alone.' 

Edith  gave  a  most  grateful  look  to  Victor, 
who  had  only  substituted  '  this  morning  'for 
'sometime  to-day,' the  later  being  what 
Mr.  Floyd  had  really  said. 

'  Perhaps  I  had, '  returned  Richard.  •  I 
want  so   much  to  sell  that   lot,  but  if  Edith 

'Nevermind  me,  Mr.  Harrington,*  she 
cried  ;  '  I  have  not  been  on  Bedouin's  back 
in  so  long  a  time  that  he  is  setting  quite  un- 
manageable, the  jr  saT,and  IshiJl  be  delighted 
to  disoij^e   him  uus   morning  ;  the  roads 


are  quite  fine  for  winter,  are  they  not,  Vio* 
tor?* 

'  Never  were  better, '  returned  the  French^ 
man  ;  'smooth  and  hard  as  a  rock.  You'll 
enjoy  it  amazingly,  I  know.  X'H  tell  Jake 
not  to  get  out  the  carriage,' and  witliout 
waiting  for  an  answer  the  politic  Victor  left 
she  room. 

Richard  had  many  misgiviniis  as  to  the 
propriety  of  ^ettinc  Edith  go  without  him, 
and  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of 
changing  his  mind,  but  Edith  did  not  give 
him  any  chance,  and  at  just  a  quarter  before 
ten  she  came  down  equipped  in  her  riding 
habit,  and  asking  if  he  had  any  mesaage  for 
Mr.  St.  Claire. 

'  None  in  particular,'  ha  answered,  adding 
that  she  might  come  back  through  the  vil> 
lage  and  bring  the  mail. 

Once  on  the  back  of  Bedouin,  who  danced 
for  a  few  moments  like  a  playful  kitten, 
Edith  felt  sure  she  was  going  alone,  and 
abandoning  herself  to  her  deUght  she  flew 
down  the  carriage  road  at  a  terrific  speed, 
which  startled  even  Victor,  great  as  was  his 
faith  in  his  young  lady's  skill.  But  Edith 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Bedouin,  while 
Bedouin  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Edith, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  out  upOn  the  main 
road  they  had  come  to  a  most  amicable  un- 
derstanding. 

'  I  mean  to  gallop  round  to  the  office  now, ' 
thought  Edith  ;  '  and  then  I  sliall  not  be 
obliged  to  hurry  away  from  Grassy  Spring.* 

Accordingly  iiedouin  was  turned  toward 
the  village,  and  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  she  stood  before  the  door  of 
the  post-office. 

'Give  me  Mr.  Harrington's  mail,  please,' 
Edith  said  to  the  clerk  who  came  out  to  meet 
her  ;  '  aud — and  Mr.  St.  Claire's  too,  I'm 
goinir  up  there,  and  can  take  it  as  well  as 
not.' 

The  clerk  withdrew,  and  soon  returned 
with  papers  for  Richard,  and  a  letter  for 
Arthur.  It  was  post-marked  at  Worcester, 
and  Edith  thought  of  Mr.  Griswold,  as  she 
1 1  rust  it  into  ner  pocket,  and  started  for 
Qrass^  Spring,  where  Arthur  was  anxiously 
awaiting  her.  Hastening  out  to  meet  her, 
he  held  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  led  her  up 
the  walk,  telling  her  by  his  manner,  if  by 
nothing  else,  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her. 

'  It  has  seemed  an  age  time  Tuesday,'  ho 
said.  '  I  only  live  on  lesson-days.  I  wish  it 
was  lesson-day  alwr^ys.' 

'  So  do  I, '  said  £  lith  impulsively,  repent> 
ing  her  words  the  moment  she  met  the  peca* 
liar  glance  of  Arthur's  eyes. 

She  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
half  wished  Richard  was  there.  Remember- 
ing his  letter  at  last,  she  gave  it  to  him,  «x> 
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plaining  how  she  came  by  it,  and  marTcUing 
at  the  sudden  whiteness  of  his  face. 

'I  will  wait  till  she  is  gone,'  he  thought, 
M  he  recognized  Dr.  Gris wold's  writing,  and 
knew  well  what  it  was  about.  '  I  won't  let 
anything  mar  the  bliss  of  the  next  two  hours, ' 
and  he  laid  it  upon  the  cable. 

'  Ain't  you  going  to  read  it  ?'  asked  Edith, 
as  earnestly  aa  if  she  knew  the  contents  of 
that  letter  would  save  her  from  much  future 
pain.  '  Read  it, '  she  persisted,  declaring 
with  pretty  willfulness  that  «he  would  not 
touch  a  pencil  until  he  complied  with  her 
'request. 

•    'I  suppose  I  must  yield  then, '  he  said, 
withdrawing  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
*  he  broke  the  seal  and  read — once — twice — '■ 
three  times — lingering  longest  over  the  sen- 
tences which  we  subjoin. 
^     •  *  •  » To-day,  for  the  first  time  since  you 
:  were  here,  our  poor  little   girl  spoke  of  you 
'of  her  own  accord,   asking  where  you  were 
^|and  why  you  lieft  her  so  long  alone.  I  really 
f  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  her 
'^home.     She  is  generally  quiet  with  you,  and 
p$  latterly  she  has  a  fancy  that  you  are  threat- 
.^ened  with  some  danger,  for  she  keeps  whisp- 
ering to  herself,    "  Keep  Arthur  from  temp- 
le tation.     Keep    him    from    temptation,  and 
uSi   don't  let  any  harm   come  to   little  Miggie. " 
Who  is  Miggie?     I  don't  think  lever  heard 
'  her  name  until  within  the    last  few  days. ' 


And    this  it  was  which  kept  Arthur  St. 
Claire  from  falling.      Slowly  the  tears,  such 
as  strong   men    only  shed,    gathered  in  his 
eyes  and  dropped  upon  the  paper.     Then  his 
'  pale  lips  moved,   and  he  whispered  sadly, 
;  •  Heaven  bless  you,    Nina,  poor  unfortuate 
'"  Kina.  Your  prayer  shall  save  me,  and  hence- 
forth Edith  shall  be  to  me  just  what  your 
V  darling  Miggie    would    have  been  were  she 
living.     God  help   me  to  do  right, '  he  mur- 
,  mured,  as  he  thought  of  Edith  Hastings,  and 
remembering  how  weak  he  was.  That  prayer 
of  anguish  was   not  breathed  m   vain,   and 
*  when  the  words  were  uttered  he  felt  himself 
growing  strong  again — strong  to  withstand 
the  charms  of  the  young  girl  w  iting  impati- 
ently for  him  in  the  adjoining  room. 

There  were  many  things  she  meant  to  say 
to  him  in  Richard's  absence.  She  would 
esk  him  about  Nina,  and  the  baby  picture 
which  had  so  interested  her.  It  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  drawing-room  and  as  yet 
she  had  found  uo  good  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion him  about  it,  but  sne  would  do  so  to- 
day. Sne  would  begin  at  once  so  as  not  to 
forget,  and  she  was  just  wondering  how 
long  it  took  a  man  to  Kad  a  letter,  when  he 
ame  in.  She  saw  at  a  glance  tha|  some- 
thing had  affected  him,    and  knowing  intui- 


tively that  it  was  not  the  time  for  idle  ques- 
tionings, she  refrained  from  all  remark,  and 
the  lesson  both  had  so  much  anticipated, 
proceeded  in  almost  unbroken  silence.  It 
was  very  dull  indeed,  she  thought,  not  half 
so  nice  as  when  Richard  was  there,  and  in 
her  pet  at  Arthur's  coolness  and  silence,  she 
made  so  many  blunders  that  at  last  throw- 
ing pencil  and  paper  across  the  room,  she 
declared  herself  too  stupid  for  any  thing.      , 

'You,  too,  are  out  of  humour,'  she  said, 
looking  archly  into  Arthur's  face,  '  and  I 
won't  stay  here  any  longer.  I  mean  to 
go  away  and  talk  with  Judy  about  Abel. ' 

So  saying,  she  ran  off  to  the  kitchen  where 
she  was  now  a  great  favourite,  and  sitting 
down  at  Judy's  feet,  began  to  ask  her 
of  Florida  and  Sunnybank,  her  former 
home. 

*  Tell  me  more  of  the  magnolias,'  she  said, 
'  It  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  those 
beautiful  white  blossoms  and  that  old  house 
with  its  wide  hall.' 

'  Whar  was  you  raised  ?'  asked  Judy,  and 
Edith  replied, 

'  I  told  you  once,  in  New  York,  but  I  have 
such  queer  fancies,  as  if  I  had  lived  before  I 
came  into  this  word. ' 

'  Jest  the  way  Miss  Nina  used  to  go  on,' 
muttered  the  old  woman,  looking  steadily 
into  the  fire. 

*  Nina  1'  and  Edith  started  quickly.  •  Dia 
you  know  Nina,  Aunt  Judy?  Do  you  know 
her  now  ?  Where  is  she  7  Who  is  she,  and 
that  black-eyed  baby  in  the  frame  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  them. '  h 

*  All  about  what  ?' asked  Fhillis,  suddenly 
appearing  and  casting  a  warning  glance  at 
her  mother,  who  replied,  *  'Bout  marster's 
last  wife,  the  one  you  say  she  done  favours. ' 
Then,  in  an  aside  to  Edith,  she  added,  '  I 
kin  pull  de  wool  over  her  eyes.  Bimeby 
mabby  I'll  done  tell  you  how  that  ar  is  de 
likeness  of  Miss  Nina's  half  sister  what  is 
dead,  and  'bout  Miss  Nina,  too,  the  sweet- 
est, most  misfoi  tinest  human  de  Lord  ever 
horned. ' 

'  She  isn't  a  great  ways  from  here,  is  she  ?' 
whispered  Edith,  as  Phillis  bustled  into  the 
pantry,  hurrying  back  ere  Judy  could  m<»e 
than  siiake  her  head  significantly. 

'  Dear  Aunt  Phillis,  won't  you  please  tell 
Ike  to  bring  up  Bedouin,'  Edith  said  coax- 
ingly,  hoping  by  this  ruse  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  negress  ;  but  Phillis  was  too  oanning, 
and  throwing  up  the  window  sash,  she 
called  to  Ike,  delivering  the  message. 

Edith,  however,  managed  slily  to  whisper, 
*In  Worcester,  isn't  she!'  while  Jad"*  m 
slily  nodded  affirmatively,  ere  Phillis'  sharp 
eyes  were  tamed  again  upon  them.  Edith's 
curiosity  concerning   the    mysterious  Nina 
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was  thoroughly  roused,  and  determining  to 
ferret  out  the  whole  aflfair  by  dint  of  quiz- 
zing Judith  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
occur,  she  took  her  leave. 

'Mother,'  said  Phillis,  the  moment  Edith 
was  out  of  hearing,  *  haven't  you  no  sense,  or 
what  possessed  you  to  talk  of  Miss  Nina  to 
her?  Haven't  you  no  family  pride,  and  has 
yon  done  forgot  that  Marster  Arthur  forbade 
our  talkin'  of  her  to  strangers  ?' 

Old  Judy  at  first  received  the  rebuke  in 
silence,  then  bridling  up  in  her  own  defence, 
she  replied,  '  Needn't  tell  me  that  any  good 
will  ever  come  out  o'  this  kiverin'  up  an' 
hidin',  and  keepin'  whist.  It'll  come  out 
bime  y,  an'  then  folks'll  wonder  what  'twas 
all  did  for.  Ole  marster  didn't  act  so  by 
Miss  Nina's  mother,  an'  I  believe  thar's* 
somethin'  behind,  some  carrying  on 
that  we  don't  know ;  but  it's  boun' 
to  come  out  fust  or  last.  That  ar  Miss 
Edith  is  a  nice  trim  gal.  I  wish  to  goc<iness 
Marster  Arthur'd  set  to  her.  I'd  like  her 
for  a  mistresr  mighty  well.  I  really  b'lieve 
he  has  a  hankerin'  notion  artcr  her  too,  an' 
it's  nater  that  he  should  have.  It's  better 
for  the  young  to  marry,  and  the  old,  too,  for 
that  matter.  Poor  Uncle  Abe !  Do  you 
s'pose,  Phillis,  that  he  goes  over  o'  nights  to 
Aunt  Dilsey's  cabin  sen'  we've  come  away  ? 
Dilsey's  an  onery  nigger,  any  how, 'and 
with  her  mind  upon  Uncle  Abel,  and  her 
possible  rival  Dilsey,  old  Judy  forgot  Edith 
Hastings,  who,  without  bidding  Arthur 
good  morning,  had  galloped  home  to  Colling- 
wood, where  she  found  poor.deluded  Richard, 
waiting  and  wondering  at  the  non-appearance 
of  Mr.  Floyd,  who  was  to  buy  bis  western 
wood  lot 


nf  II,..;        CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  MT8TERT   AT  GRASSY  SPBINO. 

For  serenal  weeks  longer  Edith  contAued 
taking  lessons  of  Arthur,  going  sometimes 
with  Richard,  but  of tener  alone,  and  feeling 
always  that  a  change  had  gradually  come 
over  her  teacher.  He  was  as  kind  to  her  as 
ever,  took  quite  as  much  pains  with  her,  and 
she  was  sensible  of  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
provement than  had  marked  the  days  when 
she  trembled  every  time  he  touched  her 
hands.  Still  there  was  a  change.  He  did 
not  bend  over  her  now  as  he  used  to  do  ;  did 
not  lay  his  arm  across  the  back  of  her  chair, 
lettingjt  sometimes  fall  by  accident  upon 
her  shoulders ;  did  not  look  into  her  eyes 
with  a  glance  which  made  her  blush  and 
turn  away  ;  in  shorty  he  did  not  look  at  her 
at  all,  if  he  could  help   it,    and   in  this  very 
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self-denial  lay  his  strength.  He  was  waging 
a  michty  battle  with  himself,  and  inch  by 
inch  ne  was  gaining  the  victory,  for  victory 
it  would  be  when  he  brought  himself  to 
think  of  Edith  Hastings  without  a  pang — to 
listen  to  her  voice  and  look  into  her  face 
without  a  feeling  that  she  must  be  his.  He 
could  not  do  this  yet,  but  he  kept  himself 
from  telling  her  of  his  love  by  assuming  a 
reserved,  studied  manner,  which  led  her  at 
last  to  think  he  might  be  angry,  and  one 
day,  toward  the  iirHt  of  March,  when  he  had 
been  more  thail  usually  silent,  she  asked  him 
abruptly  how  she  had  offended,  her  soft  eyes 
filling  with  tears  as  she  exprcsijied  her  sorrow 
if  by  any  thoughtless  act  she  had  caused  him 
pain. 

*  Tou  could  not  offend  me,  Edith, '  he 
said  ;  '  that  would  be  impossible,  and  if  I 
am  sometimes  cold  and  aostracted,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  just  cause  for  being  so.  I  am 
very  unhappy,  Edith,  and  your  visits  here 
to  me  are  like  oases  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Were  it  not  for  you  I  should  wish  to  die  : 
and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have 
prayed  to  die  oftener  since  I  knew  you  as 
you  now  are  than  I  ever  did  before.  I 
committed  a  fatal  error  once  and  it  has 
embittered  my  whole  existence.  It  was 
early  in  life,  too,  before  I  ever  saw  you, 
Edith.' 

•Why,  Mr.  St.  Claire,'  she  exclaimed, 
'you  were  nothing  but  a  boy  when  you  came 
to  Briar  Hill.' 

'Yes,  a  boy,'  he  exclaimed,  'or  I  had 
never  done  what  I  did  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped,  and  I  must  abide  the  cousequieuc&s. 
Now  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  I  am  go- 
ing away  to-morrow,  and  you  need  not  come 
again  until  I  send  for  you  ;  but  whatever 
occurs,  ilon't  think  I  am  offended.' 

She  could  not  think  so  when  she  met  the 
olden  look  she  had  missed  so  long,  and  won- 
dering where  he  could  be  going,  she  arose  to 
tiike  her  leave.  He  went  with  her  to  the 
door,  and  wrung  her  hand  nervously,  bidding 
her  in  heart  a  final  farewell,  for  wheu  they 
met  again  a  great  gulf  would  be  between 
them, — agult  he  had  helped  to  dig,  and 
which  he  could  not  pass,  Edith  had  intended 
to  ask  old  Judy  where  Arthur  was  going, 
without,  however,  having  much  hope  of 
success :  for,  since  t\^e  conversation  con- 
cerning Nina,  Judy  had  been  wholly  uou- 
comniittal,  plainly  showing  that  she  had 
been  trained  for  the ,  occasion,  but  changed 
her  mind,  and  rode  leisurely  away,  goi^g 
round  by  Briar  Hill  to  call  upon  Grace  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  some  little  time.  Grace, 
as  usual,  was  T'lll  of  cpmplimeats  ^gain/|t 
Arthur  for  being  so  misanthropical.  so.orQfp^-) 
grained  and  so  queer,    shutting    himself    up 
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like  a  hermit  and  refusing  to    see    any  one 
but  herself  and  Edith. 

*  "What  is  he  going  to  Worcester  for  ?  '  she 
asked,  adding  that  one  of  the  negroes  had 
told  old  Rachel,  who  was  there  the  previous 
night. 

But  Edith  did  not  know,  unless  it  was  to 
be  married,  and  laughing  at  her  own  joke, 
she  bade  Grace  good-bye,  having  learned  by 
accident  what  she  so  much  desired  to  know. 
The  next  morning  she  arose  quite  early,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  (Traaay  Spring, 
which,  when  the  leaves  were  fallen,  was 
plainly  discernible,  she  saw  Arthur's  car- 
nage driving  from  his  gate.  There  was  no 
train  due  at  the  hour,  and  she  stood  won- 
dering until  the  carriage,  which,  for  a 
moment,  had  been  hidden  from  her  view, 
appeared  a  second  time  in  sight,  and  as  it 
passed  the  house  she  saw  Aunt  Phillis' 
dusky  face  peering  ffom  the  window.  She 
did  not  see  Arthur,  but  she  was  sure  he  was 

!  inside  ;  and  when  the  horses  were  turned 
into  the  road,  which,  before  the  day  of  cars, 
was  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Shan- 
nondale  and  Worcester,    she  knew    he    had 

-  :8tarte;l  for  the  latter  plat^e  in  his  carriage. 

*  What  can  it  be  for  ?  '  she  said  ;  '  and 
why  has  he  taken  Phillis  ?  ' 

But  puzzle  her  brain  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  fathom  the  mystery,  and  she 
,  waited  for  what  would  next  occur. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Victor,  who, 
without  being  really  meddlesome,  managed 
to  keep  himself  posted  with  regard  to  the 
afiFairs  at  Grassy  Spring,  told  her  that  Mr. 
St.  Claire,  preferring  his  carriage  to  the  cars, 
had  gone  in  it  to  Worcester,  and  taken 
Phillis  with  him;  that  he  would  be  absent 
;;  some  days;  and  that  Sophy,  Phillis' daugh- 
ter, when  questioned  as  to  his  business,  had 
andwered  evasively, 

'  Gone  to  fetch  his  wife  home  for  what  I 
^know. ' 

*  Maybe  it  is    so, '   said   Victor,    looking 
lith  steadily  in    the   face.     '  Soph    didn't 

lean  me  to  believe    it  ;  but    there's  many 
truth  spoken  in  jest. ' 
Edith    knew    that,    but   she    would  not 
learken  for  a  moment    to    Victor's   sugges- 
tion.    It  made  her  too  unhappy,    and    for 
three  days  sh  -    had  a    fair    opportunity   of 
'taining  the  nature    of  her    feelings   to- 
ward Arthur  St.  Clair,  for    nothin,^    is  more 
conducive  to  the  rapid  development  of  love, 
pan  a  spice  of   jealousy    lest  another  has 
7on   the  heart  we  so  much  covet. 

The  next  day,  the    fourth    after  Arthur's 

leparture,  she  asked  Victor    to  ride    with 

^er  on  horseback,  saying    the   fresh   March 

ind  would  do  her   good     It   was    nearly 

limset  when  they  started,  and,  as  there  was 
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a  splendid  moon,  they  continued  their  ex> 
cursion  to  quite  a  distance,  so  that  it  was 
evening  ere  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  hill  which  wound  past  CoUing- 
wood  and  on  to  Grassy  Spring.  Half  way 
up  the  hill,  moving  very  slowly,  as  if  the 
horse  were  jaded  and  tired,  was  a  travelling 
carriage,  which  both  Edith  and  Victor 
recognized  at  once  as  belonging  to  Arthur 
St.  Claire. 

'  Let's  overtake  them, '  said  Edith,  and 
chirruping  to  Bedouin,  she  was  soon  so 
near  to  the  carriage  that  her  quiok  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  low,  sweet  voice  sing- 
ing a  German  air,  with  which  she  herself 
had  always  been  familiar,  though  when  she 
first  learned  it  she  could  not  tell. 

It  was  one  of  those  old  songi  which 
Rachel  had  called  weird  and  wild,  and 
now,  as  she  listened  to  the  plaintive 
tones  they  thrilled  on  every  nerve  with  a 
strange  power  as  if  it  were  a  requiem  sung 
by  the  dead  over  their  own  buried  hopes. 
Nearer  and  nearer  Bedouin  pressed  to  the 
slowly  moving  vehicle,  until  at  last  she  was 
nearly  even  with  it. 

'  Look,  Miss  Edith  !'  and  Vidtor  grasped 
her  bridle  rein,  directing  her  attention  to 
the  arm  folded  upon  the  window,  and  the 
girlish  head  resting  upon  the  arms,  in  the 
attitude  "of  a  weary  child. 

One  little  ringless,  blue-veined  hand  was 
plainly  discernible  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
and  Edith  thought  how  small  and  white 
and  delicate  it  was. 

'Let's  go  on,'  she  whispered,  and  they 
dashed  ast  the  carriage  lust  as  Arthur 
leaned  forward  to  see  who  they  were. 

•  That  was  a  young  lady,'  said  Victor 
coming  up  with  Edith,  who  was  riding  at  a 
headlong  speed. 

'  Yes,  I  know  it,'  and  Edith  again  touched 
Bedouin  with  her  whip  as  if  the  fast  riding 
suited  well  her  tumultuous  emotions. 

'  His  bride  ?'  said  Victor,  interrogatively, 
and  Edith  replied,  'Very  likely,  Victor,' 
and  she  stopped  Bedouin  short.  '  Victor, 
don't  tell  any  one  of  the  lady  in  the  carriage 
until  it's  known  for  certain  that  there  is  one 
at  Grassy  Spring. ' 

Victor  could  see  no  reason  for  this  request, 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  Edith  had 
made  ic,  and  he  promised  readily  all  that  she 
desired.  They  were  at  home  by  this  time, 
and  complaining  of  a  headache  Edith  ex- 
cused herself  earlier  than  usual  and  stole  up . 
to  her  chamber  where  she  could  be  alone  to 
wonder  who  was  the  visitor  at  Grassy 
Spring.  It  might  be  a  bride,  and  it  might' 
be  Nina.  Starting  to  her  feet  as  the  last 
mentioned  individual  came  into  her  mind, 
she  walked  to  the  window   and  saw    just 
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what  she  more  than  half  expected  to 
light  shilling  throufrh  the  iron  lattice  of  the 
Den— a  bright,  cheerful  light— and  as  she 
gazed,  there  crept  over  her  a  faint,  sick  feel- 
ing, as  if  she  knew  of  the  ruin,  the  desola- 
tion, the  blighted  hopes  and  beautiful  wreck 
embodifed  in  the  mystery  at  Grassy  Spring. 
Covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands  the  tears 
trickled  through  her  fingers,  falling  not  so 
touch  foi  Arthur  St.  Claire  as  for  the  plain- 
tive singing  girl  shrouded  in  so  dark  a  mys- 
tery. Drying  her  eyes  she  looked  again 
•cross  the  meadow,  but  the  blinds  of  the  Den 
were  closed,  and  only  the  moonbeams  fell 
where  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  had  been. 

A  week  went  by,  and  though  Grace  came 
twice  to  Collingwood,  v.rhilo  Victor  feigned 
several  errands  to  Grassy  Spring,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  stranger.  Grace  evident- 
ly had  no  suspicion  of  her  existence,  while 
Victor  declared  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
white  woman  any  where  about  the  premises. 
Mr.  St.  Claire,  he  said,  sat  in  the  library, 
his  feet  crossed  in  a  chair  and  his  hands  on 
top  of  his  head  as  if  in  a  brown  study,  while 
Aunt  Phillis .  appeared  far  more  impatient 
than  usual,  and  had  intimated  to  him  plainly 
that  'in  her  'pinion  white  niggers  had  bet- 
ter be  at  home  teadin'  to  thar  own  business, 
ef  they  had  any,  and  not  pry  in'  into  thar 
it    .jhbour's  atJaii's. ' 

At  last  Edith  was  surprised  at  receiving  a 
nr/t.  from  Arthur,  saynig  he  was  ready  to  re- 
sume their  lessons  at  any  time.  Highly  de- 
lijrhted  with  the  plan  Edith  answered  im- 
mediately that  she  would  come  on  the  mor- 
row, which  was  Friday.  Richard  did  not 
offer  to  go,  owing  in  a  vreat  measure  to  the 
skilltul  management  of  Victor,  who,  though 
he  did  not  suggest  Mr.  Floyd  and  the  west- 
ern wood  lot,  found  some  equally  good  ex- 
cuse why  his  master's  presence  would,  that 
day  of  all  others,  be  m^cessary  at  home. 

The  wild  March  winds  by  this  time  had 
civen  place  to  the  warmer,  balmier  air  of 
April.  The  winter  snow  had  melted  from  the 
■ .  hillside,  and  here  and  there  tufts  of  fresh  young 
grass  were  ^een  starting  into  life.  It  was 
just  such  a  morning,  in  short,  as  is  most 
grateful  to  the  young,  and  Edith  felt  its  in- 
spiriting influence  as  she  rode  along  the 
rather  muddy  road.  Another  there  was,  too, 
who  felt  it ;  and  as  Edith  sauntered  slowly 
up  the  path,  entering  this  time  upon  the  rear 
piazza  instead  of  the  front,  she  heard  again 
the  soft,  low  voice  which  had  sounded  so 
mournful  and  sweet  when  heard  in  the  still 
moonlight.  Looking  up  she  saw  that  a  win- 
dow  of  the  Den  was  open,  and  through  the 
lattice  work  a  little  hand  was  thrus^  as  if 
beckoning  her  to  come.  Stepping  back  she 
tried  to   obtain   a  view  of  the  person,  but 


failed  to  do  so,  though  the  hand  continued 
beckoning,  and  from  the  heiglit  there  floated 
down  to  her  the  single  word  '  Mig^ie.'  That 
was  all  ;  but  il  brou^^ht  her  hand  to  her  head 
as  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

*  Miggie — Miggie.'she  repeated.  '  I  have 
heard  that  name  before,  It  must  have  be- 
longed to  some  in  the  Asylum.' 

A  confused  murmur  if  of  expostulation 
and  remonstrance  was  now  heard — the  child- 
ish hand  disappeared,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  was  about,  Edith  stepped  into  the 
hall  and  advanced  into  the  library,  where 
she  sat  down  to  wait  for  Arthur.  It  was  not 
long  ere  he  appeared,  locking  the  door  as  he 
came  in  and  thus  cuttinc;  off  all  communica- 
tion between  that  room  and  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  Pen.  Matters  were,  in  Edith  s 
estimation,  assuming  a  serious  aspect,  and 
remembering  ,how  pleadingly  the  name 
'Miggie  '  had  been  uttered,  she  half-resolved 
tu  demand  of  Arthur  the  immediate  release 
of  tlie  helpless  creature  thus  held  in  durance 
vile.  But  he  looked  so  unhappy,  so  hope- 
lessly  wretched  that  her  sympathy  was  soon 
enlisted  for  him  rather  than  for  his  fair  cap- 
tive. Still  she  would  try  him  a  little,  and 
when  they  were  fairly  at  work  she  said  to 
him  jestincly, 

'  I  heard  it  hinted  that  you  would  bring 
homp  a  wife,  but  I  do  not  see  her.  Who  if 
she,  pray  ?' 

Artluir  uttered  no  §ound  save  a  stifled 
moan,  and  when  Edith  dared  to  steal  a  look 
at  him  she  saw  that  his  brown  hair  was 
moist  with  perspiration,  which  stood  also  in 
drops  about  his  lips. 

'  Mr.  St.  Claire,' she  said,  throwing  down 
her  pencil  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  '  I 
can  endure  this  no  longer.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Tell  me.  You  have  some  great 
mental  sorrow,  I  know,  and  I  long  to  share 
it  with  you — may  I?  Who  have  you  up 
stairs,  and  why  this  mystery  concerning 
her  ?  • 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
looked  imploringly  into  the  face,  which 
turned  away  from  her,  as  if  afraid  to  meet 
her  truthful  glance.  Once  he  thought  to  tell 
her  all,  but  when  he  remembered  how  beau- 
tiful she  was,  how  much  he  loved  her,  and 
how  dear  hiar  society  was  to  him,  he  re- 
frained, for  he  vainly  fancied  that  a  confes- 
sion would  drive  her  from  him  forever.  He 
did  not  know  Edith  Hastings  ;  he  had  not 
yet  fathomed  the  depths  oT  her  womanly 
nature,  and  he  could  not  guess  how  tenderly, 
even  while  her  own  heart  was  breaking,  she 
would  have  soothed  his  grief  and  been  like 
an  angel  of  mercy  to  the  innocent  cause  of 
all  his  woe. 

'  I  dare  not  tell  you,*  he   said.       '  Yon 
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would  hftte  me  if  I  did,  and  that  I  oonld  not 
endure.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  tor  yon  to 
come  here  any  more,  and  perhaps  yon  had 
better  not. ' 

For  a  moment  Edith  sat  motionless.  She 
had  not  expected  this  from  Arthur,  and  it 
roused  within  her  a  feeling  of  resentment. 

'  And  BO  you  only  sent  for  me  to  give  me 
my  dismissal,'  she  said,  in  a  cold,  icy  tone. 
'  Be  it  as  you  like.  I  draw  tolerably  well, 
you  say.  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  get  along 
alone.  Send  your  bill  at  once  to  Mr.  Har- 
rington.    He  does  not  like  to  be  in  debt.' 

She  spoke  proudly,  haughtily,  and 
her  eyes,  usually  so  soft  in  their  ex- 
pression, had  in  them  a  black  look  of  anger 
which  pierced  Arthurs's  very  soul.  He 
could  not  part  with  her  thus,  and  grasping 
the  hand  reached  out  to  take  its  gauntlet, 
he  held  it  fast,  while  he  said,  '  What  are  we 
doing,  Edith  ?  Quarrelling  ?  It  must  not 
be.  I  suggested  your  giving  up  the  lessons 
because  I  thought  the  arrangement  might  be 
satisfactory  to  you,  and  not  because  I  wished 
it,  for  I  do  not;  I  cannot  give  up  the  only  source 
of  happiness  left  to  me.  Forget  what  I 
said.  Remain  my  pupil  and  I'll  try  to  be 
more  cheerful  in  your  presence.  You  shall 
not  help  to  bear  my  burden  as  you  bear  that 
of  CoUingwood'a  unfortunate  inmates.' 

Edith  never  liked  to  hear  her  relations  to 
Richard  referred  to  in  this  manner,  and  she 
answered  quickly, 

*  You  are  mistaken  Mr.  St.  Claire,  in 
thinking  I  bear  any  burden  either  here  or 
elsewhere.  No  one  ever  had  a  happier  home 
than  I,  and  there's  nothing  on  earth  I  would 
not  do  for  Richard. ' 

•  Would  you  marry  him,  Edith  ?'  and  Ar- 
thur scanned  her  closely.  •  Would  you  be  his 
wife  if  he  demanded  it  as  his  right  ?  and  I 
think  he  will  do  this  sometime.' 

Edith  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as  she 
answered, 

'  Not  if  he  demanded  it  aa  »  right,  though 
he  might  well  do  that,  for  I  owe  him  every- 
thing. But  if  he  loved  me,  and  I  loved 
him.^ 

She  paused,  and  in  the  silence  which  en- 
sued the  tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart 
was  plainly  audible.  No  one  before  had 
suggested  to  her  the  possibility  of  her  being 
Richard's  wife,  and  the  idea  was  terrible  to 
her.  She  loved  him,  but  not  as  a  wife 
should  love  her  husband.  He  loved  her, 
too  ;  and  now,  as  she  remembered  many 
things  in  the  past,  she  was  half  convinced 
that  she  to  him  was  dearer  than  a  sister, 
child,  or  friend.  He  had  forgotten  the 
Swedish  baby's  mother.  She  knew  he  had 
by  his  always  checking  her  when  she  at- 
tempted to   speak  of    Eloise.  -  Out  of    the 


ashes  of  this  early  love  a  later  love  had 
sprung,  and  she  was  possibly  its  object.  The 
thought  was  a  crushing  one,  and  unmindful 
of  Arthur's  presence  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  table  and  sobbed, 

'It  cannot  be.  Richard  will  never  ask 
me  to  be  his  wife.     Never,  oh  never. ' 

'  But  if  he  does,  Edith,  you  will  not  tell 
him  no.  Promise  me  that.  It's  my  only 
hope  of  salvation  from  total  ruin  ?'  and  Ar- 
thur drew  so  near  to  her  that  his  arm  found 
its  way  around  her  slender  waist. 

Had  he  struck  her  with  a  glittering  dag- 
ger he  could  not  have  hurt  her  more  than  by 
pleading  with  her  to  be  another's  wife.  But 
she  would  not  let  him  know  it.  He  did  not 
love  her  as  she  had  sometimes  foolishly 
f ancie  i  he  did ;  and  lifting  up  her  head  she 
answered  him  proudly, 

'  Yes,  Arthur  St.  Claire,  when  Richard 
Harrington  asks  me  to  be  his  bride  I  will 
not  tell  him  yes.     Are  you  satisfied?' 

'I  am,' he  said,  though  his  white  lips 
gave  the  lie  to  the  words  he  uttered,  and 
his  heart  smote  him  cruelly  for  his  selfish- 
ness in  wishing  to  save  himself  by  sacrific- 
ing Edith  ;  and  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,  he 
knew — a  fearful  sacrifice,  the  giving  her  to  a 
blind  man,  old  enough  to  be  her  sire,  noble, 
generous  and  good,  though  he  were. 

It  was  a  little  singular  that  Arthur's  arm 
should  still  linger  about  the  waist  of  one 
who  had  promised  to  be  another's  wife,  pro- 
vided she  were  asked,  but  so  it  was  ;  it  staid 
there,  while  he  persuaded  her  to  come  again 
to  Grassy  Spring,  and  not  to  give  up  the 
lessons  so  pleasant  to  them  both. 

He  was  bending  very  near  to  her  when  m 
sound  upon  the  stairs  caught  his  ear.  It 
was  the  same  German  air  Edith  had  heard 
in  the  yard  and  she  listened  breathlessly 
while  it  came  nearer  to  the  door.  Sud- 
denly the  singer  seemed  to  change  her  mind, 
for  the  music  began  slowly  to  recede  and 
was  soon  lost  to  hearing  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  Den.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  either  Arthur  or  Edith,  until  the  latter 
said, 

'  It  is  time  I  was  at  home,'  and  she  arose 
to  go. 

He  offered  no  remonstrance,  bat  accom- 
panying her  to  the  gate,  placed  her  in  the 
saddle,  and  then  stood  watching  her  ss  she 
galloped  away. 

.     .'-.i    '.^        CHAPTER  XV.     .■J'i'-"! 

Three  or  fonr  times  Edith  yrent  to  Grassy 
Spring,  seeing  nothing  of  the  mysterious  oc- 
cupant of  the  Den,    hearing  nothing  of  her, 
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and  ihe  bogan  to  think  she  might  have  re- 
turned  to  VN  orcestvr.  Many  times  ahe  waa 
ou  the  point  of  questioning  Arthur,  but 
from  what  had  passed,  siie  knew  how  dis- 
af(reeable  the  subject  waa  to  him,  and  she 
generously  forbore. 

'  I  think  he  might  tell  me,  any  way,'  she 
said  to  herself,  half  poutingly,  when,  one 
morning  near  the  latter  part  of  April,  she 
rode  slowly  toward  Grassy  Spring. 

Their  quarrel,  if  quarrel  it  could  be  called, 
had  been  made  up,  or  rather,  tacitly  forgot- 
ten, and  Arthur  more  than  once  had  cursed 
liimself  for  having,  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, asked  her  to  marry  Richard  Harring- 
ton. While  praying  to  be  delivered  from 
temptation  he  was  constantly  keeping  his 
eyes  l^xed  upon  the  forbidden  fruit,  longing 
for  it  more  and  more,  and  feeling  how 
worthless  life  would  be  to  him  without  it. 
Still,  by  a  mighty  effort,  lie  restrained  him- 
self from  doing  oi  saying  aught  which  could 
be  constrained  int  >  expressions  of  love,  and 
their  interviews  were  much  like  those  which 
had  preceded  hia  last  visit  to  Worcester. 
People  were  beginning  to  talk  about  him 
and  his  beautiful  pupil,  but  leading  the  iso- 
lated life  he  did,  it  came  not  to  his  ears. 
Grace  indeed,  might  have  enlightened  both 
himself  and  Edith  with  regard  to  the  village 
gossip,  but  looking  upon  the  latter  as  her 
rival,  and  desiring  greatly  that  ahe  ahould 
marry  Arthur,  she  forbore  from  communi- 
cating to  either  of  them  anything  which 
would  be  likely  to  retard  an  aflair  she  fan- 
cied was  progresbing  famously.  Thus  with- 
out a  counsellor  or  friend  was  Edith  left  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  inclination;  and  on 
this  April  morning  as  she  rode  along,  men- 
tally chiding  Arthur  for  not  entrusting  his 
secret  to  her,  she  wondered  how  she  had 
ever  managed  to  be  happy  without  him,  and 
if  the  time  would  ever  come  when  her  visits 
to  Grassy  Spring  would  cease. 

Leaving  Bedouin  at  the  rear  gate  ahe 
walked  slowly  to  the  house,  glancing  often 
in  the  direction  of  the  Den,  the  windows  of 
which  were  open  this  morning,  and  as  she 
oame  near  she  aaw  a  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes 
peering  at  her  through  the  lattice,  then  a 
little  hand  was  thrust  outside,  beckoning  to 
her  as  it  did  once  before. 

•  Wait  Miggie,  while  I  write,'  came  next 
to  her  ear,  in  a  voice  as  sweet  and  pUdntive 
as  a  broken  lute. 

Instantly  Edith  stopped,  and  at  last  a 
tiny  note  came  fluttering  to  her  feet.  Grasp- 
ing it  eagerly  she  read,  in  a  pretty,  girlish 
hand  : 

*  Dabuno  Mioois  ;— Nina  has  been  so 
sick  this  great  long  while,  and  her   head  is 


'  ao  full  of  pain.  Why  don't  yon  come  to  me, 
Miggie  ?  I  sit  and  wait  and  listen  till  my 
forehead  thumps  and  thumps,  just  as  a  bad 
nurse  thumped  it  once  down  in   the  asylum. 

'Let's  run  away — you  and  I;  run  back  to 
the  mattnolias,  where  it's  always  summer, 
with  no  asylums  full  of  wicked  people, 

'  I'm  so  lonely,  Miggie.  Come  up  stairs, 
won't  you  ?  They  say  I  rave  and  tear  my 
clothea,  but  I  won't  any  more  if  you'll  come, 
Tell  Arthur  ao.  He'a  good.  He'll  do  what 
youaakhim.' 

'Poor  little  Nina,'  and  Edith's 
teara  fell  fast  upon  the  bit  of  pa- 
per. '  I  will  see  you  to-day.  Per- 
haps I  may  do  you  some  good.  Dear,  unfor- 
tunate Nina !' 

There  was  a  step  upon  the  grass,  and 
thrusting  the  note  into  her  pocket,  Edith 
turned  to  meet  Arthur,  who  seemed  this 
morning  unusually  cheerfully  and  greeted 
her  with  somethina:  like  his  olden  tendernesa. 
But  Edith  was  too  intent  upon  Nina  to 
think  much  of  him,  and  after  the  lesson 
commenced  she  appeared  so  abstracted  that 
it  was  Arthur's  turn  to  ask  it  she  were  of- 
fended. She  had  made  herself  believe  she 
was,  ior  notwithstanding  Nina's  assertion 
that  '  Arthur  waa  ffood,'  she  thought  it  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  keep  anything  but  a  ravin/( 
lunatic  hidden  away  up-stairs  ;  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  answered,  '  Yes,  I 
am  offended,  and  I  don't  mean  to  come  here 
any  more,  unless ' 

'  Edith, '  and  the  tone  of  Arthur's  voice 
was  fraught  with  pain. so  exquisite  that 
Edith  paused  and  looked  into  his  face,  where 
various  emotions  were  plainly  visible.  Love, 
fear,  remorse,  apprehension,  all  were  blend- 
ed together  in  the  look  he  fixed  upon  her. 
*  You  won't  leave  me,'  he  said.  '  Anything 
but  that.  Tell  me  my  error,  and  how  I  can 
atone. ' 

Eklith  was  about  to  speak,  when,  on  the 
stairs  without, — the  stairs  leading  from  the 
Den— there  was  the  patter  of  Tittle  feet, 
and  a  gentle,  timid  knock  waa  heard  upon 
the  door. 

'  It's  locked — go  back  ;'  and  Arthur's 
voice  had  in  it  a  tone  of  command. 

*  Mr.  St.  Claire, '  and  Edith  sprang 
from  her  chair,  '  I  can  unlock  the  door,  and 
IwiU.' 

like  a  block  of  marble  Arthur  stood 
while  Edith  opened  the  oak-paneUed 
door.  Another  moment  and  Nina  stood 
befora  her,  as  she  stands  now  first  before  oar 
readers. 

Edith  knew  her  in  a  moment  from  the  re> 
semblance  to  the  daguerro^me  seen  mor> 
than  eight  years    before,    and   at    she  imt 
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■canned  her  features  it  seemed  to  her  they 
had  scarcely  changed  at  all.  Arthur  had 
■aid  of  her  then  that  she  was  not  (|uite  six- 
teen, consequently  she  was  now  nearly 
twenty-five,  out  she  did  not  look  as  old  as 
Edith,  so  slight  was  her  form,  so  delicate 
her  limbs,  and  so  childlike  and  simple  the 
expression  of  her  face.  She  was  veiy,  very 
fair,  and  Edith  felt  that  never  before  had 
she  looked  upon  a  face  so  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. Her  hair  was  of  a  reddish  yellow  hue, 
and  rippled  in  short  silken  rings  all  over  her 
head,  curling  softly  on  her  neck,  but  was  not 
nearly  as  long  as  it  had  been  in  the  picture. 
Alas,  the  murderous  shears  had  more  than 
once  strayed  roughly  among  those  golden 
locks,  to  keep  the  little  white,  fat  hands, 
now  clasped  so  harmlessly  together,  from 
tearing  them  out  with  frantic  v  olence.  Edith 
thought  of  this  and  sighed,  while  her  heart 
yearned  toward  the  helpleia  young  creature, 
who  stood  regarding  her  with  a  scrutinizing 
dance,  aa  one  studies  a  beautiful  picture. 
The  face  was  very  white — indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  long  since  the  blood  had  visited 
the  cheeks,  which,  nevertheless,  were  round 
and  plump, as  were  the  finely-moulded  arms, 
displayed  to  good  advantage  by  the  loose 
sleeves  of  the  crimson  cashmere  wrapper. 
The  eyes  were  deeply,  darkly  blue,  and  the 
strangely  gleaming  light  which  shone  from 
them, betrayed  at  once  the  terrible  truth  that 
Nina  was  crazed. 

It  was  a  novel  sight, those  two  young  girls 
watching  each  other  so  intently,  TOth  so 
beautiful  and  yet  so  unlike — the  one,  tall, 
stately,  and  almost  queen-like  in  her  pro- 
portions, with  dark,  brilliant  complexion  ; 
eyes  of  midnight  blackness,  and  masses  of 
raven  hair,  bound  around  her  head  in  many 
a  heavy  braid — the  other,  fairy-like  in  size, 
with  golden  curls  and  soft  blue  eyes,  which 
filled  with  tears  at  last  as  some  undefinable 
emotion  swept  over  her.  In  the  rich,  dark 
beauty  of  Edith's  face  there  was  a  won- 
derful fascination,  which  riveted  the 
crazy  girl  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
stopped  when  first  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, and  when  at  last,  sinking  upon  the  sofa, 
Edith  extended  her  arms,  as  a  mother  to  her 
child,  poor  little  Nina  went  forward,  and 
with  a  low,  gaspin?  sob,  fell  upon  her 
bosom,  weeping  passionately,  her  whole 
frame  trembling  and  her  sobs  so  violent 
that  Edith  became  alarmed,  and  tried  by 
kisses  and  soft  endearing  words  to  soothe 
her  grief,  and  check  ^he  tears  raining  in  tor- 
rents from  her  eyes. 

*  It's  nice  to  cry.  £t  takes  the  heavy 
Mtin  away,'  and  Ninb  maie  a  gesture  that 
Edith  must  not  stcr  hev,  while  Arthur, 
roused  from  his  apatliv .  also  said, 


'  She  has  not  wept  before  in  years.  It 
will  be  a  great  relief. 

At  the  sound  ot  his  voice  Nina  lifted  up 
her  head,  and  turned  toward  the.corner 
whence  it  came,  but  Edith  saw  that  in 
the  glance  there  was  neither  reproach  nor 
fear,  nothing  save  trusting  confidence, 
and  her  heart  insensibly  softened  toward 
him. 

'  Poor  Arthur,'  Nina  murmured,  and  lay- 
ing her  head  again  on  Edith's  bosom,  she 
said,  '  Everybody  is  sad  where  I  am,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  Oh.  I  can't  help  it.  Nina's 
crazy,  Miggie.  Nina  is.  Poor  Nina, 'and  the 
voice  which  uttered  these  words  was  so  sadly 
touching  that  Edith's  tears  mingled  with 
those  oAhe  young  creature  she  hugged  the 
closer  to  her,  whispering, 

'  I  know  it,  darling,  and  I  pity  you  so 
much.  May  be  you'll  get  well,  now  that  yoa 
know  me. ' 

'Yes,  if  you'll  stay  here  always,'  said 
Nina.  '  What  made  you  gone  so  long  ?  I 
wanted  vou  so  much  when  the  nights  were 
dark  and  lonesome,  and  little  bita  of  faces 
bent  over  me  like  yours  used  to  be,  Miggie 
— yours  in  the  picture,  when  you  wore  the 
red  morocco  shoe  and  I  led  you  to  the  high 
verandah. ' 

'  What  does  she  mean  ?'  asked  Edith,  who 
had  listened  to  the  words  as  to  somethmg 
not  wholly  new  to  her. 

'I  don't  know,'  returned  Arthur, 
'  unless  she  has  confounded  ^ou  with 
her  sister,  Marguerite,  who  died  many 
years  ago.  I  have  heard  that  Nina,  failing 
to  speak  the  real  name,  always  called  her 
Miggie.  Possibly  you  resemble  Miggie's 
j  mother.  I  think  Aunt  Phillis  said  you 
i  did.' 

I  Edith,  too,  remembered  Phillis'  saying 
i  that  she  looked  like  '  Master  Bernard's'  wife, 
;  and  Arthur's  explanations  seemed  highly 
'  probable. 

'Dear,  darling  Nina,'  she  said,  kissing 
the  pure  white  forehead,  '  I  will  be  a  sister  to 
you.' 

'And  stay    with    me?'    persisted    Nina. 

.  '  Sleep  with  me  nights  with  your  arms  round 

;  my  neck,  just  like  you  used  to  do  ?    I  hate 

;  to  sleep  alone,  with   Soph    coiled  up  on  the 

floor,  she  scares    me    so,    and  won't  answer 

when  I  call  her.     Then,    when    I'm    pat  in 

the  recess,  it's  terrible.     Don't   let  me  go  in 

there  again,  will  you  ?' 

Edith  had  not  like  Orace,  looked  into  the 
large  closet  adjoining  the  Den,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  Nina  meant,  but  at  a  venture 
she  replied, 

'  No,  darling.  Yoall  be  so  good  that  they 
win  not  wish  to  put  you  there. '  , 

'  I  can't,'  returned  Nina,  with  the  manner 
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of  one  who  distruited  her  herself.  '  I  try, 
b«!oauM  it  will  please  Arthur,  but  I  inust 
sing  and  daiioe  and  uull  my  hair  when  my 
bead  feels  bo  big  andlieavy.and  once.Miggio, 
when  it  was  big  as  the  liouse,  and  I  pullad 
my  hair  till  tiiey  shaved  it  off,  I  tore  my 
clothes  ill  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the 
fire.  Then,  wlion  Arthur  came— Dr.  Gris- 
wohl  sent  for  him,  you  see— I  buried  my 
fingers  in  his  hair,  so,'  and  she  was  about  to 
clutch  her  own  golden  locks  when  Edith 
shudderingly  caught  her  hands  and  held 
them  tiuhtly  lest  they  should  harm  the 
tresses  sUe  thou(;ht  so  beautiful. 

*  Arthur;  cried,'  continued  Nina — 'cried  so 
hard  that  my  brain  grew  cool  at  once.  It's 
dreadful  to  see  a  man  cry,  Miggie — a  great, 
strong  man  like  Arthun  Poor  Arthur,  didn't 
you  cry  and  call  nie  your  lost  Nina  ?' 

A  suppressed  moan  was  Arthur's  an- 
swer, and  Nina,  when  she  heard  it,  said 
from  Editii's  arms  ami  crossing  over  to 
where  he  sat,  climbed  into  his  lap  with  all 
the  freedom  of  a  little  child,  and  winding 
her  arms  around  his  neck, said  to  him  softly, 
•Don't  be  80  sorry,  Arthur,  Nina'il  be 
((ood.  Nitia  is  good  now.  He's  crying 
again.  Make  him  stop,  won't  you  I  It 
hurts  Nina  so.  There,  poor  boy,'  and  the 
little  waxen  hands  wiped  away  the  tears 
falling  80  fast  over  Arthur's  face. 

Holding  one  on  the  end  of  her  finger  and 
watching  it  till  it  dropped  upon  the  carpet, 
she  said  wi<-h  a  smile,  '  Look,  Miggie,  men's 
tears  are  bigger  than  girls. "' 

Oh,  how  Edith's  hearts  ached  for  the 
strange  couple  opposite  her — the  atrong 
man  and  the  crazy  young  girl  who  clung  to 
him  so  confidingly,  as  if  his  bosom  were  her 
riglit  resting  place.  She  pitied  them  both, 
but  her  sympathies  were  enlisted  for 
Arthur,  and  coming  to  his  side  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  damp  brown  locks,  which 
Nina  once  had  torn  in  her  insane  fury.and  in 
a  voice  that  spoke  volumes  of  sympathy, 
whispered,  'I  am  sorry  for  you.* 

This  was  too  much  tor  Arthur,  and  he 
sobbed  aloud,  while  Edith,  forgetting  all 
proprieties  in  her  grief  for  him,  bowed  her 
face  upon  his  head,  and  he  could  feel  her 
hot  tears  dropping  on  his  hair. 

For  a  moment  Nina  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  in  silence,  then  standing  upon  her 
feet  and  bending  over  both,  she  said, 

'  Don't  cry,  Miggie.  don't  cry,  Arthur. 
Nina  ain't  veiy  bad  to-day.  She  won't  be 
bad  any  more.  Don't.  It  will  all  come 
right  some  time.  It  surely  will.  Nina 
won't  be  here  always,  and  there'll  be  no 
need  to  cry  when  she  is  gone. ' 

She  seemed  to  think  the  distress  was  »11 
oirher  account,  and  in  her  chil  lish  way  she 


sought  to  comfort  them  until  hope  whisper- 
ed  to  both  that,  m  she  SAid,  '  It  would  come 
right  sometime.' 

Eilith  was  the  first  to  be  comforted,  for 
she  did  not,  tike  Arthur,  know  what  coming 
risht  involved.  The  only  thought  that  poe- 
sibly  Nitia's  shattered  intellect  might  be  re- 
stored,  and  she  longcil  to  ask  the  history  of 
one,  thoughts  of  whom  had  in  a  measure 
been  blended  with  her  whole  life,  during 
the  last  eight  years.  There  was  a  mystery 
connected  with  her  she  knew,  and  nhe  was 
about  to  question  Artliur,  who  had  dried 
his  tears  and  was  winding  Nina's  short  curls 
around  his  fingers,  when  Phillis  appear  in 
the  library,  starting  with  surprise  wiien  she 
saw  the  trio  assembled  there. 

'  Marster  Arthur, '  she  began,  glancing 
furtively  at  Edith,  '  how  came  li^ss  Nina 
here?  Let  me  take  her  back.  Come, honey,' 
and  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  Nina,  who 
jumping  again  upon  Arthur's  knee,  clung  to 
him  closely,  exclaiming,  *  No,  no,  Phillis  ; 
Nina's  good — Nina'il  stay  with  Miggiel'  and 
as  if  fancying  that  Edith  would  be  a  surer 
protector  than  Arthur,  she  slid  from  his  lap 
and  running  to  the  sofa  where  Edith  sat,  half 


her,  whispering,    '  Send 
off.     Let    me    stay  with 


hid  herself  behind 
her  oft" — send  her 
you  ! ' 

Edith  was  fearful  that  Nina's  presence 
might  interfere  with  the  story  she  meant  to 
hear,  but  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  iieart 
to  send  away  the  little  girl  clinging  so  fond- 
ly to  her,  and  to  Phillis  she  said,  '  She  may 
stay  this  once,  I  am  sure.  I  will  answer  for 
her  good  behaviour.' 

'  'Taint  that — 'taint  that,'  muttered 
Phillis,  jerking  herself  from  the  room,  '  but 
how's  the  disgrace  to  be  kep'  ef  everybody 
sees  her. ' 

'  Disgrace?'  and  Edith  glanced  inquiringly 
at  A  thur. 

She  could  not  believe  that  i .  ina  was  «ny 
disgrace,  and  she  asked  what  Phillip  meant. 
Crossing  the  room  Arthur  sat  down  upon 
between    himself  and 
pleased    to    see    that 
around    the     youn./ 
were     dear     to     him, 
disgrace.         Like    a 


the  sofa  with    Nina 
Edith,      who      was 
he  wound    his    arm 
girl     as       if      she 
notwithstanding    her 


child  Nina  played  with  his  watch  chain,  his 
coat  buttons,  and  his  fingers,  apparently  ob- 
livious to  what  was  passing  about  her.  She 
only  felt  that  she  was  where  she  wished  to 
be,  and  knowing  that  he  could  say  before 
her  what  he  pleased  without  the  least  danger 
of  her  comprehending  a  word,  Arthur,  much 
to  Edith's  surprise,  began  : 

'  You  have  seen  Nina,  Miss  Hastings.  You 
know  what  is  the  mystery  at  Grassy  Spring 
—the  mystery  about  which  the  villagers  are 
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beginnittff  to  goMip,  »o  Fhillii  uyi,  but  now 
that  you  havo  •eeo,  now  that  y(ju  krtow  ih* 
ii  hMTC,  I  oar*  not  for  the  rest.     The  keenect 

{>anfr  ii  over  ami  1  am  beginning  already  to 
eel  oetter.  CoDcealn)«nt  ii  not  in  accord* 
anoe  with  my  nature,  and  it  has  worn  on  me  ' 
terribly.  Yeara  ago  you  knew  of  Nina  ;  it 
JH  due  to  vou  now  that  you  know  who  ahe  ia, 
and  why  her  destiny  is  linked  to  mine.  Lis- 
ten, then,  while  I  tell  you  hor  sad  st<>ry.' 

'  But  she,'  interrupted   Eriith,  pointing  to 
Nina,  whoao  blue  eyeH  were  turned  to  Ar-  | 
thur.    '  Will  it  not  be  better  to  wait  ?  Wun't 
she  understand  7' 

•Not  a  word,'  he  replied.  '  She's  amus- 
ing herself,  you  see,  with  my  buttons,  and 
when  these  fail,  I'll  give  her  my  drawing 
pencil,  or  some  one  of  the  numerous  plaj - 
things  I  always  keep  in  my  pocket  for  her. 
She  seldom  comprehends  what  we  say  aud 
never  remembers  it.  This  is  one  of  the  pe> 
culiar  phases  of  her  insanity.' 

•Poor  child,'  said  Edith,  involuntarily 
caressing  Nina,  who  smiled  up  in  her  face, 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
continued  her  plav  with  the  buttons. 

Meanwhile  Artnur  sat  lost  in  thought,  de- 
termining in  his  own  mind  how  much  he 
should  teil  Edith  of  Nina,  and  how  much 
withhold.  He  could  not  tell  hen-  all,  even 
though  he  knew  that  by  keeping  back  a  part, 
much  of  his  past  conduct  would  seem  wholly 
inexplicable,  but  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
when  at  last  he  saw  that  Edith  was  waiting 
for  him,  he  pressed  his  hands  a  moment 
against  his  heart  to  stop  its  violent  beating, 
and  drawing  a  long,  long  sigh,  began  the 
■tory. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

abthvk's  stobt. 

*  I  mnit  commence  ftt  the  beginnino^ '  he 
■aid.  '  and  tell  you  first  of  Nina's  father — 
Ernest  Bernard,  of  Floi  ida.  I  was  a  lad  of 
fourteen  when  I  met  him  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, which  you  know  was  my  former  home. 
He  was  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  and 
dined  one  day  with  my  guardian,  with  whom 
I  was  then  living.  1  did  not  fancy  him  at 
all.  He  seemed  even  to  me,  a  boy,  like  a 
bad,  unprincipled  man,  and  I  afterward 
learned  that  such  has  been  his  former  char- 
acter, though  at  the  time  I  knew  he  had  re- 
formed in  a  great  measure.  He  was  very. 
kind  to  me,  and  as  I  became  better  acquaint- 
ed with  him  my  prejudices  gradually  wore 
away,  until  at  last  I  liked  him  very  much, 
and  used  to  listen  with  delight  to  the  stories 
he  told  of  his  Florida  home,  and  of  his  little, 
golden-haired  Nina,   always  finishing  his  re- 


marks concerning  her  with,  "  But  yoa  cani 
have  her,  my  boy.  Nobody  can  marry  Nina. 
Had  little  Miggie  lived  yon  might,  porhapat 
have  been  .ny  son-in-law,  but  you  can't  •■ 
'tis,  for  Nina  will  never  marry.' 

'No,  Nina  can  never  marry, '^anri  the  gold- 
en curls  shook  decidedly,  as  thu  Nina  ia 
question  repeated  the  words,  •  Miggie  oau 
marry  Arthur,  but  not  Nina,  no— no  I 

Edith  blushed  painfully,  and  avArteu  iMV 
eyes,  while  Arthur  continued  t 

*  During  Mr.  Bernard's  stay  in  Richmond 
he  was  attacked  with  tiie  ioatusome  diseaae^, 
the  small-pox,  and  deserted  by  his  fnenda. 
Ibas  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  wbou  I 
who  had  had  the  varioloid,  begged  and  ob> 
tained  permisdion  to  nurhe  him,  which  I  did 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  staying  by  nim  until 
the  danger  was  over.  How  Tax  X  was  instru* 
mental  to  his  recovery  I  cannot  say.  He 
professed  to  think  I  saved  his  life  and  waa 
profu»4e  in  his  protestations  of  sratitude.  H« 
waa  very  impulsive  and  conceived  for  me  m 
friendship  which  ended  only  with  his  death. 
All  the  events  hn  proved  as  much  by  the 

great  trust  eventually  reposed  in  me,' and 
e  nodded  toward  Nina,  who  having  tired 
of  the  buttons  and  the  chain,  was  busy  now 
witi  the  bunch  of  keys  she  had  purloined 
from  his  pocket. 

'I  was  in  delicate  health,'  s»id  Arthur, 
'  and  an  the  cold  weather  was  coming  on,  he 
insisted  upon  taking  me  home  with  him.  aud 
I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Florida — 
to  Sunny-bank,  his  country  seat.  It  was  » 
grand  ol  1  place,  shaded  by  mngr-olia*  and 
surrouniied  by  a  profusion  of  vines  aud 
fiowering  shrubs,  but  the  most  beautifnl 
flower  of  all  was  Nina,  then  eleven  years  of 
age.' 

Nina  knew  that  he  was  praising  her — that 
Edith  sanctioned  the  praise,  and  with  the 
same  feeling  the  little  child  experiensceswhen 
told  that  it  in  good,  she  smiled  upon  Arthur, 
who,  smoothing  her  round  white  cheek, 
went  on  : 

•  My  sweet  Florida  rose,  I  called  her,  and 
many  a  romping  frolic  we  had  together  dnr^ 
ing  the  winter  months,  and  many  a  serious 
t.ilk,  too,  wo  had  of  her  second  mother ;  her 
own  she  did  not  remember,  and  of  her  sister 
Migtrie,  whose  grave  we  often  visited,  strow- 
ing  it  with  flowers  and  watering  it 'with 
tears,  tor  Nina's  affection  for  her  lost  sister 
was  so  touching  that  I  often  wept  with  her 
over  Migc;i'  'a  crrave.' 

•Miggie  isn't  dead,'  said  Nina.  'She's 
here,  ain't  you  Miggie?'  and  she  nestled 
closer  to  Edith,  who  was  growing  strangely 
interested  in  that  old  house  shaded  with 
magnolias,  and  in  the  grave  of  that  little 
child. 
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'  I  oamfl  hutne  in  the  spring,'  said  Arthur, 
going  on  with  the  story  Nina  had  internxpfr- 
ed,  *  but  I  kept  up  a  boyish  correspondence 
with  Nina,  though  my  affection  for  her 
gradually  weakened.  After  becoming  a  pu- 
pil in  Geneva  Academy,  I  was  exceedingly 
ambitions,  and  to  stand  first  in  my  class  oc- 
cupied more  of  my  thoughts  than  Nina 
Bernard.  Still,  when  immediately  after  I 
entered  Geneva  College  as  a  sophomore,  I 
learned  that  her  father  intended  sending  her 
to  the  seminary  in  that  village,  I  was  glad, 
and  when  I  saw  her  again  all  my  own  afiPec- 
tioii  for  her  returned  with  ten-fold  vigour, 
and  the  ardour  of  my  passion  was  greatly 
increased  from  the  fact  that  other  youths  of 
my  age  worshipped  her  too,  toasting  the 
Floriaaro8e,ana  quoting  her  on  all  occasions. 
Griswold  was  one  of  these.  Dr.  Griswold. 
How  deep  his  feelings  were,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  only  know  that  he  has  never  married,  and 
be  is  three  years  older  than  myself.  We 
were  room-mates  in  college,  and  when  he 
saw  that  Nina's  preference  was  for  me,  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  noble,  disinterested 
friend.     Few  know  Griswold  as  he  is. ' 

Arthur  paused,  and  Edith  fancied  he  was 
living  over  the  past  when  Nina  was  not  as 
she  was  now,  but  alas,  he  was  thinking 
what  to  tell  her  next.  Up  lo  this  point  he 
had  narrated  the  facta  just  as  they  nad  oc- 
curred, but  he  could  do  so  no  longer.  He 
must  leave  out  now — evade,  go  round  the 
truth,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  do  so. 

*  We  were  engaged, '  he  began  at  last.  '  I 
was  eighteen,  she  fifteen.  But  she  looked 
quite  as  old  as  she  does  now.  Indeed,  she 
was  almost  as  far  in  advance  of  her  years  as 
■he  is  now  behind  them.  Still  we  had  no 
idea  of  marriage  until  I  had  been  graduated, 
although  Nina^s  confiential  friend,  who  was 
quite  romantic,suggested  that  we  should  run 
away.  But  from  this  I  shrank  as  a  most  fool- 
ish %ct,which,if  divulged,  would  result  in  my 
beiiig  expelled,  and  this  disgrace  I  could  not 
endure.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
matter  sure,  I  wrote  to  her  father,  askine 
for  bis  daughter  when  I  became  of 
age.  Very  patiently  I  waited  for  his 
answer,  which,  when  it  came,  was  a  posi- 
tive refusal,  yet  couched  in  language  so 
kind  that  none  save  a  fool  would  have  been 
angry. 

'  "Nina  oould  not  marry, "  he  said,  ' '  and 
I  must  break  the  engagement  at  once.  Some- 
time he  would  tell  me  why,  but  not  then- 
net  tiU  I  was  older. " ' 

*  Accompanying  this  was  a  note  to  Nina, 
in  which  he  used  rather  severe  terms,  for- 
bidding her  to  think  of  marriage,  and  telling 
her  he  was  coming  immediately  to   take  her 


to  Europe,  whither  he  had  long  coutemplat 
ed  going. ' 

There  was  another  pause,  and  a  long  blank 
was  made  in  the  story,  which  Arthur  at  last 
resumed,  as  follows  : 

'  He  came  for  her  sooner  than  we  antici 
pated,  following  close  upon  the  receipt  of  his 
letter,  and  in  spite  of  Nina's  tears  took  her 
with  htm  to  New  York,  from  whence  early 
in  May  they  started  for  Europe.  That  was 
nine  years  ago  next  month,  and  dnrinjc 
the  vacation  following  I  came  to  Shannon- 
dale  ani'  saw  you,  Edith,  while  you  saw 
Nina's  p;cture. ' 

Nina  was  apparently  listening  now,  and 
turning  to  him  she  said,  'Tell  her  about  the 
night  when  I  stepped  on  your  back  and  so 
got  out  of  the  window. ' 

Arthur's  face  was  crimson,  but  he  an- 
swered laughingly  '  I  fear  Miggie  will  not 
think  us  very  dignified,  if  I  tell  her  of  all 
our  stolen  interviews  and  the  means  used  to 
procure  them. ' 

Taking  a  new  toy  from  he  pocket  he  gav^ 
it  to  Nina,  who,  while  examining  it,  forgot 
that  night,  and  he  went  on. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  saddest  part  of  my 
story.  Nina  and  I  continued  to  write,  for 
her  father  did  not  forbid  that,  stipulating, 
however, that  he  should  see  the  letters  which 
passed  between  us.  He  had  placed  her  in  a 
school  at  Paris,  where  she  remained  until 
I  was  graduated  and  of  age.  Edith,'  and 
Arthur's  voice  trembled,  '  I  was  too  much 
a  boy  to  know  the  nature  of  my  feelings 
toward  Nina  when  we  were  engaged, 
and  as  the  time  wore  on  my  love  began  to 
wane. ' 

Edith's  heart  beat  more  naturally  now 
than  it  had  before  since  the  narrative  com- 
menced, but  she  could  not  forbear  from  say- 
ing to  him,  reproachfully,  'Oh,  Arthur.' 

*  It  was  wrong,  I  know,'  he  replied,  *  and 
I  stn^gled  igainst  it  with  all  my  strength, 
particularly  when  I  heard  that  she  was  com- 
ing home.  Griswold  knew  everything,  and 
he  suggested  that  a  sight  of  her  might  awak- 
en the  olden  feeling,  and  with  a  feverish 
anxiety  I  waited  in  Boston  for  the  steamer 
which  I  supposed  was  to  bring  her  home. 
After  many  delays  she  came  in  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, but  came  alone.  Her  father  had  died 
upon  the  voyage  and  been  buried  in  the 
sea,  leaving  her  with  no  friend  save  a  Mr. 
Hudson,  w-nose  acquaintance  they  had  made 
in  Paris.' 

At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Hudson  the  toy- 
dropped  from  Nina's  fingers  and  the  blue 
eyes  flashed  up  into  Edith's  face  with  a  more 
rational  expression  than  she  had  heretofore 
observed  in  them. 

*  What  ii  it,  darling  ?'    she  asked,  ••  she 
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eaw  there   was  something    Nina  would  say. 

The  lip  quivered  like  that  of  a  grieved 
«hild,  while  Nina  answered  softly,  *  I  did 
love  Charlie  better  than  Arthur,  and  it  was 
eo  wicked.' 

'  Yes, '  rejoined  Arthur  quickly,  '  Nina's 
love  for  me  had  died  away,  and  centered  it- 
self upon  another.  Charlie  Hudson  had 
4sought  her  for  his  wife,  and  while  confessing 
her  love  for  him  she  insisted  that  she  could 
not  be  his,  because  she  was  bouud  to  me. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  seeking 
an  interview  with  her  father,  who  told 
him  frankly  the  terrible  impediment  to 
Nina's  marriage  with  any  one.  It  was  a 
crushing  blow  to  young  Hudson,  but 
he  still  clung  to  her  with  all  a  brother's 
devotion,  soothing  her  grief  upon  the  sea, 
«nd  caring  for  her  teaderly  until  Boston 
was  reached,  and  he  placed  her  in  my  hands 
together  with  a  letter,  which  her  father 
wrote  a  few  days  before  he  died. ' 

'  He's  married  now,'  interrupted  Nina. 
-*  Charlie's  married,  but  he  came  to  see  me 
ouce,  down  at  the  old  Asylum,  and  I  saw 
him  through  the  grates,  for  I  was  shut  up  in 
a  tantrum.  He  cried,  Miggie,  just  as  Arthur 
dotts  some  times,  and  called  me  poor  lost 
Nina.  He  had  an  angel  iu  his  arms  with 
^M  blue  eyes  like  mine,  and  he  said  she  was  his 
«hild  and  Margaret'd  I  Her  name  was  Nina, 
too.  Wasn't  it  nice  ?'  And  she  smiled  upon 
Edith,  who  involuntarily  groaned  as  she 
thouglit  how  dreadful  it  must  have  beeu  for 
M,r.  Hudson  to  gaze  through  iron  bars  upon 
til    wrecjk  of  his  early  love. 

'Poor  man,' she  sighed,  turning  to  Ar- 
thur.    '  Is  he  hap^y  with  his  Margaret !' 

'He  seems  to  be,'  said  Arthur.  '  People 
can  outlive  their  first  affection,  you  know. 
He  resides  in  New  York  now,  and  is  to  all 
appearance  a  prosperous,  happy  man.  The 
curse  has  fallen  alone  on  me,  who  alone  de- 
serve it.' 

He  spoke  bitterly^  and  for  a  moment  sat 
apparently  thinking  ;  then,  resuming  his 
stoi'Y,  said. 

'  I  did  not  open  Mr.  Brirnard's  letter  until 
we  reached  the  Revere  House,  and  I  was 
alone  in  my  room.  Then  I  broke  the  seal 
and  read,  while  my  blood  ourdled  within 
my  veins  and  every  hair  pricked  at  its  roots. 
The  old  man  knew  he  was  about  to  die,  and 
confessed  to  me  in  part  his  manifold  trans- 
gressions, particularly  his  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  his  last  wife,  the  mother  of  little 
Miggie,  but  as  this  cannot,  of  course,  be 
in  ti  resting  to  you,  I  will  not  reupeat  it.' 

'  Oh,  do,'  exclaimed  Edith,  feeling  some- 
how that  anything  concerning  the  mother  of 
Migifie  Bernard  would  interest  her. 

'Tyell^tlieu/ returned   Arthur,    '  he  did 


not  tell  me  all  the  circumstances  of  his  mar- 
riage. I  only  know  that  she  was  a  foreign- 
er and  very  beautiful — a  governess,  too,  I 
think  in  some  Oerman  family,  and  that  he 
married  her  under  an  assumed  name. ' 

'  An  assumed  nacne  1'  Edith  cried.  '  Why 
was  that  pray  ?' 

'I  hardly 'know,' returned  Arthur,  'but 
believe  he  became  in  some  iray  implicated 
in  a  fight  or  gambling  brawl  in  Paris,  and 
being  threatened  with  arrest  took  another 
name  than  his  own,  and  flee  to  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  where  he  found  his  wife.  They 
were  married  privately,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  he  brought  her  to  his  Florida 
home,  where  his  proud  mother  and  luaiden 
sister  affected  to  despise  her  because  of  her 
poverty.  He  was  at  that  time  given  to 
di  inking,  and  almost  every  day  became 
beastly  intoxicated,  abusing  his  young  u  ife 
so  shamefully  that  her  life  became  intoler- 
able, and  at  last  when  he  was  once  abcent 
from  home  for  a  few  weeks,  she  resolved 
upon  going  back  to  Europe,  and  leaving  him 
for  ever.  This  plan  she  confided  to  a  maid- 
servant who  had  accompanied  her  from  Eng- 
land, a  resolute,  determined  woman,  whoa  r- 
ranged  the  whole  so  skilfully  that  no  one 
suspected  their  designs  until  they  were  far 
on  their  way  to  New  York.  The  old  mother 
who  was  then  living,  would  not  sutfer  them 
to  be  pursued,  and  more  than  a  week  went 
by  ere  Mr.  Bernard  learneG  what  had  occur- 
red He  followed  them  of  course.  He  was 
man  enough  for  that,  but  fiilling  in  with 
some  of  his  boon  companions,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  city,  he  drank  so  deeply 
that  for  several  days  he  was  unable  to  search 
for  them,  and  in  that  time  both  his  wife  and 
Miggie  died. ' 

'Oh,  Mr.  St.  Claire,' and  Edith's  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

•  Yes,  both  of  them  died, '  he  continued. 
'  Mrs.  Bernard's  health  was  greatly  under- 
mined by  sorrow,  and  when  a  prevailing  epi- 
demic fastened  itself  upon  her,  it  found  an 
easy  prey.  The  waiting-maid  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  Florida,  and  her  letter  was  sent  back 
to  Mr.  Bernard,  who,  having  become  sober- 
ed, hastened  at  once  to  find  her  place  of 
abode.  She  was  a  very  intelligent  womafi 
for  one  of  her  class,  and  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  have  the  remains  of  her  late  mis* 
trees  and  child  deposited  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  easily  be  removed  if  Mr. 
Bernard  should  so  desire  it.  He  did  desire 
it,  and  the  bodies  were  taken  undisturbed  to 
Florida,  where  they  now  rest  quietly,  side 
by  side  with  the  proud  mother,  and  sister, 
since  deceased.  After  this  Mr.  Bernard 
became  a  changed  and  better  man,  weeping 
often  over  the  fate  of  his  voune  airl-wifa  and 
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hi«  infant  daughter,  whom  he  greatly  loved. 
Other  troubles  he  had,  too,  secret  troubles 
which  he  confided  to  me  in  the  letter  brought 
by  Mr.  Hudson.  After  assuring  me  of  his 
esteem  aud  telling  me  how  much  he  should 

E refer  me  for  his  aoiyin-law  to  Charlie 
iudson,  be  added  that  in  justice  to  us 
both  he  must  now  speak  of  the  horrible 
cloud  hanging  over  his  beautiful  Nina,  and 
which  was  sure  at  last  to  envelop  her  in 
darkness.  You  can  guess  it,  Edith.  You 
have  guessed  it  already — hereditary  insanity 
— reaching  far  back  into  the  past,  and  with 
each  successive  generation  developing  itself 
earlier  and  in  a  more  violent  form.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it  when  he  married  Nina's  niother, 
a  famous  New  Orleans  belle,  for  her  father 
purijuseiy  kept  it  from  him,  hoping  tiiis  to 
get  her  oflf  his  hamls  ere  the  malady  mar.ifest- 
ed  itself. 

•  In  her  case  it  came  on  with  the  birth  of 
Nina,  and  from  tl-.at  day  to  her  death  she 
was  a  raving,  disgusting  maniac,  as  her 
mother  and  grandmother  had  been  before 
her.  This  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
the  proud  Bernards,  negroes  and  all,  and  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  of  Nina,  who  never- 
theless, was  too  much  like  her  mother  to 
hope  for  escape.  There  was  the  same  pecu- 
liar look  in  the  eye — the  same  restless,  ner- 
vous motions,  and  from  h(r  babyhood  up  he 
knew  hii  child  was  doomed  to  chains, 
straight  jackets  and  narrow  cellp,  while  the 
man  who  married  her  was  doomed  to  a  still 
more  horrible  fate.  These  were  his  very 
words,  and  my  heart  stopped  its  beating  as 
Iread,while  I  involuntarily  tlianked  Heaven, 
who  had  changed  her  feelings  toward.'  m  '. 
She  told  me  with  many  tears  that  she  had 
ceased  to  love  me,  and  asked  to  be  released 
from  the  fulfilment  of  her  vow.  I  knew 
then  she  would  one  day  be  what  she  is,  and 
did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  insist.  But  I 
did  not  forsake  her,  though  my  affection  for 
her  then  was  more  like  a  brother's  than  a 
lover's.  In  his  will,  which  was  dnly  made 
ftnd  witnessed,  Mr.  Bernard  appointed  me 
ffuardian  of  his  child,  empowering  m'^.  to  do 
Tor  her  as  if  she  were  my  sister,  and  bidding 
me  when  the  calamity  should  overtake  her, 
care  for  her  to  the  last. 

*•  'They  don't  usually  survive  long,"  he 
wrote,  and  he  made  me  his  next  heir  after 
Nina's  death.  It  was  a  great  charge  for  one 
just  twenty-two,  a  young,  helpless  girl,  and 
an  immense  fortune  to  look  after  ;  but  Gris- 
wold,  my  tried  friend,  came  to  my  aid,  and 
pointed  out  means  by  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  Bernard  estate  could  be  turned  into 
money,  and  thus  save  me  much  trouble.  I 
followed  his  advice,  and  the  old  homestead 
is  »U  the  landed  property  there  is  for  me  to 


attend  to  now,  and  as  this  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  overseer,  it  gi\  ec 
me  no  uneasiness.  I  suggested  to  Nina  thai 
she  should  accompany  me  to  Florida  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Boston,  but  she  preferred 
remainingfor  a  time  in  some  boarding  school, 
and  I  made  some  arrangements  for  her  to  le 
received  as  a  boarder  in  Charlestown  Semi- 
nary, leaving  her  thore  while  I  went  South 
to  transact  business  incumbent  upon  me  as 
her  grardian. 

'  How  jt  happened  I  never  knew,  but  by 
some  ace!  lent  her  father's  letter  to  me  be- 
came rni Tidd  up  with  her  papers,  and  while  I 
was  gone  she  read  it,  learning  for  the 
first  time  what  the  mystery  was  which  hticg 
over  her  mother's  fate,  and  also  of  the  doom 
awaiting  her.  She  fainted,  it  was  said,  and 
during  the  illness  which  followed  raved  in 
frantic  fury,  suffering  no  one  to  approach  her 
save  Griswold,  who,  being  at  that  time  a 
physician  in  the  Lunatic  .isylmn  at  Worces- 
ter, hastened  to  her  side,  ic^uirinc  over  her 
a  singular  power.  It  is  strange  that  in  her 
fits  of  violen<  e  she  never  speaks  of  me,  nor 
yet  of  Charlie  Hudson.  Indeed,  the  past 
seems  all  a  blank  to  her,  save  as  she  refers  to 
it  incidentally  as  she  has  to-day. ' 

'  But  did  she  stay  crazy  ?'  asked  Edith. 

'Not  wholly  so,'  returned  Arthur,  'but 
from  that  time  her  reason  began  to  fail,  un> 
til  now  she  is  hopelessly  insane,  and  has  not 
known  a  rational  moment  for  more  than  thret 
years. ' 

'  Nor  been  home  in  all  that  time  ?'  said 
Edith,  while  Arthur  replied, 

'  She  would  not  go.  She  seemed  to  shrink 
from  meeting  her  former  friends  ;  and  at 
last,  acting  upon  Griswold's  advice,  I  placed 
her  in  the  Asylum,  going  myself  hither  and 
thither  like  a  feather  tossed  about  by  th« 
gale.  Griswold  was  my  ballast,  my  polar 
star,  and  when  he  said  to  me,  buy  a  house 
and  have  a  home,  I  answered  that  I  would  ; 
and  when  he  told  me  of  Grassy  Spring,  bid- 
ding me  purchase  it,  I  did  so,  although  I 
dreaded  coming  to  this  neighbourhood  of  all 
others.  I  had  carefully  kept  everything 
from  Grace,  who,  while  hearing  that  I  was 
in  some  way  interested  in  a  Florida  estate, 
knew  none  of  the  particulars,  and  I  became 
morbidly  jealous  lest  she  or  any  one  else 
should  hear  of  Nina's  misfoinune,  or  what 
she  was  to  me. ' 

'  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Griswold's  that 
Niua  might  be  benefitted  by  a  change  of 
place,  and  when  I  first  came  here  I  knew 
that  she,  too,  would  follow  me  in  4ue  time. 
She  has  hitherto  been  snhjeet  to  violent  at* 
tacks  of  frenzy,  during  which  nothing  with- 
in  her  reach  was  safe ;  and,  knowing  this, 
Griswold   advised    me    to  prepare  a  room* 
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where,  at  such  times,  she  oonld  be  kept  by 
herself,  for  the  sight  of  people  always  made 
Hber  worse.  The  Den,  with  tne  largest  closet 
sdjoininff,  was  the  result  of  this  suggestion, 
and  as  Ihave  a  great  dread  of  neighbourhood 
gossip,  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  her  until 
compelled  to  do  so  by  her  presence  in  the 
house.  I  fancied  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a 
discreet  woman,  and  my  purpose  was  to  tell 
her  of  Nma  as  soon  as  I  was  fairly  settled  ( 
but  she  abused  her  trust  by  letting  Grace  in- 
to  the  room.  You  refused  to  enter,  and  my 
resect  for  you^  from  that  momeot  was  un- 
bounded. * 

She  looked  at  him  in  much  surprise,  and 
he  added, 

'  You  wonder,  I  suppose,  how  I  know  this. 
I  was  here  at  the  time,  was  in  the  next  room 
when  you  came  into  the  library  to  wait  for 
Grace.  I  watched  you  through  the  glass 
door,  wondering  who  you  were,  until  pay 
oouain  appeared  and  I  overheard  the  whole. ' 

'  Acd  that  i«  why  you  choose  me  instead 
of  Grace  to  take  cliarge  of  your  keys,'  inter- 
rupted £Mith,  beginning  to  comprehend  what 
had  heretofore  been  strange  to  lier.  '  But, 
Mr.  yt.  Claire,  I  don't  understand  it  all — 
don't  see  why  there  was  any  need  for  so  much 
secrecy.  Supposing  yeu  did  dread  neigh- 
bourhood gossip,  you  could  not  help  being 
- '  .oben  Nina's  guardian.  She  could  not  help 
'     r.::  crazy.     Why    not   have  told  at  once 

»>.  /here  was  such  a  person  under  your 
"■  ^^ge  ?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  ?  It 
was  no  disgrace  to  you  that  you  have  kept 
the  father's  trust,  and  cared  for  his  poor 
ehild, '  and  she  glanced  lovingly  at  the  pretty 
face  nestled  against  her  arm,  for  Nina  had 
fallen  asleep. 

Arthur  did  not  answer  immediately,  and 
when  he  did,  his  voioe  trembled  with 
emotion. 

'  It  would  have  been  better, '   he  said  ; 

*  but  when  she  first  became  insane,  I  shrank 
from  having  it  generally  known,  and  the 
longer  I  hugged  the  secret  the  harder  I 
found  it  to  divulge  the  whole.  It  would 
look  queerly,  I  thoughl,!  for  a  young  man 
like  me  to  be  trammelled  with  a  crazy  girL 
Nobody  would  believe  she  was  my  ward, 
and  nothing  more,  and  I  became  a  sort  of 
monomaniac  upon  the  subject.  Had  I  ever 
loved  her — '  he  paused,  and  leaned  his  head 
opon  handS;  while  Edith,  bending  upon  him 

•  most  searching  look,  startled  him  with  the 
words,  'Mr.  St.  Claire,  yon  have  not  told 
me  alL  There  is  lomething  behind,  some- 
thing migh'ier  than  pride  or  a  dread  of  gos- 
sip. 

'  Yea,  Edith,  there  is  something  behind, 
bat  I  osn't  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  of  all 
ethers.' 


He  was  pacing  the  floor  hurriedly  now, 
but  stopped  su<ldenly,  vad  standing  before 
Edith,  said :  '  Edith  Hastings,  you  are  some- 
what to  blame  in  this  matter.  Before  I 
knew  you  I  only  shrank  frpm  having  people 
talk  of  my  matters  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  after  you  become  my 
pupil,  the  desire  that  you  should  ney.M'  s:e 
Nina  as  she  is,  grew  into  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, and  I  have  bent  every  energy  to  keep- 
ing you  apart.  I  did  not  listen  to  reason, 
which  told  me  you  must  know  of  it  sooner 
or  liter,  but  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
a  labyrinth  of  attempted  concealment.  When 
I  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Johnson, 
if  I  would  keep  my  affairs  to  myself,  I 
thought  of  the  old  family  servants  at  Sunny- 
bank.  I  knew  they  loved  and  pitied  Nina, 
and  were  very  sensitive  with  regard  to  her 
misfortune.  It  touches  Phillis'  pride  to 
think  her  young  mistress  is  crazy,  and  as 
hers  is  the  ruUing  mind,  she  keeps  tiie  others 
in' subjection,  though  old  Judy  came  near 
disclosing  the  whole  to  you  at  one  time,  I 
believe.  You  know  her  sad  story  now,  but 
you  do  not  know  how  like  an  iron  weight  it 
bangs  upon  me,  crushing  me  to  the  earth, 
wearing  my  life  away,  and  making  me  old 
before  my  time.  See  here, '  and  lifting  his 
brown  locks,  he  showed  her  many  a  line  of 
silver.  '  If  I  loved  Nina  Bemara,  my  bur- 
den would  be  easier  to  bear. ' 

'Oh,  Mr.  St.  Claire,' interrupted  Edith, 
'  You  do  love  her.  You  cannot  help  loving 
her,  and  she  so  beautiful,  so  innocent.' 

'  Yes, '  he  answered,  '  as  a  brother  lores 
an  unfortunate  sister.  I  feel  towards  her, 
I  think,  as  a  mother  does  towards  a  helpless 
child,  a  tender  pity  which  prompts  me  to 
bear  with  her  even  when  she  tries  me  almost 
beyond  endurance.  She  is  not  always  as 
mild  as  you  see  her  now,  though  her  frenzied 
moods  do  not  occur  as  frequently  as  they 
did.  She  loves  me,  I  think,  as  an  infant 
loves  its  mother,  and  is  better  when  I  am 
with  lier.  At  all  events,  since  coming  to 
Grassy  Spring,  she  has  been  unusuallv  quiet, 
until  within  the  last  two  weeks,  when  a 
nervous  fever  has  confined  her  to  her  room 
and  made  her  somewhat  unmanageable; 
Griswold  said  she  would  be  better  here,  and 
though  I  had  not  moch  faith  in  the  experi- 
ment, I  see  now  that  \P6  was  right.  Griswold 
is  always  right,  and  had  I  followed  his  ad- 
vice years  %go,  much  of  my  trouble  might 
have  been  averted.  Kdith,  never  conceal  a 
single  act,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy.    A  little 

I  fault,  if  covered  up,  grows  into  «  mountun  ; 

I  and  the  longer  hidden,  the  harder  it  is  to 
be  confessed.  This  is  my  experience.  There 
was  a  false  step  at  first',    and    it  lies  too  far 

t  back  in  the  past  to  be  remedied  now.  No  one 
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knows  of  it  but  myself,  Griswold,  Nina,  and 
my  God.  Yes,  there  one  more  whose  mem- 
ory might  be  refreshed,  bat  I  now  have  no 
fear  of  him. ' 

Edith  did  not  ask  who  this  other  was, 
neither  did  she  dream  that  Richard  Marring- 
ton  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mys- 
tery She  thought  of  him,  however,  won- 
dering if  she  might  te\l  him  of  Nina,  and  ask- 
ing if  she  could. 

Arthur's  face  was  very  white,    as    he  re- 

fiiied,  '  Tell  him  if  you  hke,  or  any  one  else, 
t  is  needless  to  keep  it  longer,  but  Edith, 
you'll  come  again,  won't  you  ?  come  to  see 
Nina  if  nothing  more.  I  |im  glad  you  have 
seen  her  provided  you  do  not  desert  me 
wholly.' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  not, '  she  said,  as  she 
laid  the  golden  head  of  the  sleeping  girl 
upon  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  preparatory  to 
leaving,  '  I'll  come  again,  and  forgive  you, 
too,  for  anything  you  may  have  done,  except 
a  wrong  to  her  ;'  and  she  carefully  kissed  the 
poor,  crazy  Nma. 

Then,  offering  her  hand  to  Arthur  she 
tried  to  bid  him  good-bye  at  of  old,  but  e 
missed  something  in  her  manner,  and  witii 
feelings  sadly  depressed  he  watched  her  from 
the  window,  as,  assisted  by  Ike, she  mounted 
her  pony  and  galloped  swiftly  away. 

'She  is  lost  to  me  forever, and  there's  noth- 
ing worth  living  for  now,'  he  said,  judt  as  a 
Uttle  hand  pressed  his  arm,  and  a  sweet 
childish  voice  murmured,  '  Yes,  there  is, 
A:  thur.  Live  for  Nina,  poor  Nina, '  and  the 
snowy  fingers  which,  for  a  moment,  had 
rested  lightly  on  his  arm,  began  to  play  with 
the  buttons  of  his  co-^t,  while  the  soft  blue 
eyes  looked  pleadingly  kito  his. 

'Yes,  darline  ;'  he  said,  caressing  her  flow- 
ing curls,  and  pushing  them  back  from  her 
forehead,  *  I  will  live  for  you  hereafter.  I 
will  love  no  one  else.' 

'  No  one  but  Miggie.  You  may  love  her. 
You  must  love  her,  Arthur.  She's  so  beau- 
tiful, so  grand,  why  has  she  gone  from  Nina? 
I  want  her  here,  want  her  here  all  the  time;' 
snd  Nina's  mood  began  to  chansre. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  buryinfit  her  face 
in  Arthur's  bosom, she  begged  !iim  to  go  after 
Miggie,  to  bring  her  back  and  keep  her  there 
always,  threateninc;  that  if  he  didn't  '  Nina 
would  be  bad. ' 

Tenderly,  but  firmly,  as  a  parent  soothes  a 
refractory  child,  did  Arthur  soothe  the 
excitable  Nina,  telling  her  Miggie  should 
come  again,  or  if  she  did  not,  they'd  go  up 
Mid  see  her. 
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-        CHAPTER  XVIL  -      -  v. 
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,    „  NINA  AND  HiaaiB. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  describe  SSdith's 
feelings  as  she  rode  towards  home.  She 
knew  Arthur  had  not  told  her  the  whole,  and 
that  the  part  omitted  was  the  mo.-i  import- 
ant of  all.  What  could  it  be  f  She  thought 
of  a  thousand  different  things,  but  dismissed 
them  one  after  anoth  '.r  from  her  mind  as  too 

Preposterous  to  be  cherished  tor  a  moment, 
'he  terrible  reality  never  once  occurred  to 
her,  else  her  heart  had  not  beaten  as  lightly 
as  it  did,  in  spite  of  the  strange  stoqf  she 
had  heard.  She  was  glad  she  had  met  with 
Nina — glad  that  every  obstacle  to  their  fu- 
ture intercourse  was  removed — and  while  she 
censured  Arthur  mivjh,  s!:e  pitied  him  the 
more  and  scolded  herself  heartily  for  feeling 
ing  so  comfortable  and  satisfied  because  he 
had  ceased  to  love  the  unfortunate  Nina. 

'  I  can't  blame  him  for  not  wishing  to  he 
talked  about, '  she  said.  '  Shannondale  is  a 
horribly  gosipping  place,  and  people  would 
have  surmised  everything ;  but  the  sooner 
they  know  the  sooner  it  will  die  away.  Let 
me  think.  Who  will  be  likely  to  spread  tlie 
news  most  industriously  7' 

Suddenly  remembering  Mrs.  Eliakim 
Bodgers,  the  busiest  gossip  in  town,  she 
turned  Bedouin  in  the  direction  of  the  low 
brown  honse,  standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road,  and  was  soon  seated  in  Mrs. 
Eliakim's  kitchen,  her  ostensible  errand 
being  to  inquire  about  some  plain  sewi  igthe 
good  lady  was  doing  for  her,  while  her  real 
object  was  to  communicate  as  much  of  Ar- 
thur's story  as  she  thought  proper.  Inci- 
dentally she  spoke  of  Mr.  St.  Claire,  and 
when  the  widow  asked  *  What  undei  the  sun 

EOBsessed  him  to  live  as  he  did,'  she  replied 
y  telling  of  Nina,  his  ward,  who,  she  said, 
had  recently  come  to  Grassy  Spring  from 
the  Asylum,  adding  a  few  items  as  to  how 
Arthur  chanced  to  be  her  guardian,  talking 
as  if  she  had  known  it  all  the  time,  and  say- 
ing she  did  not  wonder  that  a  youn^  man 
like  him  should  shrMk  from  having  it  gen- 
erally understood  that  he  had  a  craz>  girl 
upon  his  hands.  He  was  very  kind  to  her 
indeed,  and  no  brother  could  treat  his  sister 
more  tenderly  than  he  treated  Nina. 

To  every  thing  she  said,  Mrs.  Eliakim 
smilingly  assented,  drawing  her  own  con- 
clusiona  the  while  and  feeling  vastly  relieved 
when,  at  last,  her  visitor  departed,  leaving 
her  at  liberty  to  don  her  green  ealash  and 
start  for  the  neighbours  with  this  precious 
morsel  of  gossip.  Turning  back,  Edith  saw 
her  hurrying  across  the  fields,  and  knew  it 
would  not  be  long  ere  all  ShanQ^ndale  were 
talking  of  Arthur's  ward.  ^-^^a 
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Arrived  at  home  she  found  the  dinne 
waiting  for  her,  and  when  asked  by  Richard 
what  had  kept  her  she  replied  by  repeating 
to  hihi  in  substance  what  she  had  already 
told  Mrs.  Eliakim  Rogers.  There  was  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  stories 
— the  one  told  to  Richard  was  longer  and 
contained  more  of  the  particulars.  She  did 
not,  however,  tell  him  of  Arthur's  love  for 
Nina,  or  of  the  neglected  wife,  the  mother 
of  little  Miggie,  though  why  she  withheld 
that  part  of  the  story  she  could  not  tell. 
She  felt  a  strange  interest  in  that  young 
mother  dying  alone  in  the  noisome  city, 
and  in  the  little  child  upon  her  bosom,  but 
she  had  far  rather  talk  of  Nina  and  her 
marvellous  leauty,  feeling  sure  that  she  had 
at  least  one  interested  auditor,  Victor,  who 
was  perfectly  delighted  to  have  the  mystery 
of  Grassy  Spring  unravelled,  though  he  felt 
a  little  disappointed  that  it  should  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  crazy  girl,  to  whom 
Mr.  St.  Claire  was  guardian. 

This  feeling  of  Victor  was  in  a  creat 
measure  shared  by  the  villagers,  and  inaeed, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  talking  and  wondering, 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
Arthur  had  magnified  the  evil  and  been 
altogether  too  much  afiaid  of  Madam  Ru- 
mour, who  was  inclined  to  be  rather  lenient 
toward  him,  particularly  as  Edith  Hastings 
took  pains  to  tell  how  kind  he  was  to  Nina, 
who  gave  him  oftentitres  so  much  trouble. 
The  tide  of  popular  feelmg  w/is  in  his  favour, 
and  the  sympathy  which  many  openly  ex- 
pressed for  him  was  like  a  dagger  to  the 
young  man,  wlio  knew  he  did  not  deserve  it. 
Sv  ill  he  was  relieved  of  a  ereat  burden,  and 
was  far  happier  than  he  had  been  before,  and 
even  signified  to  Grace  his  willingness  to 
mingle  in  «ociety  and  see  company  at  hi  ^ 
own  house..  The  consequence  of  this  was 
throngs  of  visitors  at  Gritssy  Spring,  said 
visitors  always  asking  for  Mr.  St.  Claire, but 
caring  really  to  see  Nina,  who  shrank  from 
their  advances,  and  hiding  herself  in  her 
room  refused  at  last  tu  go  down  unless  Miegie 
were  thiere. 

Miggie  had  purposely  absented  herself 
froih  Grassy  Spring  more  tlian  two  whole 
weeks,  and  when  Kichard  asked  the  cause  of 
it  she  answered  thnt  she  did  not  know,  and, 
indeed,  she  could  not  to  herself  define  the 
reason  of  her  staying  so  long  from  a  place 
where  she  wished  so  much  to  be,  unless  it 
was  that  she  had  not  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  gave  he?%>  know  that  Arthur 
had  once  been  engaged,  even  though  he  had 
wearied  of  the  eneagement.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  he  had  built  between  them  a  barrier 
which  she  determined  he  should  be  the  first 
to  oroM.     So  she    studiously    avoided  him, 


and  thus  unconscioua.y  plunged  him  deeper 
and  uucpor  into  the  mire,  where  he  was  al- 
ready floundering.  Her  apparent  in4iffercnce 
only  increased  the  ardour  ot  his  affection, 
and  though  he  struggled  against  it  as  against 
a  deadly  sin,  he  did  not  overcome  it,  and  at 
last  urged  on  by  Nina,  who  begged  so  hard 
for  Miggie,  he  resolved  upon  gcing  to  Col- 
lingwood  and  taking  Nina  with  him. 

It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  afternoon  in  May 
and  Nina  had  never  looked  more  beautiful 
than  wlien  seated  in  the  open  carriage,  and 
on  her  way  to  Collingwood,  talking  inces- 
santly of  Migeie,  whom  she  espied  long  be- 
fore they  readied  the  house.  It  was  a  moat 
joyful  meeting  between  the  two  young  girls. 
Nina  clua^  to  Edith  as  if  fearful  of  losing 
her  again,  if  by  chance  she  should  release  her 
hold. 

Arthur  did  not  tell  Eklith  how  much  he 
had  missed  her,  but  Nina  did,  and  when  she 
saw  the  colour  'deepen  on  Edith's  cheeks 
she  added,  'You  lore  him,  don't  yon, 
Miggie  ?' 

*I  love  every l^ody,  I  hope,'  returned  the 
blushing  Edith,  as  she  led  her  guelt  into  the 
room  where  Richard  was  sitting. 

At  sight  of  the  blind  man  Ninastarted,and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  stood  regarding 
him  fixedly,  whrle  a  look  of  perplexity 
deepened  upon  her  face. 

*  Speak  to  her,  Edith,'  whispered  Arthur, 
but  ere  Edith  could  comply  with  his  request, 
Nina's  lips  parted  and  she  said,  '  You  did  do 
it,  didn't  you?' 

'  Whose  voice  was  that  V  and  Richard 
started  forward. 

*  It's  Nina,  Mr.  Harrington  ;  pretty  Nina 
Bernard  ;'  and  EHth  came  to  the  rescue. 

'  She  has  a  sweet,  familiar  voice, '  said 
Richard.  *  Come  to  me,  little  one,  will 
you  ?• 

He  evidently  thought  her  a  child,  for  in 
her  statement  Edith  had  not  mentic  >  jd  her 
age,  and  Richard  had  somehow  received  the 
impression  that  she  was  very  young.  It 
suited  Nina  to  be  uhus.  addressed,  and  she 
went  readily  to  Richard,  who  pressed  her 
soft,  warm  hands,  and  then  telling  her  piay- 
fully  that  he  wished  to  know  how  she  look- 
ed, passing  his  own  hand  softly  over  her 
face  and  hair,  caressinsr  the  latter  and  twin- 
ing one  of  the  curls  around  his  finger  ;  then, 
winding  his  arm  about  her  slender  waist,  he 
asked  how  old  she  was. 

'  Fifteen  years  and  a  half, 'was  her  prompt 
reply. 

Kichard,  never  thought  of  doubting  her 
word.  She  was  very  slight  indeed.  *  A 
little  morsel, '  he  called  her,  and  as  neither 
Arthur  nor  Edith  corrected  the  mistake,  he 
was  suffered  to  think    of   Nina   Bernard  as 
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one,  who^    wore   she    rational,    would  b«  a 
mere  Bohool-girl  yet. 

She  puzzled  him  greatly,  and  more  than 
onoe  h^Btarted  at  some  peculiar  intonation  of 
her  voice. 

'  Little  Snowdrops, '  he  said,  at  laat,  '  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  known  you  all  my 
life.  Look  at  me,  and  say  if  we  have  met 
\)efore  ?' 

Edith  was  too  intent  upon  Nina's  answer 
to  notice  Arthur,  and  she  failed  to  see  the 
spasm  of  paiu  and  fear  whicli  passed  over  his 
face,  leaving  it  paler  than  its  wont.  Bend- 
ing over  Nina  be  waited  like  Edith  while 
she  scanned  Richard  curiously,  aud  then  re- 
plied, *  Never,  unless  you  are  the  one  that 
.did  it — are  you  ?' 

'  Did  what  f  asked  Richard,  and  while 
Nina  hesitated,  Arthur  replied,  '  She  has  a 
fancy  that  somebody  made  her  crazy. ' 

'  Not  I,  oh,  no,  not  I,  poor  little  dove.  I 
did  not  do  it,  sure,'  and  Richard  smoothed 
the  yellow  curls  resting  on  his  knee. 

'  Who  was  it,  then  ?'  persisted  Nina.  '  He 
was  tadl,  like  you,  and  dark  and  handsome, 
wasn't  \i%  Artnur?  You  know— you  were 
there  ?'  and  she  turned  appealingly  to  the 
young  man,  whose  heart  beat  so  loudly  as  to 
be  plainly  audible  to  himself. 

'  It  was  Charlie    Hudson,    perhaps, '  sug- 

Seated  Edith,  and  Arthur  mentally  blessed 
er  for  a  remark  which  turned  the  channel 
of  Nina's  thoughts,  and  set  her  to  telling 
Richard  how  Charlie  cried  when  he  saw  her 
through  the  iron  bars,  weaiiug  the  queer- 
looking  gown. 

'  I  danced  for  him  with  all  my  might, '  she 
said,  'and  sang  so  loud,  for  I  thought  it 
would  make  him  laugh  as  it  did  the  folks 
around  me,  but  he  only  cried  the  harder. 
What  made  him  ?'  and  she  looked  up  wist> 
fully  in  Richard's  face.  '  You  are  crying, 
too  I'  she  exclaimed.  '  Eveiybody  cries 
where  I  am.  Why  do  they  ?  I  wish  they 
wouldn't.  I'm  good  to-day — there,  please 
don't,  Mr.  Big-man,  that  did  do  it, '  and 
raising  her  waxen  hand  she  brushed 
away  the  tear  trembling  on  Ricnard's  long 
eyelashes. 

Edith  now  sought  to  divert  her  by  asking 
if  she  were  fond  of  music,  and  would  like  to 
hear  her  play. 

'  Nina'll  play, '  returned  the  little  maiden, 
and  going  to  the  piano  she  dashed  off  a  wild, 
impassioned,  mixed-up  impromptu,  resem- 
bling now  the  soft  notes  of  the  lute  or  the 
plaintive  sob  of  the  winter  wind,  and  then 
•welling  into  a  full,  rich,hi>rmooious  melody-, 
which  made  the  blood  chill  in  Edith's  veins, 
and  caused  both  Richard  and  Arthur  to  hold 
their  breath. 

The  mMsio    ceased,    aud    rising  from  the 


■tool  Nina  expressed  a  desire  to^  home,  in- 
sisting that  Edith  should  go  with  her  and 
stay  all  night 

'  I  want  to.sleep  with  my  armi  around 
your  neck  just  like  you  used  to  do,'  she  said; 
and  when  Arthur,  too,  joined  in  the  request, 
Edith  answered  rhat  she  would  if  Richard 
were  willing. 

'  And  sleep  with  it  lunatic,— :!■  it  quite 
safe  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Perfectly  so, '  returned  Arthur,  adding 
that  the  house  was  large  enough,  and  Edith 
could  act  her  own  pleasure  with  regard  to 
«|l«eping  apartments. 

'  Then  it  is  settled  that  I  may  go,'  chimed 
in  Edit)),  quite  as  much  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  a  long  evening  with 
Arthur,  as  with  the  idea  of  seeing  more  of 
Nina. 

She  knew  she  was  leaving  Richard 
very  lonely,  but  she  promised  to  be  home 
early  on  the  morrow,  and  bidding  good- 
bye, followed  Arthur  and  Nina  to  the  car- 
i^iage. 

Nina  was  delighted  to  have  Edith  with 
her,  and  after  their  arrival  at  Oi  assy  Spring, 
danced  and  skipped  about  the  house  like  a 
gay  butterfly,  pausing  every  few  momente 
to  wind  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her 
guest,  whom  ihe  kissed  repeatedly,  calling 
her  always  Miggie,  and  telling  her  how  much 
she  loved  her.  r    r.v.- 

'  Don't  you  want  to  see  you  as  yon  nae^^ 
to  be  ?'  she  asked  suddenly.  *  Ii  you  do, 
come  up, — come  to  my  room.  She  may  ?* 
and  she  turned  toward  Arthur,  who  an- 
swered, '  certainly,  I  will  go  myself,'  and 
the  three  soon  stood  at  the  door  of  tho 
Den. 

It  was  Edith's  first  visit  there,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  came  over  her  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  mysterious  room.  Then  a 
cry  of  joyful  surprise  burst  from  her  lips  as 
she  saw  how  pleasant  it  was  in  there,  and 
how  tastefully  the  chamber  was  fitted  up. 
Not  another  apartment  in  the  house  could 
compare  with  it,  and  Edith  felt  that  she 
could  be  happy  there  all  her  life,  were  it  not 
for  the  iron  lattice,  which  gave  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  prison. 

'  Here  you  are, '  cried  Nina,  dragging  her 
across  the  floor  to  the  portrait  of  the  Utile 
child  which  had  so  interested  her  during 
Arthur's  absence.  '  This  is  she — this  is  you 
— this  is  Miggie,'  and  !^ina  jumped  up  and 
down,  while  Edith  gaced  again  upon  the 
sweet  baby  face  she  had  once  seen  in  the 
ilrawiug-room. 

'  There  is  a  blight  resemblance  between 
you, '  said  Arthur,  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other.     '  Had  she  Uved,  her  eye*  must  have 
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been  like  jwm  ;  but  look,  this  wm  Nina'n 
fath«r.' 

Edith  did  not  Answer  him.  Indeed,  she 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  sayinfif,  for  a 
nameless  fascination  chained  her  to  the  spot, 
a  feeling  as  if  she  were  beholding  her  other 
self,  at  if  she  had  leaped  backward 
many  years,  and  was  seated  again 
upon  the  nursery  floor  like  the  child 
before  her.  Like  gleams  of  lightning, 
confused  memories  of  the  past  came 
rushing  over  her  only  to  pass  away, 
leaving  her  in  deeper  darkness.  One  thought, 
however,  like  a  blinding  flash,  cau'  3d  her 
brain  to  reel,  while  she  grasped  Arthur's 
arm,  exclaiming,  'Are  you  suie  the  baby 
died — sure  she  was  buried  with  her  mother  ? ' 

'  Yes,  perfectly  sure, '  was  Arthur's  reply, 
and  with  the  sensation  of  disappointment, 
Edith  turned  at  last  from  Miggie  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  father ;  the  Mr.  Bernard 
whom  she  was  not  greatly  disposed  to  like. 

He  was  a  portly,  handsome  man,  but  his 
face  showed  traces  of  early  debauchery  and 
later  dissipation.  Still  Edith  was  far  more 
interested  in  him  than  in  the  portrait  of 
Nina's  mother,  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed 
woman,  so  mucli  like  the  daughter  that  the 
one  could  easily  be  recognized  from  its  re> 
semblance  to  the  other. 

'  Whefe  is  the  second  Mrs.  Richard  Ber- 
nard's picture  ? '  she  asked,  and  Arthur 
answered,  *  It  was  never  taken,  but  Phillis 
declares  you  are  like  her,  and  this  accounts 
for  Nina's  perti  acity  in  culling  you  Miggie.' 

The  pictures  were  by  this  time  duly  ex- 
amined, and  then  Nina,  still  playing  the 
part  of  hostess,  showed  to  Eldith  everything 
of  the  least  interest  until  she  came  to  the 
door,  leading  into  the  large  square  closet. 

'  Open  it,  please, '  she  whispered  to  Arthur. 
*  Let  Miggie  see  where  Nina  stays  when  she 
wars. 

Arthur  unlocked  the  door,  and  Edith  step- 
ped with  a  shudder  into  the  solitary  cell 
which  had  witnessed  more  than  one  wild 
revel,  and  echoed  to  more  than  one  delirious 
■hriek. 

.  '  Is  it  necessary  ? '  she  asked,  and  Arthur 
replied :  '  We  thmk  so ;  otherwise  she  would 
demolish  evers'thing  within  her  reach,  and 
throw  herself  from  the  window  it  may  be.' 

'  That's  so, '  said  Nina,  nodding  approving- 
ly. '  When  I'm  bad,  I  have  to  tiear.  It 
cures  my  head,  and  I'm  so  strong  then,  that 
it  takes  Phillis  and  Arthur  both  to  put  that 
gown  on  me.  I  oan't  tear  that, '  and  she 
pointed  to  a  loose  sacqne-like  (^ument,  made 
oi  the  heaviest  possible  material,  and  hang- 
ing on  a  nail  near  the  door  of  the  cell. 

*  Have  you  been  shut  up  since  you  came 
\V    Edith  inquired,  and  Nina  rejoined. 


'  Once  ;  didn't  you  hear  me  scream  f '  Phillis 
tried  to  make  me  quit,  but  I  told  her  I 
wouldn't  unless  they'd  let  you  come. 
I  saw  you  on  the  walk,  you  know.  I'm  bet- 
ter with  yon,  Miggie  ;  a  heap  better  since 
you  made  me  cry.  It  took  a  world  of  hard- 
ness and  pain  away,  and  my  head  has  not 
ached  a  smgle  time  since  then.  I'm  most 
well ;  ain't  I,  Arthur  T' 

'  Miss  Hastings  has  a  wonderful  influence 
over  you.'  returned  Arthur,  and  as  the  even- 
ingwore  away,  Edith  began  to  think  so,  too. 

E«ren  the  servants  commented  upon  the 
change  in  Nina,  who  appeared  so  natural 
and  lady-like,  that  once  there  darted  across 
Arthur's  mind  the  question,  '  what  if  her 
reason  should  be  restored  1  I  will  do  right. 
Heaven  helping  me,'  he  moaned  mentally, 
for  well  he  knew  that  Nina  sane  would  re- 
quire of  him  far  different  treatment  from 
what  Nina  crazy  did.  It  was  late  that  night 
when  they  parted,  he  to  his  lonely  room 
where  for  hours  he  paced  the  floor  with 
feverish  disquiet,  while  Edith  went  from 
choice  with  Nina  to  the  Den,  determined  to 
share  her  single  bed,  and  smiling  at  her 
own  foobshness  when  once  a  shadow  of  fear 
crept  into  her  heart.  How  could  she  be 
afraid  of  the  gentle  creature,  who,  in  her 
snowy  night  dress,  with  her  golden  hair  fall- 
ing about  her  face  and  neck,  looked  like 
some  beautiful  angel  flitting  about  the  room, 
pretending  to  arrange  this  and  that,  casting 
half  bashful  glances  at  Edith,  who  was 
longer  in  disrobing,  and  at  last,  as  if  sum- 
moning all  her  courage  for  the  act,  stepping 
behind  the  thin  lace  window  curtains, 
which  she  drew  around  her,  saying  softly, 
'  don't  look  at  me,  Miggie,  will  you,  'o 
I'm  going  to  pray* ' 

Instantly  the  brush  which  Edith  held 
stayed  amid  her  raven  hair,  and  the  hot 
tears  rained  over  her  face  aa  she  listened  to 
that  prayer,  that  Ood  would  keep  Nina  from 
tearing  any  more,  and  not  let  Arthur  cry, 
but  make  it  all  come  right  sometime  with 
him  and  Miggie,  too.  Then  followed  that 
simple  petition,  'now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep, '  learned  at  the  mother's  knee  by  so 
many  thousand  children  whose  graves  like 
hillocks  in  the  churoh-yard  lie,  and  when  she 
arose  and  came  from  behind  the  gau^  screen 
where  she  fancied  ehe  had  been  hidden  from 
view,  Edith  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 
something  like  the  glory  of  Hearen  shone 
upon  her  pure  white  brow.  All  dread  of  her 
was  gone,  and  when  Sophy  came  in,  offering 
to  sleep  upon  the  floor  as  was  her  usual  cus- 
tom, she  promptly  declined,  ior  she  would 
rather  be  alone  with  Nina. 

Edith  had  never  been  intimate  with  any 
girl  of  her  own  aoe,  and  to  h«r  it  was  a  ban- 
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pineu  entirely  new,  the  nestling  down  in  the 
narrow  bed  with  a  loved  companion  whoee 
arma  wound  themselves  caresaingly  around 
her  neck,  and  whose  lips  touched  her  many 
times,  whispering,  '  Bless  you,  Miggie,  bless 
you,  precious  sister,  you  can't  begin  to  guess 
how  much  I  love  you.  Neither  can  I  tell 
you.     Why,  it  would  take  me  till  morning. ' 

It  became  rather  tiresome  after  a  time  Se- 
ine kept  awake,  and  fearing  lest  she  would 
talk  till  morumg,  Edith  said  to  her, 

'  I  shall  go  home  if  you  are  not  more 
quiet. ' 

There  was  something  in  Edith's  voice 
which  prompted  the  crazy  girl  to  obey,  and 
with  one  more  assurance  of  love  she  turned 
to  her  pillow,  and  Edith  knew  by  her  soft, 
regular  breathing,  that  her  troubles  were  for- 
gotten. 

'  I  hardly  think  you'll  care  to  repeat  the 
experiment  again,'  Arthur  said  to  Edith  next 
morning,  when  he  met  her  at  the  table,  and 
flaw  that  she  looked  r'ather  weary.  '  Nina, 
I  fear,  was  troublesome,  as  Sophy  tells  me 
she  often  is. ' 

Edith  denied  Nina's  having  troubled  her 
much.  Still  she  felt  that  she  preferred  her 
own  cozy  bed-chamber  to  Nina's  larger, 
handsomer  room,  and  would  not  promise  to 
spend  another  night  at  Grassy  Spring,  al- 
though she  expressed  her  willingness  to  re- 
«ume  her  drawing  lessons,  and  suggested 
that  Nina,  too,  should  become  a  pupil.  Ar- 
thur would  umch  rather  have  had  Edith  all 
to  himself,  for  he  knew  that  Nina's  presence 
would  be  a  restraint  upon  him,  but  it  was 
riglit,  and  he  consented  as  the  only  means  of 
having  Edith  back  again  in  her  old  place, 
fancying  that  when  he  had  her  there  it  would 
be  the  same  as  before.  But  he  was  mistaken, 
for  when  the  lessons  were  resumed,  he  found 
there  was  something  between  them, — some- 
thing which  absorbed  Edith's  mind,  and  was 
to  him  a  constant  warning  and  rebuke.  Did 
he  bend  so  near  Edith  at  her  task,  that  his 
urown  locks  touched  her  blacker  braids,  a 
shower  of  golden  curls  was  sure  to  mingle 
with  the  twain,  as  Nina  alsu  bent  her  down 
to  see  what  he  was  looking  at.  Did  the  hand 
which  sometimes  guided  Echth's  pencil  ever 
retain  the  fingers  longer  than  necessary,  a 
pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  looked  into,  his,  not 
reproachfully,  for  Nina  could  not  fathom  the 
OMAning  of  what  she  saw,  but  with  an  ex- 
pression of  childlike  trust  and  confidence  far 
more  potent  thkn  frowns  and  jealous  tears 
wotdei  have  been.  Nina  was  in  Arthur's 
way,  but  not  in  Edith's,  and  half  the  plea- 
sure she  experienced  now  in  going  to  Grassy 
Spring,  was  dei-ived  from  tiie  fact  that  she 
thus  saw  more  of  Nina  than  she  would 
otherwiat  have  done.     It    was   a   rare  and 


beautiful  sight,  the  perfect  love  existing  be* 
tween  these  two  young  girls,  E<iith  seeming 
the  elder,  inasmuch  tui  she  was  the  taller  and 
more  self-reliant  of  the  two.  As  a  mother 
watches  over  and  loves  her  maimed  infant, 
so  did  Edith  guard  and  cherish  Nina,  pos- 
sessing over  her  so  much  power  that  a  singl* 
look  from  hei  black  eyes  was  sufficient  t9 

Suiet  at  once  the  little  lady,  who,  under  tho 
aily  influence  of  her  society  visibly  improv- 
ed both  in  health  and  spirits. 

■     CHAPTER  XV.  i 

■ .        !      .   , i' 

DK.    OBISWOLD.  '    . 

Still  Nina's  mind  was  enshrouded  in  M 
deep  a  gloom  as  ever,  and  Dr.  Griswold,who, 
toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  came  to  se« 
her,  said  it  would  be  so  always.  There  was 
no  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  with  his  olden 
tenderness  of  manner  he  caressed  his  former 
patient,  sighing  as  he  thought  of  the  weary 
life  before  her.  For  two  days  Dr.  Griewold 
remained  at  Grassy  Spring,  learning  in  that 
time  how  matters  stood.  He  saw  Edith 
Hastings,  scanned  with  his  clear,  far-reach- 
ing lye  every  action  of  Arthur  St.  Claire,and 
when  at  last  his  visit  was  ended,  and  Arthur 
was  walking  with  him  to  the  depot,  he  said 
abruptly,  'I  am  sorry  for  you,  St.  Claire ; 
more  sorry  than  I  ever  was  before,  but  yoa 
know  the  path  of  duty  and  you Inust  walk* 
in  it,  letting  your  eyes  stray  to  neither  side^ 
lest  they  fall  upon  forbidden  fruit.' 

Arthur  made  no  reply  save  to  kick  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  trees  under  which  they 
had  stopped  for  a  few  moments. 

'  Edith  Hastings  is  very  beautiful  !  '  Dr.  * 
Griswold  remarked  suddenly,  and  as  if  she' 
had  just  entered  his  mind.     '  Does  she  come 
often  to  Grassy  Spring  ?  ' 

*  Every  day,  and  Arthur  tried  to  look  hi# 
friend  fully  in  the  face,  but  could  not,  and 
his  brown  eyes  fell  as  he  added  hastily,  '  shei 
comes  to  see  Nina ;  they  are  greatly  at*' 
tached. ' 

'  She  has  a  wonderful  power  over  her,  I- 
think,'  returned  Dr.  Griswold;  '  and  I  ant?^ 
not  surprised  that  you  esteem  her  highly  on* 
that  account,  but  now  will  it  be  hereattei^ 
when  other  duties,  other  relations  claim  her' 
attention.  Will  she  not  cease  to  visit  yoa 
and  BO  Nina  make  worse  ?' 

'  What  new  duties  ?  What  relations  Jo 
you  mean, '  Arthur  asked,  trembling  in  every 
joint  as  he  anticipated  the  answer. 

'  I  have  a  fancy  that  Miss  Hasting  will; 
reware  that  blind  mnn  for  »11  his  kindnes*^ 
with  her  heart  and  hand.' 

'  Her  hand    it   may   be,  but   her  heaft, 
I  never,'  interrupted  Arthur,  betraying  by  hiftit 
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agitation   what  Dr.  Oriswold  had    already 
gaeM«d. 

'  Poor  Arthar/he  said,  'I  know  what  is 
in  your  tniud,  and  pity  vou  so  much,  but  yon 
•an  resist  temptation  and  you  must.  There's 
no  alternative.  You  ohoae  your  destiny  years 
ago — abide  by  it,  then.  Hope  and  pray,  as 
I  do,  tiiat  Edfth  Hastings  will  be  the  blind 
man's  bride.' 

'  Oh.Griswold,'  and  Arthur  groanedalond, 
*  you  cannot  wish  to  sacrifice  her  thus  1 ' 

'  I  can — I  do— it  will  save  you  both  from 
ruin.'  f 

'  Then  you  think — you  do  think  she  loves 
me, '  and  Arthur  looked  eagerly  at  his  friend, 
who  answered,  '  I  think  nothin|r,  save  that 
she  will  marry  Mr.  Harrington.  Your  cousin 
told  me  there  was  a  rumour  to  that  effect. 
She  is  often  at  Collingwood,  and  ought  to  be 
posted.' 

'  Griswold,  I  wish  I  were  dead,  exclaimed 
Arthur.  '  Yes,  I  wish  I  W3re  dead,  and 
were  it  not  that  I  dread  the  hereafter,  I 
would  end  my  existence  at  once  in  yonder 
river, '  and  he  pointed  to  the  Chicopee,  wind- 
ing its  slow  way  to  the  westward. 

Dr.  Griswold  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  then  replied  somewhat  sternly, 
'  Rather  be  a  man  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
future. ' 

'  I  would,  but  for  fear  Edith  would  be  lost 
to  me  for  ever,'  Arthur  answered  faintly, and 
Dr.  Griswold  replied,  '  Better  so  than  lose 
vourself.  Why  not  be  candid  with  her  ;  tell 
her  everything,go  over  the  entire  past,  and  if 
she  truly  loves  you,  she  will  wait,  years  and 
years,  if  need  be.  She's  young  yet,  too 
youn^  to  be  a  wife.     Will  you  tell  her  ?' 

'  I  can't,  I  can't, '  and  Arthur  shook  his 
head  despairingly.  '  I  have  hidden  the 
secret  too  Ions  to  tell  it  now.  It  inis^ht  have 
been  easy  at  first,  but  now — it's  too  late. 
Oh,  Griswold,  you  do  not  understand  what 
I  suffer,  for  you  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
love  as  I  love  EMith  Hastings.'  For  a  mo- 
ment Dr.  Griswold  looked  at  him  in  silence. 
He  knew  how  fierce  a  storm  had  gathered 
around  him,  and  how  bravely  he  had  met  it. 
He  knew,  too,  how  impetuous  and  ardent 
was  his  disposition,  how  much  one  of  his 
temperament  must  love  Edith  Hastings,  and 
he  longed  to  apeak  to  him  a  word  of  com- 
fort. Smoothing  the  brown  hair  of  the 
bowed  head,  and  sighing  to  see  how  many 
threads  of  silver  were  woven  in  it,   he  said, 

'  I  P>^7  '^^^  *^  much,  and  can  feel  for  you 
more  than  you  suspect.  Yon  say  I  know 
not  what  it  is  to  love.  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur. 
Tou  Uttled  guessed  what  it  cost  me,  years 
ago,  to  give  up  Nina  Bernard.  It  almost 
h»>ke  my  heart,  aiid  the  i^ound  is  bleeding 
yet !    dould  the  past  be   undone;  could  we 


stand  where  we  did  that  night  which  both 
remember  so  well,  I  would  hold  you  back  ; 
and  Nina  crazy  as  she  i8,should  this  momont 
be  mine — mine  to  love,  to  cherish,  to  care 
for  and  \|wep  over  when  she  is  dead.  Poor 
little  unfortunate  Nina — my  darling — my 
idol — my  clipped-wing  bird  !' 

It  was  Dr.  Griswold's  voice  which  trem- 
bled now,  and  Arthur's  which  essayed  to  com- 
fort him. 

'  I  never  dreamed  of  this,'  he  said.  'I 
knew  you,  with  others,  liad  a  liking  for  her, 
but  you  relinquished  her  so  willingly,  I 
could  not  guess  you  loved  her  so  well, '  and 
in  his  efforts  tosoothe  his  friend,  Arthur  for- 
got his  own  sorrow  in  part. 

It  was  time  now  for  the  Dr.  to  go,  as  tho 
smoke  of  the  coming  train  was  visible  over 
the  hills.  *  You  need  not  accompany  me  fur- 
ther,' he  said,  offering  his  hand  to  Arthur, 
who  pressed  it  in  silence,  and  then  walked 
■lowly  back  to  Grassy  Spring. 

Those  were  terrible  days  which  followed 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Griswold,  for  to  see  Edith 
Hastings  often  was  a  danger  he  dared  net 
incur,  while  to  avoid  her  altogether  was  ut» 
terly  impossible,  and  at  last  resolving  upon 
a  change  of  scene  as  his  only  hope,  ne  one 
morning  astonished  Grace  withtheannounce- 
ment  that  he  was  going  South,  and  it  might 
be  many  weeks  ere  he  returned. 

Since  coming  to  that  neighbourhood,  Ar 
thur  had  been  a  puzzle  to  Grace  and  she 
watched  him  now  in  amazement  as  he  paced 
the  floor,  giving  her  sundry  directions  with 
regard  to  Nina,  and  telling  her  where  a  let- 
ter would  find  him  in  case  she  should  be 
sick,  and  require  his  personal  attention.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Grace  expostulated  with 
him  upon  what  seemed  to  her  a  foolish  and 
uncalled-for  journey.  He  was  resolved,  and 
saying  he  should  not  probably  see  Edith  ere 
bis  departure,  he  left  his  farewell  with  her. 

Once  he  thought  of  bidding  her  encour- 
age Edith  to  marry  the  blind  man,  but  he 
could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  this.  Edith 
was  dearer  to  him  now  than  when  she  pro- 
mised him  that  if  Richard  sought  her  hand 
she  would  not  tell  him  no,  and  he  felt  that 
he  would  rather  she  should  die  than  be  thus 
sacrificed.  Anxiously  Grace  looked  after 
him  as  he  walked  rapidly  away,  thinking 
within  herself  that  long  association  with 
Nina  had  impaired  his  reason.  And  Arthur 
was  more  than  ha^f  insane.  Not  until  now 
ha4  he  been  wholly  roused  to  the  reality  of 
his  position.  Dr.  Griswold  had  rent  asunder 
the  flimsy  veil,  showing  him  how  hopeless 
was  his  love  for  Edith,  and  so,  b«r-ause  he 
could  not  have  her,  he  must  go  away.  It  was 
a  wise  decision,  and  he  waa  strengthened  to 
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keep  it  in  spite  of  Niua'steara  th»the  ihoald 
atay. 

Very  gently  he  unclasped  her  cling- 
ing arms;  very  tenderly  he  kissed 
her  lips,  bidding  her  give  one  t(L  Miggie. 
And  then  he  left  her,  turning  baiok  ere  he 
reaolied  the  gate  as  a  new  idea  struck  him. 
Would  Nina  go  with  him  ;  go  to  her  Florida 
home,  if  so  he  would  defer  his  journey  a  day 
or  BO.  He  wondered  he  had  not  thought  of 
this  before.  It  would  save  him  etfectually, 
and  lie  anxiously  waited  her  answer. 

'  If  Miggie  goes  I  will,  but  not  with- 
out' 

Tilts  was  Nina's  reply,  and  Arthur  turned 
a  second  time  away. 

In  much  surprise,  Edith,  wiio  came  that 
afternoon,  lieard  of  Artliur's  departure. 

•  Wliy  did  he  go  without  bidding  me  good 
bye  ?'  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  know,  but  he    left  a  kiss  for  you 
right  on  my  lips,'  said   Nina,  putting  up  "her  [ 
rosebud  mouth    for  Edith    to  take  what  was 
uiiqiieationably  her  own. 

While  tliey  were  thns  talking  together, 
the  door  bell  raiig,  and  Soph,  who  answered 
the  ring,  admitted  Dr.  Griswold. 

'  Dr.  Griswold  here  again  so  soon  1*  ex- 
claimed Edith,  a  suspicion  crossing  her  mind 
that  Arthur  liad  arranged  for  iiim  to  take 
charge  of  Nina  during  his  absence.  *  But  it 
shall  not  be,'  she  thought,  '  I  can  pre- 
vent her  returning  to  the  Asylum,  and  I 
will.' 

She  might  have  spared  herself  all  uneasi- 
ness, for  l)r.  Griswold  knew  nothing  of  Ar- 
thur's absence,  and  seemed  more  surprised 
than  she  had  been. 

'  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,'  he  said  ;  and 
when  Edith  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  he 
answered,  '  I  am  glad  because  it  is  right  th<»t 
he  should  go. ' 

Edith  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  his 
meaning,  and  as  he  mauitested  no  intention 
to  explain,  the  conversation  soon  turned 
upon  other  topics  than  Arthur  and  his  sud- 
den journey.  Since  Arthur's  visit  to  Wor- 
cester,  Dr.  Griswold  had  heard  nothing 
from  him,  ard  impelled  by  one  of 
those  strange  influences  whicb  will  some 
times  lead  a  person  on  to  his  fate,  he  had 
come  up  to  Shannondale  partly  to  see  how 
.  matters  stood  and  partly  to  whisper  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  one  who  needed  it  so 
much.)  He  had  never  been  very  robust  or 
strong  ;  the  secret  which  none  save  Arthur 
knew  had  gradually  undermined  his  heaydi, 
and  he  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of 
what  he  called  his  nervous  headache.-  The 
slightest  cause  would  some  timer,  induce 
one  of  these,  and  waen  on  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  at  Grassy  Spring  he  awoke  from 


a  troubled  sleep  he  knew  by  oeDtain  unniis< 
takable  signs  that  a  day  of  saffering  wm  in 
store  for  him.  This  on  his  own  account  he 
would  not  have  minded  particularly,  for  h* 
was  accustomed  to  it,  but  his  presence  warn 
needed  at  home  :  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
added  to  the  intensity  of  his  pain,  which  be* 
came  so  great  that  to  rise  from  his  pillow 
was  impossible,  and  Soph,  when  sent  to  his 
room  to  announce  that  breakfast  was  wait- 
ing, reported  him  to  her  mother  as  '  mighty 
sick  with  blood  in  the  face. ' 

All  the  day  long  he  lay  in  the  darkened 
room,  some  times  dreaming,  some  times 
moaning,  and  watching  through  his  closed 
eyes  the  movements  of  Nina,  who  had  con* 
stituted  herself  his  nurse,  treading  on  tip* 
toe  across  the  floor,  whispering  to  herself, 
and  apparen  ly  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation  with  some  imaginary  personage. 
Softly,  she  bathed  his  aching  head,  asking 
every  moment  if  he  were  better,  and  going 
once  behind  the    door  where    he  heard    her 

S raying  that    '  God    would  make    the  good 
octor  well. ' 

Blessed  Nina,  there  was  far  more  need  for 
tbis  prayer  than  she  supposed,  for  when  the 
next  day  came,  the  pain  and  heat  about  the 
eyes  and  head  were  not  in  the  least  abated, 
and  a  physician  was  called,  who  pronounced 
the  symptoms  to  be  those  of  typnoid  fever. 
With  a  stifled  moan,  Dr.  Griswold  turned 
upon  his  pillow,  while  his  great,  unselfish 
heart  went  out  after  his  poor  patients  in 
the  Asylum,  who  would  miss  him  so 
much.  Three  days  passed  away,  and 
it  was  generally  known  in  the  village 
that  '  strai'ger  lay  sick  of  typhus  fever  at 
Grass  Spring,  which  with  common  consent 
was  shunned  as  if  the  deadly  plagun  had 
been  rioting  there.  Years  before  h  die* 
ease  had  raged  with  fearful  violence  lu  the 
town,  aud  many  a  fresh  mound  was  reared 
in  the  graveyard,  aud  many  a  hearth-stone 
desolated.  This  it  was  which  struck  a  panic 
to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  when  they 
knew  the  scourge  was  again  in  their  midst, 
and  save  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  Edith 
Hastings,  none  came  to  Dr.  Griswold's  aid. 
At  first  Richard  retused  to  let  the  latter  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  danger,  but  for  once 
Edith  asserted  her  right  to  do  as  she  pleased, 
aud  declared  that  she  would  share  Nina's 
labours.  So  for  many  weary  days  aud  nights 
those  two  young  girls  hovered  like  angels  of 
mercy  around  the  bed  where  the  sick  man 
tossed  from  side  to  side,  while  the  fever 
burned  more  and  more  fiercely  in  his  veins 
until  his  reason  was  dethroned,  and  a  secret 
told  which  otherwise  would  have  died  with 
him.  Gradually  the  long  hidden  iove  for 
Nina  showed  itself,  and    Edith,  who   aloM 
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eonld  oomprebcnd  th«  meaning  of  what  he 
■aid  and  did,  saw  how  a  strong,  determined 
man  can  love,  even  when  there  is  no  hope. 

'  Little  wounded  dove, '  he  called  the  gold- 
en-haired mai'den,  who  bent  so  constantly 
over  him,  caressing  hia  burning  face  with 
her  cuol,  soft  hands,  passine  her  snowy  fin- 
gers throuffh  hia  disordered  hair,  and  suffer- 
ing him  to  Kiss  her  as  he  often  did,  but  in- 
sisting always  that  Miceie  should  be  kissed 
also,  and  Edith,  knowing  that  what  was  like 
healing  to  the  sick  man  would  be  withheld 
unless  she,  too,  submitted,  would  some- 
times bow  her  graceful  head  and  receive 
upon  her  brow  the  token  of  affection. 

'  You  must  hug  Mi^gie,  too,'  Nina  said 
to  liim  one  day,  when  he  had  held  her  slight 
form  for  a  moment  to  his  bosom,  '  She's 
jus.  as  good  to  you  as  I  am,' 

'Nina,' said  Edith,  'Dr.  Griswold  does 
not  love  nie  as  he  does  you,  and  you  must 
not  worry  him  no.  Don't  you  see  it  makes 
him  worse  ?'  and  lifting  the  hair  she  pointed 
to  he  drops  of  perspiration  standing  upon 
his  forehead. 

•  This  see-.ned  to  satisfy  Nina,  while  at  the 
same  time  her  darkened  mind  must  have 
oau<;ht  a  glimmer  of  the  truth,  for  her  man- 
ner  changed  perceptibly,  and  for  a  daji^or  so 
she  was  rather  shy  of  Dr.  Griswold.  Then 
the  mood  changed  again  and  to  the  poor 
dying  man  was  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  might  have  been  to  be  loved  by 
Nina  Bernard. 

'Little  sunbeam — little  clipped-winged 
bird — little  pearl, 'were  the  terms  of  endear- 
menf'he  lavished  upon  her,  as,  with  his  fee- 
ble arm  about  her,  he  told  her  one  night 
how  he  loved  her.  'Don't  go,  Edith,'  he 
said,  as  he  saw  her  stealing  from  the  room  ; 
'  sit  down  here  beude  me  and  listen  to  what 
I  nave  to  say.' 

Edith  obeyed,  and  taking  her  hand  and 
Nina's  in  his,  as  if  the  touch  of  them  both 
would  make  him  strong  to  unburden  his 
mind,  he  began  : 

'  Let  me  call  you  Edith,  while  I'm  talking, 
for  the  sake  of  one  who  loves  you  even  as  I 
love  Nina.' 

Edith  started,  and  very  foolishly  replied, 

'  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harrington  V 

She  knew  he  didn't,  bat  ner  heart  was 
BO  sore  on  the  subject  of  Arthur's  absence 
that  she  longed  to  be  reassured  in  some  way, 
and  so  said  what  she  did. 

'  No,  Edith,  it  is  not  Mr.  Harrington,  I 
mean,' and  Dr.  Griswold 's  bright  eyes  fas- 
tened themselves  upon  the  trembling  girl  as 
if  to  read  her  inmost  soul,  and  see  how  far 
her  feelings  were  enlisted. 

*  It's  Arthur,'  said  Nina,  nodding  know- 
ingly at  both. 


'  Arthur, '  Edith  repeated  bitterly.  '  Fine 
proof  he  gives  of  bis  lova.  Going  from  homo 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  one 
word  for  me.  He  hates  me,  I  know, '  and 
bursting  into  tears  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  lap  of  Nina,  who  sat  upon  the  bed. 

'Poor  Edith!'  and  another  hand  than 
Nina's  smoothed  her  bands  of  shining  hair. 
'  By  this  one  act  you  have  confessed  that 
Arthur's  love  is  not  unrequited.  I  hoped  it 
might  be  otherwise.  God  help  you,  Edith. 
God  help  you.' 

He  Hpoke  earnestly,  and  a  thrill  of  fear 
ran  through  Edith's  veins.  Lifting  up  her 
head,  she  said, 

'  You  talk  as  if  it  were  a  certainty  that 
Arthur  St.  Claire  loves  me.  He  has  never 
told  nie  so — never. ' 

She  could  not  add  that  he  had  never  given 
her  reason  to  think  so,  for  he  had,  and  her 
whole  frame  quivered  with  joy  as  she  heard 
her  suspicion  confirmed  by  Dr.  Griswold. 

'  He  does  love  you,  Edith  Hastings.  He 
has  confessed  as  much  to  me,  and  this  is 
why  he  has  gone  from  home.  He  would 
forg'  t  you,  and  it  is  right.  He  must  forget 
you;  he  must  not  love.  It  would  be  a  wicked, 
wicked  thing;  and  Edith— are  you  liyteuing 
— do  you  hear  all  I  say  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  came  faintly  fromNina's  lap,  where 
Edith  had  laid  her  face  again. 

'  Then  promise  not  to  marry  him,  so  long 
— so  long— Oh,  Nina,  how  can  I  say  it  ? 
Edith,  swear  you'll  never  marry  Arthur. 
Swear,  Edith,  swear.' 

His  voice  was  raised  to  a  shriek,  and  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  which  fell  upon 
his  pallid  features,  both  Edith  and  Ninah 
saw  the  wild  delirium  flashing  from  his  eye. 
Nina  was  the  first  to  detect  it,  and  wi  ingmg 
Edith's  hand  she  whispered,  imploringly, 

'  Swear,  Migjyie,  once.  Say  thunder,  or 
something  like  that  as  softly  as  you  can.  It 
won't  be  so  very  bad,  and  he  wants  you  to 
so  much.' 

Frightened  as  Edith  was  at  Dr.  Griswold's 
manner  she  could  not  repress  a'  smile  at 
Nina's  mistaken  idea.  Still  she  did  not 
swear,  and  all  that  night  he  continued  talk- 
ing incoherently  of  Arthur,  of  Edith,  of 
Nina,  Geneva,  Richard  Harrington,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters,  mingling  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  clear 
or  connected  could  be  made  of  what  he  said. 
In  the  morning  he  was  more  quiet,  but 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  life,  the  phvsi- 
cian  said.  From  the  first  he  had  greatly 
desired  to  see  Arthur  once  more,  and  when 
his  danger  became  apparent  a  telegram  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  wanderer,  but  brought 
back  no  response.  Another  was  sent,  and 
another,    the    third   one,  in  the    form  of  a 
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letter,  finding  him  far  up  the  Red  river, 
where  in  that  sultry  season  the  air  waa  rife 
with  pestilence,  which  held  with  death 
many  a  wanton  revel,  and  would  surely  have 
claimed  him  for  its  victim,  but  for  the 
timely  note  wliich  called  liini  away. 

Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  as  fast  as 
the  sttiam-gud  could  take  him,  he  travelled, 
his  heart  swelling  with  alternate  hope  and 
fear  as  he  neared  the  north-land,  seeing  from 
afar  the  fall  heads  ot  the  New  England 
mountains,  and  knowing  by  that  token  that 
be  was  almost  home. 


It  was  night,  dark  night  at  Grassy  Spring, 
and  the  summer  rain,  which  all  the  day  liad 
tailen  in  heavy  showers,  beat  drearily 
against  the  windows  of  the  room  where  a 
fair  young  girl  was  keeping  watch  over  the 
white-faced  man  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing 
away.  They  were  alone — Dr.  Griswold  and 
Nina — for  both  would  have  it  so.  He,  be- 
cause lie  felt  how  infinitely  precious  to  him 
would  be  his  last  few  hours  with  her,  when 
there  was  no  curious  ear  to  listen;  and  she, 
because  she  would  have  Miggie  sleep.  Nina 
knew  no  languor  from  wakefulness.  She 
was  accustomed  to  it,  and  an  if  imbued  with 
■apernatural  strength,  she  had  sat  ni^ht 
after  night  in  that  close  room,  ministering 
to  the  sick  man  as  no  one  else  cou'd  have 
done,  and  by  her  faithfulness  and  tender 
•are  repaying  him  in  part  for  the  love  which 
for  long,  weary  years  nad  known  no  change, 
and  which,  as  life  drew  near  its  close  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  desire  to  have  her  con- 
stantly at  his  side,  where  he  could  look  into 
her  eyes,  and  hear  the  murmurings  of  her 
bird-like  voice. 

Thus  far  Edith  and  the  servants  had 
ihared  her  vigils,  but  this  night  she  prefer- 
red to  be  alone,  insisting  that  Edith,  who  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  weariness,  should  occu- 
py the  little  room  adjoining,  where  she 
could  be  called  if  necessary  Not  appre- 
hending death  so  soon  ,the  physician  acquis 
eaced  in  this  arrangement,  stipulating,  how- 
•ver,  that  Phillis  should  sleep  upon  the 
lounge  in  Dr.  Gi;iswold'g  chamber,  out  the 
eare,  the  responsibility,  should  all  be  Nina's, 
he  said,  and  with  childish  alacrity  she  has- 
tened to  her  post  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  kept  the  watch  alone,  but  from  past 
experience  the  physioiaa  believed  she  could 
be  trusted,  and  he  left  her  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Slowly  the  hours  went  by,  and  Nina  heard 
no  sound  save  the  low  breathing  of  the 
sleeper  near,  the  dropping  of  the  rain,  and 
the  mournful  sighing  of  the  wind  through 
the  maple  trees.    Midnight  came,  and  then 


the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  opened  wide  and 
wandered  abour  the  room  as  if  in  quest  of 
some  onm 

'Nina,' he  said,  faintly,  'are  you  here? 
Why  has  the  lamp  gone  out  ?  It's  so  dark 
that  I  can't  see  your  face.' 

Bending  over  him,  Nina  replied, 

'  I  am  hero,  doctor.  Nina's  here.  Shall  I 
get  more  light  so  you  can  see  ?' 

'  Yes,  darling,  more  light — more  light ;' 
and  swift  as  a  fawn  Nina  ran  noislessly  from 
room  to  room,  gathering  up  lamp  %fter 
lamp,  and  candle  after  candle,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  sick  chamber,  which  blazed  as 
if  on  fire,  while  the  musical  laugh  of  the 
lunatic  echoed  through  the  room  as  she 
whispered  to  herself,  '  Twenty  sperm  can- 
dles and  fit  teen  lamps  1  Tis  a  glorious 
watch  I  keep  to  night.' 

Once  she  thought  of  wakening  Edith  to 
share  in  her  transports,  but  was  withheld 
from  doing  so  by  a  feelintr  that  '  Miggie ' 
would  not  approve  her  work. 

'  It's  light  as  noonday,'  she  said,  seating 
herself  upon  the  bedside.  *  Can't  you  see  me 
now  ?'  • 

'  No,  Nina,  I  shall  never  look  upon 
your  dear  face  again  until  we  meet  in  Hea- 
ven. There  you  will  be  my  own.  No  one 
can  come  between  us,'  and  the  feeble  a*ms 
wound  themselves  lovingly  around  the 
maiden,  who  laid  her  cheek  against  the 
feverish  one,  while  her  little  fingers  strayed 
once  more  amid  the  mass  of  disordered  hair, 
pushing  it  back  from  the  damp  forehead, 
which  she  touched  with  her  sweet  lips. 

'  Nina, '  and  the  voice  was  so  low  that 
Nina  bent  her  head  down  to  catch  the 
sound,  '  I  am  d^ing,  darling.  You  are  not 
afraid  to  stay  with  me  till  the  last  ?' 

'No,'  she  answered,  'but  I  do  so  wish 
you  could  see  the  splendid  illumination. 
Twenty  candles  and  fifteen  lamps — the  whole 
of  them  an  inch  in  height.  Oh,  it's  grand  I' 
and  again  Nina  chuckled  as  she  saw  how  the 
lurid  blaze  lit  up  the  window  panes  with 
a  sheet  of  flame  which,  flashing  backward, 
danced  upon  the  wall  in  many  a  grotesque 
form,  and  cast  a  reddish  glow  even  upon  the 
white  face  of  the  dying. 

He  was  growing  very  restless  now,  for  the 
last  great  struggle  had  commenced  ;  the 
soul  was  waging  a  mighty  battle  with  the 
body,  and  the  conflict  was  a  terrible  one, 
wringing  groans  of  agony  from  him  and 
great  tears  from  Nina,  who  forgot  her  bon- 
fire in  her  grief.  Once  when  the  fever  had 
scorched  her  veins  and  she  had  raved  in  mad 
delirium,  Dr.  Griswold  had  rocked  her  in 
his  arms  as  he  would  have  rocked  a  ehild, 
and  remembering  this  the  insane  desire 
seized  on  Nina   to  rook  him,    too,    to  slaop. 
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Batib*  oonld  not  lift  him  up,  though  »h« 
bent  •vary  energy  to  the  tMk,  and  At  Uat, 
paaeing  one  arm  beneath  hi  neok  ahe  man- 
aged to  lit  bebinil  hira.holdiug  him  in  etich  a 
position  that  he  reeted  easier,  and  hi*  con- 
Talaivc  movements  ceased  entirely.  '  With 
bis  head  upon  her  bosom  she  rocked  to  and 
fro,  uttering  a  low,  cooiiig  soQnd,aB  it  tooth- 
ing him  to  sleep. 

*Sing,  Nina,  sing,'  he  whispered,  and  on 
the  night  air  a  moarnfnt  cadence  rose,  swel- 
ling sometimes  so  high  that  Edith  mot^d 
aneasily  upon  her  pillow,  while  even 
Pbillis  stretched  out  a  hand  as  if  about  to 
aw^en. 

tlien  the  music  changed  to  a  plaintive 
German  song,  and  Edith  dreamed  of  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine,  while  Dr.  QrisWold  listened 
eagerly,  whispering  at  intervals, 

*  Practous  Nina,  blessed  dove,  sing  on — 
lintt  till  I  am  at  rest. ' 

This  was  sufficient  for  Nina,  and  one  after 
another  she  warbled  the  wild  sonos  she 
knew  he  loved  the  best,  while  the  Tamps 
upon  the  table  and  the  candles  upon  the 
floor  flickered  and  flamed  and  oast  their 
light  far  out  into  the  yard, where  the  August 
rain  was  fallins,  and  where  more  than  one 
bird,  startled  from  its  slumbers,  looking  up 
td  see  whence  came  the  fitful  glare,  wonder- 
ing, it  may  be,  at  the  .  solemn  dirge,  float- 
ing out  into  the  darkness  far  beyond  the 
lignt. 

The  grey  dawn  broke  at  last,  and  up  the 

gravelled  walk  rapid  footsteps  came — Arthur 
t.  Claire  hastening  home.  From  a  distant 
hill  he  had  caught  the  blaze  of  Nina's  bon- 
fire, and  trembling  with  fear  and  dread,  he 
hurried  on  to  learn  what  it  could  mean. 
There  was  no  stir  about  the  house — no  sign 
of  life,  only  the  crimson  blaze  shining  across 
the  fields,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice,  feeble 
now  and  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  for 
Niita's  strength  was  giving  way.  For  hours 
she  had  suns,  M'hile.  the  head  upon  her 
bosom  pressed  moife  and  more  heavuy — the 
hand  wnich  clasped  her's  unloosed  its  hold — 
the  eyes  which  had  fastened  themselves 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love, 
closed  wearily — the  lips,  which,  so  long  as 
there  was  life  in  them,  ceased  not  to  bless 
her,  were  still,  and  poor  tired,  crazy  NiqA; 
fancying  that  he  slept  at  last,  still  swayed 
back  and  forth.  Binding  to  the  cold, senseless 
clay,  an  infant  lullaby. 

*  Hushaby,  my  baby— go  to  sleep  my 
child." 

He  had  sung  it  once  to  her.  She  sans  it 
now  to  him,  and  the  strange  words  fell  on 
Arthur's  ear,  even  before  he  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  where  he  stood  appalled  at 
the  nnwonted  spectacle  which  met  his  view. 


Nina  manifested  no  surprise  whatever,  but 
holding  up  her  finger,  motioned  him  to  tread 
cautiously,  If  he  #o«Id  eome  near  where  she 
was. 

'Hectfuldntsee,'  she  whispered,  'and  I 
made  him  a  famous  light.  Isn't  it  elorious 
here,  smoke,  and  fire  and  all  ?  He  is  sleep- 
ing quietly  now.only  his  head  is  very  heavy. 
It  makes  my  arm  ache  so  hard,  and  his 
hands  ar^imrowing  cold,  I  cannot  kiss  them 
warm,' and  she  held  the  stiffening  flngera 
against  her  burning  cheek,  shUdt^ng  at 
the  chill  they  gave  her.  Just  as  Arthur  shod* 
dered  at  he  sight,  for  it  needed  nothing 
more  to  tell  him  that  Dr.  Oriswold  wat 
deadt 
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The  spacious  room  at  Oraisy  Spring  had 
been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  thoee 
of  the  villagers,  who,  having  recovered  from 
their  panic,  came  to  loin  in  the  funeral  ob* 
se<^uies  of  Dr.  Gnswold.  In  the  yard  with* 
out  the  grass  was  trampled  down  and  the 
flowers  broken  from  their  stalks  by  the 
crowds,  who,  failing  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  interior  of  the  house,  hovered  about  the 
door,  struggling   for  a  sight   of   the  young 

£'rl,  whose  strange  death  watch  and  stranger 
mfire  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Solemnly  the  voice  of  God's  ambassador  was 
heard,  proclaiming,  '  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  laith  the  Lord  ;  he  that  be> 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live, '  and  then  a  song  was  sung,  the 
voices  of  the  singers  faltering,  all  but  one,, 
which,  risins  clear  and  sweet  above  the  rest, 
sang  of  the  netter  world,  where  the  bright 
eternal  noonday  ever  reigns,  and  the  assem* 
bled  throng  without  held  their  breath  to 
listen,  whispering  to  each  other,  '  It  is  Nina,, 
the  crazy  girl.  She  was  the  doctor's  be- 
trothed.' 

Down  the  apra veiled  walk, — alone  the  high> 
i9ay, — over  the  river,  and  up  the  hill  to  the 
village  churchyard  the  long  procession  mov- 
ed, and  when  it  backward  turned,  one  of  the 
number  was  left  behind,  and  the  August 
sunset  fell  S6ftly  upon  his  early  grave.  Sad- 
ly the  mourners,  Arthur,  Edith  and  Nina,, 
went  to  their  respective  homes,  Edith  seek- 
ing the  rest  she  so  much  needed,  Nina  sub- 
dued and  awed  into  perfect  quiet,  sitting 
with  folded  hands  in  the  room  where  her 
truest  friend  had  died,  while  Arthur,  alone 
in  his  chamber,  held  as  it  wero  communion 
with  the  dead,  who  seemed  this  night  to  q» 
BO  near  to  him. 
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4  Swiftly,  wl^ntly^  one  by  one.  the  jjlays 
came  ana  went  until  it  was  weeks  suice  Dr. 
(U(risii(old  died,  ind  things  at  Grassy  Springs 
aaaunied  their  former  routine.  At  first 
Nkua  waf  inclined,  to  be  melancholy,  talking 
much  of  the  deceased,  and  appearing  at 
times  80  depressed  that  Arthur  trembled, 
lest  she  should  asain  become  unmanageiible, 
wondering  what^e  should  do  with  her  uOw 
ilie  Dr.  was  gone.  Gradually,  however,  she 
recovered  her  usual  health  and  i|>in ts,  ap- 
pearing outwardly  the'  same ;  but  hot  so 
with  Arthur,  who«ie  thoughts  and  feelings 
no  one  could  fathon.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
locked  himself  within  a  w^ll  of  ice,  which 
hoihirighad  power  to  thaw.  He  saw  but 
liitle  of  Edith  now  ;  the  lessons  had  been 
t:^uitly  given  up,  aiid,  after  what  she  had 
heard  from  Dfr  Griswold,  she^uldnot  come 
to  Grassy  Sprihg  just  as  she  Used  to  do,  so  she 
remained  at  home,  marvelling  at  the  change 
in  Arthur,  and.  WOndet-ing  if  he  really  loved 
her,  why  he  did  not  tell  her  so.  Much  of 
what  Dr.  Griswold  had  said  she  imputed  to 
dalirium,  and  with  the  certainty  that  she 
was  beloved,  she  would  not  dwell  upon  any- 
thing which  made  her  unhappy,  and  she 
waited  for  the  end,  now  has^mug  on  with 
ranid  strides. 

I^ehind  the  icy  wall  which  Arthur  had 
built  around  himself,  a  fierce  storm  was 
blowing,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
midnight  watches  kept  over  Dr.  Gris  wold's 
grave,  the  tempest  raged  fearfully,  t  hreat- 
ening  to  burst  its  barriers  and  carry  all  be- 
fore it.  But  it  reached  its  height  at  last,  and 
wishing  to  test  his  stretch,  Arthur  asked 
N'ina  one  pleasant  niglht  to  go  with  him  to 
CoUingwood.  She  consented  readily,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  were  on  their  way. 
They  found  the  famiiy  asssmbled  upon  the 
broad  piazza,  where  the  full  moon  shone  up- 
on them  through  the  broad  leaves  of  wood- 
bine twining  about  the  massive  pillars. 
Edith  sat  as  usual  upon  a  stool  at  Richard's 
feet,  and  her  face  wore  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment. Thoughts  of  Eloise  Temple  had  been 
in  her  mind  the  entire  day,  and  sitting  there 
'.  '.th  Richard,  she  had  ventured  to  ask  hi«i 
again  of  the  young  girl  in  whom  she  was  bq 
much  interested  But  Richard  shook  his 
head.  He  wv  ■■-.  reserving  Eloise  Temple  for  a 
future  day,  and  he  said  tj  Edith, 

*  I  cannot  tel!  you  of  her  yet,  or  where  she 
is.' 

*  When  will  you  then  ?  and  Edith  spoke 
pettishly.  *  Tou  always  put  me  ciT,  ard  I 
don't  see  either  why  you  need  to  be  so  much 
afraid  of  telling  me  about  her,  unless  her 
mother  was  bad,  or  something. ' 

*  Edith, ^  Richard  replied,  '  I  do  not  wish 
to  explain  to  you  now.    By  and  by  I'll  tell 


you,  it  may  be^  ^owgh  even  jbhat  will  ,d«f 
pend  on  circdn^tances  ;'  and'h)3^sigl^.9«^  aflhil 
thought  what'  jthe  circumsti^uces  mnsi  bo 
wbicn  would  keep  from  ^dith  any  further 
knowledge  of  Eloise  fhan  sbe  already  pOft* 
aessed. 

Edith    did    not     hear   the     sigh.     .  Sli« 
only  knew  that  it ,  was  useless   to  question 


foot 
mys- 
hate  it*s  mys* 


little. 
'  More 


him,  and  beating  her 
impatiently,  she  ,  muttered, 
tery.    If  there's  anything  I 

She  did  not  finish  what  she  meant  tp  tay, 
for  at  that  moment  she  spied  Arthur  and 
Nina  coming  through  the  garden  gate  a|Jtbe 
nearest  route.  ^ 

Edith  was  not  in  the  best  of  hnmonrv 
She  was  vexed  at  Richard,  because  he 
wouldn't  tell  and  at  Arthur  for  '  acting  so,' 
as  she  termed  it, — this-  acting  so  implying 
the  studied  indifference  with  which  he  had 
treated  her  of  late.  But  she  was  not  vexed 
with  Nina,  and  running  out  to  meet  her,  she 
laid  her  arm  across  her  neck,  and  led  her 
with  many  words  of  welcome  to  the  stool 
she  had  just  vacated,  saying  laughingly  : 
*  I  know  Mr.  Harrington  woul«f  rather 
you^rould  sit  here  than  a  cross  patch  like 
me !  I'm  ill-natured  to-night,  Mr.  St. 
Claire, 'and  she  bit  her  words  off  with  playful 
spitetuloess. 

'  Your  face  cannot  be  an  index  to  your 
feelings,  then,'  returned  Arthur,  retaining 
her  offered  hand  a  moment,  and  looking  into 
her  eyes,  just  to  see  if  he  could  do  it  without 
flinching. 

It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  for  Edith's 
soul  looked  through  her  eyes,  and  Arthur 
read  therein  that  which  sent  feverish  heats 
and  icy  chills  alternately  through  his  veins. 
Releasing  her  hand  he  sat  down  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  piazza,  and  leanins  against  one 
of  the  pillars,  began  to  pluok  the  leaves 
within  reach,  and  mschanically  tear  them  to 
pieces. 

Meantime  Kichard  had  signified  to 
Edith  his  wish  that  she  should  bring  an- 
other  stool,  and  sit  beside  him  just  as  Nina 
was  doing. 

'  I  can  then  rest  my  hands  upon  the  heads 
of  you  both,' he  said,  smoothing  the  while 
Nina's  golden  curls. 

'  Now  t^U  us  a  story,  please,'  said  Nina  ; 
and  when  Richard  asked  what  it  should  be, 
she  replied, 

'  Oh,  tell  us  about  the  years  age  when  you 
were  over  the  sea,  and  why  you  have  never 
married.  Maybe  you  have,  tL\ough.  You 
are  old  enough,  I  reckon.  Did  you  ever 
marry  an  v  body  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  returned  Richard  ;;  *  a  littU 
girl  with  hair  like  youro,  I  think,  though  my 
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«yesight  then  wiM  iallnotit  gtaej-and  I  Isw 
nothing  diatinotly^' 

•  W ha-a>at  1'  «xokumed  EdiUKftt  th«  Mune 
titme  askinff  Arthur  il.  be '<WM  ifanrtM^ 
'■tiirtei  ■oddenly:  ■  " '^i  -f  <■  j.'  i  ■.-• -r'nv  ■!• 
^  .'There  it  goes.  It  w4a  a  bee,  I  gneeai' 
«nd  Nina  pointed  to  an  insect  flitting  by, bat 
•0  far  from  Arthar  as  to  render  a  sting,  irom 
the  diininative  oreatnre  impoesibla '  ^tiU  «t 
served  as  an  exoassi  and  blessing  Nina  in  his 
hektt  for  the  suggestion,  Arthur  talked 
rapidly  of  varions  matters,  ho^nng  iftithis 
wny  to  change  the  oonTersation.  BtttiEdith 
was  not  to  be  put  ol^eveii  if  Nina -were.  She 
was  too  much  iuterestsd  to  know,  what, 
-^Richard  meant^  and -as  scion  '  as  politstiess 
.woaldperihit^'she  said  tohim^        ' 

■  'Please  go  on<«nd  tell  us  of  the  girl  yon 
married.  Who  vas  the  bridiegroom,  and 
where  did  it  occur  T' 

There  was  no  loqgcF^a  riiadow  of  hope  that 
'the  story  wonid  not  be  told,  and  folding  his 
arms  like  one  roBigncd  to  his  ftite^  Aethur 
!  listened,  while  RichSrd  related  to  the  two 
'  girls  how,  soon  sfter  his  removal  to  Geneva, 
he  had  been  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
place  of  one  resi^fned.  '  I  did  not  wish  for 
theo€ice,'hesaid,  'although  I  was  seldom 
called  upon  to  act,  and  after  my  sight  began 
to  fail  BO  fast,  people  never  came  to  me  ex- 
cept on  trivial  matters.  One  night,:  how* 
ever,  as  many  as  -'  let  me  see  —  as  msdy 
as  ten  years  ago,  my  house-keeper  told 
me  there  were  in  the  parlour  four 
young  people  desirous:  of  seeing  nie,  adding 
that  she  believed  a  wedding  was  in  contem- 
plation. ' 

'  Splendid  !*  cried  Edith ;  '  and  yon  mar- 
ried them,  didn't  you  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it ; 
how  the  bride  looked,  and  everything.' 

'  I  cannot  gratify  you  in  that  respect/  re- 
turned Riuhard.  '  There  was  a  .  Vml  of 
darkness  between  us,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  distinctly,  but  I  knew  she  was  very 
slight,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  was  Sorry 
afterward  that  I  did  not  question  her  age.' 

*  A  runaway  match  from  the  Seminary, 
perhaps,'  suggested  Arthur,  in  tones  so 
steady  as  to  astonish  himself. 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought  so  since, '  was 
Richard's  reply,  *  but  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  ever  known  to  have  occurred,  I  may 
have  been  mistaken.' 

'But  the  names?  '  cried  Edith,  eagerly  ; 
'  you  could  surely  tell  by  that  unless  they 
were  feigned^' 

'  '  Which  is  hardly  probable,  'Richard  rejoin- 
ed, '  though  they  nugfatas  well  have  been  for 
any  good  they  do  me  now.  I  was  too  un- 
h«ppy  then,  too  much  wrapped  up  in  my 
own  misfortunes  to  care  for  what  was  pass 


certificate,  keeping  myself  a  memorandum 
oftfaesune^itaooiii  ibrnoft  ^their  names  en- 
ttvely.'    -.'i   *.->.  w.       ,!•.'.■ 

'But th« eomr> V ' ehimod  in  Edith,  ' that 
will  telL  Let  shunt  tt.up.  I'm  so  interest- 
ed in  these  peopkv  »t>(^  .  it  seems  so  funny 
that  you  should  have  married  thera.  I  won- 
der where  they  are.  Hftve  you  never  heard> 
a- word  from  them  ? ' 

*  Never,^  since  that  ni^t,' said  Richard  ; 
*  and  whAt  is  mere  unfortuAate  still  for  an 
ioqfuisitive  moibsr  Eye,  like  yon,  the  copy 
which  I  kept  was  burned  by  a  servient  who 
destroyed  it  with  sundry  other  business 
papers^  on  one' of  h«r cleaning  house  days.' 

'  Ah-h, '  and  Arthur  drew  a  long  breath, 
which  prompted  Sdith  to  ask  if  he  were 
tired.  ' 

'  You're   not  as  much  interested  as  I  am, 
she  said..    '  I  do  wish  I  knew  who  the  young 
bride  wasr— so  small  and    so   fair.    Was  she 
$M  tall  As  Nina  f '  and  sh«  turned  to  Richard, 
who  replied, 

'  I  can  hardly  judge  the  height  of  either. 
Stand  up.  Snow  Drop,' and  let  me  feel  if  you 
are  as  tall  as  the  bride  of  ten  years  ago. ' 

'  Yes»  Nina  is  the  taller  of  the  two, '  said 
Richard,  as  she  complied  with  his  request 
and  stood  under  his  hand.  '  I  have  often 
thought  of  this  girl-wife  and  her  handsome 
boy-husband,  doubting  whether  I  did  right 
to  marry  them,  but  the  young  man  who  ac- 
companied them  went  far  toward  reassuring 
me  that  all  waa  right.  They  were  residents 
of  the  village,  he  said,  and  having  seen  me 
often  in  town,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  me 
perform  the  ceremony,  just  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing. ' 

'  It's  queer  yon  never  heard  of  them  af ter- 
ward,' said  Edith  ;  while  Nina,  looking.up 
in  the  blind  man's  face,  rejoined, 

'You  did  it,  then?' 

'Nina, 'said  Arthur  ere  Richard  could  re- 
ply, '  it  is  time  we  were  going  home  ;  there 
IS  Sophy  with  the  shawl  which  you  forgot.' 
And  he  pointed  toward  Sophy  coming  through 
the  garden,  with  a  warm  shawl  tucked  under 
her  arm,  for  the  dew  was  heavy  that  night 
and  she  feared  lest  Nina  should  take  cold. 

'  Nina  won't  go  yet ;  she  isn't  ready,'  per- 
sisted the  capricious  maiden.  '  Go  till  I  call 
Sou,'  sjod  having  thus  summarily  dismissed 
ophy,  the  little  lady  resumed  the  seat  from 
which  she  had  arisen,  and  laying  her  head 
on  Richard's  knee,  whispered  to  him  softly, 
'Can't  you  scratch  it  out?  ' 

'  Scratch  what  out  ?  '  he  asked ;  and  Nina 
replied, 

*  Why,  it ;  what  you  have  been  talking 
about.  '  Nothing  ever  came  of  it  but  despair 
and  darkness.' 
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ing  wound   me,  and   though  I  gave  them  a        'I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean,'  Richara 
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DARKNESS  AND  DAYLIOHT. 


Mid,  and  m  Arthnr  did  not  yblnntMr  any 
informstlotf,  but  Iwt  lisreleniy  aorapinr  his 
thumbnail  with  •  pen-knife,  Edith  niMie 
■ome  trivial  remai^k  whieh  twnied  the  ohan* 
nel  of  Nina's  thoofrhts.  and  ftbe  forgot  to 
nrjjie  the  raqnest  that '  it  ahonld  be  aontchcd 
o^t.' 

'  *Ninallgo  now,'th««aid,  after  ten  min* 
utes  had  elapsed,  and  calling  Bophy;  Arthur 
iras  soon  on  his  way  home  hardly  knowing 
whether  he  WM  ghkd  or  sorry  that  erery 
proof  of  his  eaiiy  error  was  fonrrer  dee* 
troyed.  '  ' 
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CHAPTER   XX.^ 


¥H«  DBcmioir. 


The  8nm*rer  wSe  over  and  gone ;  its  last 
breath  had  d*ied  away  amid  the  New  Eng- 
land hills,  and  the  mellow  October  days  had 
come,  when  in  the  words  of  America's  sweet- 
est poetess, 

*  The  wood  stands  bare  and  brown, 
And  into  the  lap  of  the  South  land 
'  '  '    The  flowers  are  bloominR  down.' 

Over  a'l  there  was  that  dreamy,  languid 
haze,  so  common  to  the  Antumn  time,  when 
the  distant  hills  are  bathed  in  a  smoky  lijcrht 
and  all  things  give  token  of  decay.  The 
sun,  round  and  red  as  the  October  sun  is 
wont  to  be,  shone  brightly  upon  Colling- 
Vf'pod,  and  looked  cheerily  into  the  room 
where  Edith  Hastings  sat,  waitini;  apparent- 
ly for  some  one  whose  tardy  appearance  fill- 
ed her  with  impatience.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  tiny  note  received  the  previous  night, 
aiJd  as  she  read  for  the  twentieth  time  the 
few  lines  contained  therein,  her  blushes 
deepened  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  black  eyes 
grew  softer  and  more  subdued  in  their'  ex- 
pression. 

'  Edith,'  the  note  began,  *  I  must  see  yon 
alone.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
which  a  third  person  cannot  hear.  May  I 
come  to  CoUingwood  tomorrow  at  three 
o'clock,  p.m.  In  haste,  Arthttr  St.Olairk.' 

The  words  were  very  cold,  but  to  Edith 
they  contained  a  world  of  meaning.  She 
knew  she  was  beloved  by  Arthur  St.  Claire. 
Dr.  Griswold  had  told  her  so.  Grace  had 
told  her  so.  Nina  had  told  her  so,  while 
more  than  all  his  manner  had  told  her  so  re- 
peatedly, and  now  he  would  tell  her  so  him- 
self, and  had  chosen  a  tira|f  when  Richard 
and  Victor  were  both  in  ]|^ton,  as  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  inlihHeW.  Edith  was 
like  all  other  maidens  of  eichteen,  and  her 
girlisji  heart  fluttered  with  joy  as  she 
thought  what  her  answer  would  be,  but  not 


«t  first~*not  ftl  onoe,  lest  she  seem  too 
xious.  She'd  make  him  wAits  whole  week, 
then  see  hew  lie  leli<  He  deserved  it  fbr  his 
wieak  ▼aeilktioni  IC  fa*  loVbd  her.  why 
hadn't  he  told  her  before?  She  di<.bi't  be- 
lieve thire  wiM  sueh  » terrible  impedinM&t  in 
the  way.  Perhaps  he  had  sworn  ne^r  to 
marry  any  one  save  Nina,  bat  'her  insanity 
was 'osrtainly  a  sufficient  reason  tor  his  nak 
keeping  the  oath.  Dr.  Oriswold  was  pecu- 
liar—^ver  nice  in  some  points,  and  Arthur 
had  been  wholly  voder  his  control,  becSoming 
morbidly  sensitiTe  to  the  part,  and  magnify* 
ing  every  trrrial  drmimstanoe  into  amoontain 
to6  great  to  be  moved. 

This  was  Edith's  reasoning  aa  she  sat 
waiting  that  October  afternoon  for  Arthur, 
who  oame  ers  long,  looking  happier,  more 
like  himself  than  she  had  seen  htm  since  the 
memorable  day  when  she  first  met  Nina. 
Arthur  had  detemined  to  do  right,  to  tell 
without  reserve  the  whole  of  his  past  history 
to  Edith  Hasting  and  the  moment  he 
reached  this  decision  half  his  burden  was 
lifted  from  his  nrind.  It  cost  him  a  bitter 
struggle  thus  to  decide,  and  lest  his  courage 
should  give  way,  he  had  asked  for  an  early 
interview.  It  was  sranted,  and  without 
giving  himself  time  to  repent  he  oame  at 
once  and  stood  before  the  woman  who  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  Ola^y  would 
he  have  died  oolnd  he  thus  have  blotted  out 
the  past  and  made  Edith  his  wife,  bnt  be 
could  not,  and  he  had  to  tell  her  so. 

Never  had  she  been  more  beautiful  than 
she  was  that  afternoon.  Her  dress  of  crim- 
son merino  contrasted  well  with  her  o  ear, 
dark  complexion.  Her  magnificent  hair 
Arranged  with  far  more  care  than  usual,  was 
wound  in  many  a  heavy  braid  around  her 
bead,  while,  half-hidden  amid  the  silken 
bands,  and  drooping  gracefully  behind  one 
ear,  was  a  single  white  rose-bud,  mingled 
with  scarlet  blossoms  of  verbena  ;  the  ettect 
adding  greatly  to  her  beauty.  Excitement 
lent  a  brighter  sparkle  to  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  a  richer  bloom  to  her  slowing  cheeks, 
and  thus  she  sat  waiting  ior  Arthur  St. 
Claire,  who  felt  his  heart  grow  cold  and  faint 
ad  he  looked  upon  her,  and  knew  her  charms 
were  not  for  him.  She  detected  his  agita- 
tion, and  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  captured 
moose,  torturing  it  almost  to  madness,  so 
she  played  with  him  ere  suffering  him  to 
reach  the  point.  Rapidly  she  went  from  one 
subject  to  another,  dragging  him  with  her 
whether  he  would  or  not,  until  at  last  as  'if 
suddenly  remembering  herself,  she  tutfoed 
hershinfng  eyes  upon  him,  and  said,  'I 
have  talked  myself  out,  and  will  now  gi«3 
you  a  chance.  Yon  wrote  that  you  w>ii&«d 
to  see  me.' 
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Bat  for  this  direct  allusion,  to  his  note, 
Artliur  would  .  i^uredly  have  gone  away, 
leaving  his  errand  ttutol4.  But  he  could 
not  do  so  now.  She  was  waiting  for  him  to 
speak,  and  undoubtedly  wondering  at  his 
sileuoe.  Tbrioe  he  attempted  to  articulate, 
but  bis  tongue  seemed  paralyzed,  and  reek- 
ing with  perspiratipn,  he  sat  unable  to  move 
until  she  said  again,  *  Is  it  of  Nina, you 
would  tell  nie?* 

Then  the. spell  w^a,  broken,  Nina  was  the 
•esams  which  unlocked  hifipowers  of  speech; 
iMid  wiping  Um  large  dropa  from  h's  l'»re- 
head,  he  ans^yered, 

'  Yes,  Edj^h,  qf  Nina,  of  myself,  oi  yoc. 
{kltth,  you  kaoWihowjnttoh^loyeyou,  don't 
you,  darlingt*      ,., 

The  wor^  were  apparency  wrung  from 
him  greatly  against  his  wdll.  .  They  were  not 
what  he  intended  1|o  say,  and  he  would  have 
given  worlita  to , have. reoalleil them,  but'^l^ey 
were  heyi^d  hiareaf^h,  and  the  very  walji  d^ 
the  room  seemed  to  ecliQ  ini  thunder  tones, 

*Yott  know  ho«r,  mi»«h  I  love  yon,  don't 
you,  darling  ?'  . 

Yes,  she  did  knoW' ;  he  .knew  she  did  by 
the  glance  she  gave  him  baok,  and  laying 
his  liead  upon  the  table,  he  neither  moved 
por  spoke  until  a  footetep  glided  to  his  sidie, 
and  a  soft  hand,, pressed  his  burning  brow, 
wlii  e  a  voice,  whose  topea  .drifted  him  far, 
far  baok  tf^he  sea  of  darkjaess  and  doubt 
where  ^e  had  so  long  been .bjravely  buSetting 
the  billows,  whispered  to  him* 

'  Arthur,  I  dP  ki^ow,  or,  rather  I  believe 
you  love  me^  Yon  would  fiot  tell  me  an  un- 
truth, but  I  dp  not  understand  why  it  should 
make  you  so  unhappy,' 

He  did  not  answer  her  at  onoe^  but  re- 
tained within  bis  own  the  little  hand  which 
trembled  for  a  mpment  like  an  imprisoned 
bird  and  then  grew  ,w*rm.  and  full  of  vigour- 
ous  life  just  as  CSdith  was,  standing  there 
before  bim.  What  should  he  do?  What 
could  he  **.o  ?  Surely,  never  tio  dark  an  hour 
had  gathered  round  him,  or  one  so  fraught 
with  peril.  Like  lightning  his  mind  took 
in  once  more  the  wifolf  matter  as  it  was. 
Griswold  was  dead.  On  his  erave  the  au- 
tumn leaves  were  falling  and  the  nightly 
vigils  by  that  grave  had  been  of  no  avail. 
NiUM  oouid  never  comprehend,  the  written 
proof  was  bume<l,  Richard  had  forgotten, 
there  was  nothing  m  the  way  save  his  con- 
soienoo,  and  that  would  not  M  silent.  Loud- 
ly it  whispered  to  the  auguished  man  that 
happiness  opuld  not  be  secured  by  trampling 
on  Nina's  rights  ;  that  remorse  would  mix 
itself  with  every  joy  and  ft  the  last  would 
drive  him  mad. 

*  You  mistake  roe,  I  cannot,'  He  began  to 
MY,  but  Sditb  did  9ot  heed  i^  for  a  sound 


without  bad  caufi^t  her  ear,  telling  her  that 
Richard  had  unexpectedly  returned,  and 
Victor  was  coming  for  her. 

There  was  an  expression  of  i<r  patience 
on  Edith's  face,  as  to  Victor's  summons  she 
replied,  'Yea,  yea.  in  a  moment ;'  but  Artliur 
breathed  more  freely  as,  rising  to  his  (est,  ho 
SAid,  *  I  cannot  now  say  all  I  wish  tosay»  but 
meet  me,  to-morrow,  at  this  hour  in  the  Deer* 
ing  Woods,  near  the  spot  where  the  mill 
bc«ok  fsUs  over  I  those  old  stones.  .-Yon 
know  the  plac&    We  were  there  once  with 

-Ninn* 

He  wmng.iAer  hand,  pitying  her  more 
than  he  did  himself,  for  he  knew  how  little 
she  suspecte<l  the  tr«e  nature  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  tell  her. 

*  God  help  us  both,  me  to  do  right,  and 
her  to  bear  it,' was  his  mental  prayer,  as  he 
left  her  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
Richard  was  waitinff  for  her. 

.There  were  good  and  bad  angels  tugging 
at  Arthur's  heart  as  ke  hastens  across  the 
fields  wbf  re  the  night  was  falling,  darker, 
g  oomier,  than  ever  it  fell  before.  Would  it 
be  iS  deatlly  sin  to  marry  Edith  Hastings  ? 
Would  Nina  be  wronged  if  he  did?  were 
questions  which  the  bad  spirits. kept  whis- 
pering iu  )>'  ear,  and  each  time  that  he 
iifitened  tQ  .jese  questionings,  he  drifted 
further  and  further  away  from  the  right, 
'  untii  by  the  time  hif  home  was  reached  he 
hard^  knew  hiinself  what  his  intentions 
were. 

Very  bri^t  were  the  lights  shining  in  the 
windows  (^  his  honie,  and  the  fire  blazed 
cheerfully  in  the  fibrasy,  where  Nina,  pale 
and  fair  aa  a  white  pond  lily,  had  ordered 
the  supper  table,  to  be  set,  because  she 
thought  it  would  pleaae  him,  and  where, 
with  her  golden  curis  tucked  behind  her 
ears,  aud  a  hiige  white  aprop  on,  she  knelt 
before  the  glowing  coals,  making  the  nicely 
buttered  toa^tiibe  lilted  iei  Well.  Turning 
toward  him  her  childish  face  as  he  came  in, 
she  said. 

'See — Nioa'i  a  nice  little  housekeeper. 
Wouldn't  it  be  famous  if  we  could  live  alone, 
you  and  I?' 

Arthur  groaned  inwardly,  but  made  her 
np  reply.  Sitting  down  m  his  arm-chair,  he 
watched  her  intfsntly  aa  she  made  his  tea, 
removed  her  apron,  brusHed  her  curls,  and 
then  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  bidding  him 
do  the  same.  Mechanically  he  olrayed, 
affisetine  to  eat  for  her  sake,  while  his  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  hte  faoe.  Supper  being 
over  and  the  table  removed,  he  continued 
I  watching  her  intently  as  she  Oltted  about  the 
room,  now  perching  herself  upon  his  knee, 
calling  him  'her  good  boy,'  nowho4dinffa 
whispered  conversation  with  Miggie,  who, 
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ihe  fancied,  was  there,  and  again  singing  t6 
herself  a  plaintive  song  fthe  hadsttngtoDr. 
Griswold.  When  it  drevr  near  hM-'bedti*ie 
■lie  wept  to  the  window,  from  which  the 
curtain  was  thrown  btKik,  and  looking'  odt 
apOn  the  blaoicneaa  of  Mtc  night,  said  to 
Artbirr, 

'  £lLB  darkness  is  r^tf  dirk.  I  should 
think  poor  Dr.  OrAswoldi  wonld  be  afraid 
?v':i,;  there  alon«(  in' that  narrcrw  grave. 
VViiat  made  -liiM-die,  Arthoir?  I  didb't  Want 
him  to.    It  had  better  be^n  I^  hadn't  it  ? ' 

She  uame  close  to  him  now,  and  sitting  on 
his  knee  hdd  his  bisardted^MiD  in  her  ha*d, 
while  she  contiaueiiy  .-< 

•Would 'my  poor  boy.  be  very  lonesome; 
knowing  that  Nina  wasn't  h^e^  nor  ap 
stairs,  nor  in  the  asylnm,'  itor  over  at  Mlg- 
gie's,  uor  anywhere!  Would  you  miss  me  ii 
bit?''  •      ■    .  ■'     ',' 

'  Yen,  yes.  yes  I '    '  •'•'•■'•.',''' 

The  words  came  in  qiiiok,  gaspinff  fotw, 
fur  in  his  hour  of  bitterest  anguiui,  Arthur 
bad  never  for  instant  wished  her  gorie — the 
little  blue-eyed  creature  clinging  so  confid- 
ingly to  him  and  asking  if  be  would  miss 
her  when  slie  #as  dead. 

*  Nina's  wonld  be  a  little  grave,'  she  said, 
'  not  as  large  as  Miggie's,  atid  perhaps  it 
>voti't  be  long  before  they  dig  it.  I  c«i  wait. 
You  c:in  wait ;  can't  yotl,  boy  T ' 

What  was  it  which  prompted  hfer  thus  t6 
speak  to  i>im  !  What  was  it  which  made 
him  see  Griswold's  glance  in  the  eyes  look* 
iug  so  earnestly  to  his  own  7  Surely 
there  was  something  more  than  mere 
chance  in  all  this.  Kina  would  save 
him.  She  had  grasped  his  conscience,  and 
she  stirred  it  with  no  g^tle  h^nd,  nntil  the' 
awakened  man  writhed  in  agony,  such  as 
the  drowning  are  said  to  fsel  wheU  slowly 
restored  to  life,  iMid  '•  bowing  his  head  on 
NinaW,  he  cried, 

*What  shall  I  do?  Tell  me.  Nina,  what 
to  do  I' 

Once  before,  when  thus  appealed  to  she 
had  answered  him,  '  Do  right,  and  she  how 
said' the  same  to  the  weeping  man,  who 
sobbed  aloud,  '  I  will.  I  will  tell  her  all  to- 
morrow. I  wish  it  were  "to-morrow  «<iw, 
but  the  long  night  must  intervene,  and  a 
weak,  vacillating  fool  like  me  may  waver  in 
that  time.  Ninat '  and  he  held  her  closer  to 
him,  *  stay  here  with  me  till  morning.  I  am 
stronger  where  you  ars.  The  sight  of  yon 
does  me  good.  PhtlUs  will  fix  you  a  b^ 
upon  the  sofa  and  toiak^  yoa  cotiafortable ; 
will  you  stay  ?' 

Every  novelty  was  pleasiag  to  Nina  and 
she.  assented  readily,  stipulating,  however, 
that  be  should  not  look  at  hier  while  she 
said  her  prayen. 


In  lAttbh  surpri  e  Phillis  heard  of  this  ar- 
rangement^ but  oififei^  no  objection,  think* 
ing  that  Arthur  had  probably  detected  si  ns 
(^  a  frenzied  attack  and  choscr  to  keep  her 
with  him  where  he  could  watch  her.  Alati  f 
they  little  dreamed  that  twas  to  save  him- 
self he  kept  her  theire,  kneeling  oftehtimes 
beside  her  as  she  slept,  and  froni  the  Siglil 
of  he)r  helpless  inAocerice  gathering  stTenirth' 
for  the  morrow's  duty.  How  '  wowly*  th* 
hours  of  that  nevet-t»-be-forgotten' night 
dragged  on,  aud  lodien  at  last  the  grey  dtiwn 
came  oreepnig  \tp  the  eiist, '  hbw  short  they 
seemed,  looked  oack  npon.^  Through  them 
all  Nina  had  sfept  (Quietly,  rtofiiig'  bnly 
enoe,  and  that  wheii  Arthur's  tears  dropped 
upon  her  face.  Then,  unconikuouslyv'  shsi 
put  her  ariths  'areuiid  his  laeck  and  rnUr* 
mured,  *  It  will  all  be  right  sometime.* 

*  Whether  it  is  ornot,  I  will  do  right  to* 
day/ Arthur  said  aloud,  and  whentiie  sUai 
eaift4  stealing  int6  the  room,  it  found  him 
firm  as  a  granite' rock.  '""^ 

Nina's  presenolt  skived  hini','  and  when  the 
clock  pointed  to  three,  he  sud  to  her, 
*  Miggie  is  waiting  for'  nke '  in  the  Deering 
woods,  where  the  mill-brook  foils  over  the 
stones.  You  called  it  Niacrara,  you  know, 
when  you  went  there  once  with  us.  €ro  to 
biggie,  Nina.  Tell  her  I'm  coming  soon. 
Tell  her  that  I  seiit  you.* 

'And  that  yon  will  do  right  t'  interrupted 
Nina,  retaining  a  confiised  remembrance  of 
last  night's  conveTsittion;    i       '^  i   i   .    ; 

•  Yes,  tell  her  I'll  d<^  ttght.  Poor  Edith, 
she  wilt  ne^  ybur  symptithy  so  much  ;'  and' 
with'b-etnbling  hands  Artbur  himself  wirap-' 
ped  Nina's  shawl  around  her,  taking  more' 
care  than  usual  to  See-  that  she  Was  shielded 
from  the  possibility  of  taking  6old';  then,' 
leading  her  to  the  door  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  miniature  Niagara  he  bade 
her  go,  watohing  her  'with  a  beating  heat  t  as- 
slie  bounded  across  the  Belds  toward  the 
Deering  woods.         ..(.»«... ^    .  i ,    .,*  i  . 
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Edith  had  been  in  a  stttte  of  feverish  er* 
citement  all  the  day,  so  liappy  had  she  been 
made  by  tiie  ce^aiutv  thit  Arthur  loved 
her.  She  bad  not  doubted  it  before,  biiV 
having  it  told  her  in  so  many  words  wis  de* 
lightful,  and  «he  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
hour  when  she  was  to  hear  the  eontinnatidtt' 
of  a  story  abruptly  terminated  by  the  tetora 
of  Richard.  Poor  Richard  !  He  was  sitting* 
in  his  library  hoW,  Ictokifilg  s6  lonely;  when 
en  her  way  through  the  hall  she   gliaeei  Itt 
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at  hint,  that  she  alniOBt  cried  to  think  how 
deablate  be  wonld  bowbeu  she  wafl  gone. 

'  I'll  CQax  Arthur  to  oome  here  anid  lire,' 
■be  Blftid  to  henfelf,' thinking  hvir  ttice  it 
Would  be'  to  have  Arthur  and  Nina  and 
Riohatd'  all  in  the  <oiie  house.     ' 

"Ehi  hands  of  her  Watoh  were  pointing  to 
threbi  as,  stepping  oat  npon  the  piaasa  she 
pa^Aed  hurriMlly  throagh  the  grounds  and 
tarniid  iii  tiie  dirdetion  of  the  Deerins 
Weddik'  Onward,  onward,  over  the  hill  and 
acHNte  the  fields  rihe  flew,  until  Che  Wobds 
were  reached — ^the  silent, '  leafless  Woods, 
whiftre  not  a  sound  was  heard  dx^  the  oo- 
casioifal  dropping  of  a  nut,  the  rustle  of  a 
leaf,  dr~ the  npple  of  the  mill-tirook  falling 
over  the  stones.  The  warfn  sttrt  had  drien 
the  withered  ghMs,and  she  sat  down  beneath 
a  forest  tree,  watching,  waiting,  wondering, 
aiid  trembling  violently  at  last  as  in  the 
distance  she  heard  the  oradklinir  of  the  brit- 
tle tmga  and  fancied  he  was  oomihg. 

'  I'll  pretend  I  dotl't  hen  him,  *  «IM  said, 
and  humming  a  simple  air  she  was  industri" 
onsly  pjilning  the  bark  ffoi*  lihe  tvee  when 
Ni^a  stood  Mf ore  her,  exclaiming, 

*  You  are  here  just  as  ArMiur  said  yoa^d 
be.  Tlfte  woods  were  so  still  and  smoky  "that 
I  was  most  afraid,' 

Ordinarily  Edith  would  have  been  delight" 
ed  at  this  meeting,  but  now  she  could  not 
forbear  wishing  Nina  awsy^  and  ahe  said  to 
her  somewhat  stcm)y,  ,!  >i'.  :    ■;..  i,i 

:  *  What  made  you  oom«?'  «»•  "♦"  *  '"-^ 
'A  *  He  sent  me,^and  Nina  evouehed  down 
•it  Edith's  feet,  lik»  a  fri|Hiteaed  Sjpaniei. 
*  Arthur  is  coming,  too,  and*;ftoinK  to  do 
right.  He  said  he  was,  bendin);r  right  ovair 
me  last'tiight,  and  when  I  woke  this  mon»> 
ing  ;there  was  a  greit  tear  on  my  face. 
Twnsii't  mine-,  Miggie.  It  wa8  too  big  for 
that.     It  was  Arthur's.' 

r' How  came    he    in  your   room?*  Edith 
lilked,  »  little  sharply,  and  Nina  replied, 

'I  was  in  the  kbrary.  We  both  staid 
there  4lt  nieht.  It  wasn't  lU  my  room, 
though  Arthur  has  a  right,  Maggie.  It 
never  was  scratched  out  !* 
'  Sditdi  was  puzzled,  and  was  about  to 
question  Nina  as  to  her  meaning,  when  an- 
other  step  was  heard,  a  manly,  hiury  tread, 
precluding  all  possibility  of  a  nrfltahe  this 
time.     Arthur  St.  Olaire  had  come  I 

'  It's  quite  pleasant  siUce  yesterday,'  he 
eaid,  tryiag  to  force  a  smile,  but  it  was  a 
sicklf  effort,  and  only  made  nAore  ghastly 
and  wan  his  pallid  feitures,  over  which  ages 
Beemedi>lo  hav»  passed  since  the  previous 
dayf  leaving  tiiem  scarred,  and  battered,  and 
worn. 

'f  Edith  had  pever  noticed  so  grMit  a  change 
insoehort  wtime,  for  tiisrewas  eoaroely  a 


vestige  left  of  th6 '  once  handsome,   merry* 

hearted  Arthur  in  the  stooping, haggard  man, 

who  stood  before  her,  witn  Mood-niot  eyes, 

and  an  humble,   deprecating  manner,  as  if 

imploring  her  forgiveness  for  the  pain  he  had 

come  to  inflict.     Nothing  could  prevent  it 

now.    Her  matchless  beamty  was  naught  to 

him.    He  did  not  even  see  it.    He  tlMUgfat 

of  her  only  as  a  beint;  for   whose   sake  he 

would  gladly  die  the  most  torturing  death 

that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  if  by 

this  means,  he  eouli  rescue  her  unscathed 

from  the  fire  he  had    kindled   aroUnd    her. 

But  this  could  not  be ;  he  had  fallen,  drag- 

ging  her  down  with  him,  and  now  he  must 

restore  her.  even  though  it  broke  her  heart 

just  asliis  was  broken.  He  had  felt  the  fibres 

snapping,  one  by  ohe ;  knew  his  life  blood 

Was  boaing  out,  drop  bv  drop,    and   this  it 

was  which  made  htm  hesitate  so  long.    It 

Uras  [iainful  for  him  to  speak,  his  throat  was 

so  pat-ohed  and  dry,  his  tongue  so  heavy  and 

thick: 

'What  is  it,  Arthur?'  Edith  said  at  laH, 
as  Nina  uttering  a  ci^  of  fear,  hid  her  Hce 
ia  the  grass  to  shut  out  Arthaf  from  her 
ai^t     '  Tell  me,  what  is  it?* 

Seating  himself  upon  a  log  near  by,  and 
clasping  his  hands  togetiher  ^th  a  gesture  of 
abject  misery,  Arthur  replied, 

*  Edith,  I  am  not  worthy  to  loefkintb  your 
face  ;  Unlebs  you  take  your  eyes  from  mine — 
oh,  take  them  aWay,  or  I  'cannot  tell  you 
what  I  must' 

Had  her  very  life  depended  npon  ih,  Edith 
could-  not  have  removed  iter  eyes  frotan  liin. 
An  undefinable  fear  was  eUrdling  her  blood 
— a  fear  augmented  by  the  position  of  her 
two  compau{ot>i— NiUA,  with  her  head  upon 
the  gross,  and  that  strance,  white-faced  b-- 
iug  on  the  log.  Gould  that  be  Arthur  St. 
Claire,  or  was  she  labouring  uiider  some  hor* 
rible  delusion  ?  No,  the  lips  mdved  i  it  was 
Arthur,  and  leaning  forward  she  listened  to 
what  he  was  toying. 

'  Edith,  when  yesterday  I  we(s  with  you, 
some  words  which  I  uttered  and  which  were 
wrung  from  me,  I  know  tiot  how,  gave  you 
reason  Uf'helieve  that  I  was  then  asking  you 
to  become  my  wife,  while  sonie^ine  in  yotir 
manner  t6ld  me  that  to*  such  asking  vou 
would  not  answer  no.  The  temptation  then 
to  take  you  to  my  amps,  defying  earth  and 
heaven,  was  a  tfrrible  one,  and  for  a  time  I 
wavered,  I  forgot  everything- bUt  my  love  for 
you  ;  but  that  is  past  and  I  come  now  to  the 
hardest  part  of  all,  the  deliberate  surrendsr 
of  one  dearer  thim  itself.  Edith,  do  you  re- 
meinber  the  obstacle,  the  hindrance  which  I 
BlWays  said  ejrisied  to  my  marrying  any 
one?'  •  ^'   ■•'^^^-       -^ 

She  did  not  answer  ;  only  the  eyes'gr^ 
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luruas  M  Ui«y  w«tah«d  him  )  mm!  h«  coatiu' 

'  X  Riftd*  t$i^*0\t  torgfii  it  lor  •  tita«,  but 
Hftavon  WM  kinder  far  than  I  dvMrvedf  aod 
will  oot  •aif«r  n*  lonff«r.  £4itU  you  oaunot 
U)  my  wi(«.''  . 

Kkci  iuad«  »  movcipeot  m  it  nhe  would  go 
t^  Uim,  but)  bia  swaying  anna  kept  b^r  O"* 
aiMi  lie  went  OB  »      . 

^Tbeve  i*  m*  ^obati^sU.  Edith— a  mighty 
ob«tAele.  I  oould  trample  it  down  if  X  would, 
aiul  titer*  i«  none  to  question  tbe  act  ;  but, 
Ji^lith,  ,Id«ro.n#tdo,y.pu  this  wrong.^ 

Hi*  veiofr  waa ;  notore  natural  now,  ami 
Kiu»(  liifting  up  her  bead,  crept  closer  to 
httUr  wbisperinff  aoftlyt  '  Good  boy,  you  will 
doriglkt.'         ■ 

Hia  lonx,  whit*  finger*  threaded  her  aunny 
bair,  and  Uiia  wa*  all  the  token  he  gave  that 
hf  waa  oongoiou*  of  her  presence. 

'Don't  you  know  now,  Edith,  what  it  ia 
wbiph  atand*  between  ns  7 '  be  aaked  ;.  and 
Edith  answered,  '  It  i*  Kina,  but  how  X  4{p 
uot-ondentand.'     <•'■'. 

^thur  leaned  a  aharp,  bitter  groan,  and 
rooking  tD  Mid  Ire  replied,  *  Must  I  tell  you? 
Won't  you  ever  guess  until  I  do?  Oh, Edith, 
Edith<«-|>a^  the  papt  Mid  iTrssent  together — 
remember  tb*  picture  found  in  my  room 
M'hen  you  were  a  little  girl,  the  picture  of 
Nina  Bernard; ;  think  of  aU  that  has  happen- 
ed ;  my  drssd  to  jheet  with  Richard,  though 
that  you  possibly  did .  not  know  ;  my  foolish 
fear,  lest  you  should  know  of  Nina  }  her 
clinging  devotion  to  me  ;  my  brotherly  ^re 
for  lier  {  Richard's  story  of  the  one  single 
marriage  ceremony  he  ever  performed,  wheiv 
the  bride'*  curl*  were  like  the*«,'  and  he 
lifted  Nina'*  golden  rinj^ets.  *  You  bear 
m*,  don't  you  t ' 

He  knew  *be  did,  for  her  bo*om  wa*  he»v> 
ing  with  bioken  sob*  a*  if  her  *oul  were  piurt* 
ing  from  the  body  ;  her  breath  came  hearily 
from  between  b^r .  quivering  lips,  'Uid  her 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  him  like  coals  of  liv- 
ing fire.  Yes,  be  knew  she  heard,  and  he 
only  questioned  her  to  give  himself  another 
moment  ere  he  cnt  asunder  the  last  oord  and 
sent  her  drifting  out  upon  the  daric  sea  ot 
despair. 

'  Edith— Edith— Edith,'  and  with  each 
word  he  hugged  Nina  closer  to  him,  so  close 
that  she  gave  a  cry  of  pain,  but  he  did  not 
heed  it ;  he  hardly  knew  be  held  her — his 
thoughts  were  alitor  the  poor, wretched  girl, 
rising  slowly  to  her  feet.  *  Edith,  you  surely 
understand  me  now.    The  obstacle  between 

ns  is ;  oh,  Nina,  say  it  for  me,  tell  her 

what  you  are  to  me. ' 

'  I  know,'  and  Edith  Hastin^i  *tood  Ull 
and  erect  bcfolre  him.      *  NiMA    is    yocb 

WUK.' 


Nina  looked  up  and  amtled,  while  Editk 
eroesod  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  and  wsstad 
for  bitn  to  answer. 

*  VsS|  JSdith-^though.  ti«v«ir  before  a^ 
knowlsdgsd  us  snch,<  Nina  is  my  wife  ;  bat 
Edith,  I  swear  it  before  biflh  Heaven,  sba  if. 
only  awife  innamii.  Nefrar  for  i  y,  or 
hour,  or  inoment  have  I  lived  wit*'  her  af- 
such.  Were  it  otherwiss,  I  oonld  not  bAve 
fallen  «Q  low*  Her  father  OMne  tb*  very 
night  w«  were  married,  and  took  her  away 
next  morning.  Qriswold  and  I  innsit  have 
met  him  juat  Ml  wo  left  the  yard,  aJ(ter  h»v> 
ing  assistad  Nina^iMid  her  rpom-mate,  Sarah 
Warren^  to  reach  the  window,  from  which 
they  bad  adroitly  eaa^jed  little  mere  thaa 
atn.hour  bsfore.  No  one  bad  missed  thenv— 
no  otte  «ver  suspected  the  truth,  and  as  Mis* 
Warren  cUed  n  f«w  months  af terwfu-d,  only 
Nina,  Oriswpld  nod  myseif  knew  the  secret, 
wbidh  I  guaided  mo*t  carefully  for  fear  of 
expulsion  from  college^  Yon  know  the  rest. 
Yon  know  it  nllt  VitUk ;  is  my  wife.  Nin»  ia 
my  wife-Hny  wifeT>my  wife.' 

Hi*  kept  whispering  it  to  hims«ll,  ••  if 
thus  he  woftld  imiprsss.it  the  more  ioroiUT 
•pen  the  vnooiMmious  Edith,  who  lay  upon 
tkc^  withenad  grass  just  where  Nina  had  lain, 
rigid  and  white  and  free  for  the  present  from 
alT suffering.  Arthur  oould  not  move  ;  the 
blow  had  fallen  on  them  both  with  a  niigkti> 
•r  force  than  even  he  had  anticipated,  killing 
her  he  feared,  and  so  bennmbing  himself 
that  to  wtt  was  impossible,  and  he  confined 
sitting  ^pon  the  k^  with  hi*  elbows  restfitng 
oin  his  knees  amd  his  faoe  upon  hi*  hand*. 
Only  Ninn  knd  any  reaaon  then  or  judgaaeat. 
Haatening  to  Edith  ahar  knolt  betide  her. 
and  lifting  up  her  head  piUowcd  it  upon  her 
lapk  wiping  from  her  temple  the  drop*  of 
blood  slowly  trickling  from  a  wound,  made 
by  a  sharp  stone. 

*  Miggie,  Miggie,'  she  cried,  '  wake  up. 
Yov  scare  xath  you  look  so  white  end  stiff* 
Please  open  year  eyes,  darling,  jnat  a  little 
ways,  so  Nina'll  know  that  you  ain't  destd* 
Oh,  Arthnr,  she  is  dead  1'  and  Nina  shrielMd 
aloud,  when,  opening  herself  the  lids,  she 
saw  the  diUl»  fixed  expression  of  the  glassy 
eye. 

I^yiegidber  back  upon  the  grass,  she  erept 
to  Arthur^  side,  and  tried  to  rona*  him. 
saying  iraploriegly.  *  Miggie's  dsad,  Arthur; 
Mi^gM'k  dead.  There  la  blood  all  ove?  her 
face.  It's  on  me,  me,  too,  look,*  and  sIm 
held  before  him  her  fingers,  covered  with  a 
crimson  stain.  Even  this  did  not  move  him, 
he  only  kissed  the  tiny  hand  it§i  with 
Edith's  blood,  and  wbiapered  to  her  *  Rich- 
ard.' 

It  was  enon^h.    Nina  eooiprehended  his 
meaaim  at  once  ;  and  when  aaxt  he  looked 
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about  l)im  she  wm  flying,  like  adeer  acrow  | 
the  fields  to  Oollingwood,  leaving  kiin  alone  I 
with  Edith.  From  where  be  sat  be  could  see  ' 
her  face,  and  its  coriise-tike  pallor  chilled 
him  with  horro<-:  Hie  niust  go  lo  her.  It 
would  belong  ere  Nina  guided  the  blind 
man  to  the  spot,  And  exerting  all  his 
strength,  he  tottered  to  the  brook,  filled  hU 
hat  with  water,  and  crawling,  rather  ihafi 
walking,  to  Edith*8  side,  dashed  it  i^pon  heir 
head,  washing  the  stains  of  blood  away,  and 
forcing  back,  the  life  so  nearly  gone.  Gra- 
dually thti  eyes  unclosed,  and  looked  into  his 
with  a  stance  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness, 
reproach,  and  cruel  dipapnointment^  that 
he  turned  away,  fo^  he  could  not  .meet  that 
look. 

'The  blood  frqte  the  wound  upon  the  fore- 
head was  flowing  freely  now,  and  faint  froip 
its  loss,  Edith  sank  again  into  a  state  ot  un- 
oonsciottsness,  while  Arthur,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  did,  crept  away  to  a  little  dis^ 
tance,  where,  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  sat 
insensible  as  it  were,  until  the  sound  of 
footsteps  roused  htm,  aud  he  saw  Nina  com- 
ing: holding  fast  to  the  blind  man's  wrist, 
an^  saying  to  hinl  encouragingly. 

'  We  are  almoet  there.  1  see  her  dress 
now  by  tiie  bai^k.  Wake  up,  Miggie  ;  we 
are  coming— Richard  and  L  I^n't  you 
hear  m<yiilij|j:gi^jT' 

.[■0i  ■i.y  '••■#■  '  •      •      •    ''%"  '- 

Victor  htA  been  pent  to  the  village 
upon  an  errand  JFor  Richard,  who 
was  sitting  iu.  his  ann-oha|r,  jusi  where 
Edith  hiict  left  him  an  hour  b^ore,  doaing 
occasi(mally,  as  was  his  custom  after  dinner, 
and  dreaming  of  hit  winging  bird. 

'  little  riMie-lyikd/  he  whiafcred  to  himself. 
*  It's  stralnge  no  f!nvious,  ]o-i^ng  eyes  have 
sontthi  her  out  as  yet,  and  tried  to  win  her 
from  me.  Thef^'h  St  Claire — cimnot  help 
admiring  her,  bat  thus  far  he's  beep  very 
discreet,  I'm  sure.  Victor  would  tell  me  il 
he  saw  any  indications  of  hia  makine  love  to 
Edith.'  ^ 

Deluded  Richard  I  Victor  Dnpres  kept 
his  own  counsel  with  regard  tp  Edith  and 
the  proprietor  of  Grassy  Spring  ;  and  when 
questioned  by  his  master,  a^  he  sometimes 
wat,  he  always  answered,  'Monsieur  St. 
Claire  does  nothing  out  of  the  way.' 

So  Richard,  Completely  blinded,  trusted 
them  both,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
scene  enacted  that  aftemobn  in  the  Deering 
Woods.  Hearing  a  swift  footstep  ooming  up 
the  walk,  ^i|Id  his  breath  ^  luten,  think- 
ing it  was  fl^W  ^°^  <^  moment  suffioed  to 
ten  it  was  Nina.  With  a  rapid,  bounding 
tread  she  entered  the  library,  and  (eliding  to 
his  side,  atutled  him   with,    'Come  ■  quick. 


Miggie's  dead->deitd  ia  theDeerihg  Woods!' 
For  an  instant  Richard's  brain  reeled,  aud 
rings  of  fire  danced  before  his  sightlew  eyes; 
then,  rememberiag  the  BatnrBoftheonewlio 
had  brought  to  him  this  news,  hope  whis- 
pered that  it  raii(ht  not  be  so  bad,  and  this 
it  was  which  buoyed  him  up  aud  made  him 
atrong  to  follow  bis  strange  guide. 

.  1'  .  •( 

Down  the  lane,  across  the  road,  and  over 
the  fields  Nina  led  him,  barelieaded  as  he 
was,  and  in  bis  .thin-sokd  slippers,  wliich 
were  torn  against  the  briers  and  stones,  for 
i^  her  haste  Nina  did  not  atop  to  choose  the 
smoothest  path,  rnd  Richard  was  too  intent 
on  EdiUi  to  hefiil  the  roughness  of  the  way. 
Many  questions  he  asked  her  as  to  tiie  cause 
of  the  accident,  but  she  told  him  nothing 
save  that '  Migflpe  was  talking  and  fell  down 
dead.'  She  did  not  mention  Af'thur,  for, 
fancying  that  he  had  in  some  way  been  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  she  wished  to  shieM 
him.  from  all  censure,  consequently  Richard 
had  no  idea  of  the  crushed,  miserable  wretch 
leaning  against  the  svcamore  and  watching 
him  as  he  came  up.  He  only  heard  Nina's 
ory,  '  Wake  up,  Miggio,  Richard's  here  I ' 

it  needed  more  than  that  appeal,  however; 
to  fQuse  the  unconscious  girl,  and  Richard, 
aa  ha  Mt  her  cold,  elammy  flesh,  wept  aloud, 
fearing  lest  ahe  were  really  dead;  Bagetly 
he  felt  for  her  hearty  knowing  then  that  she 
still  lived. 

'  Edith,  darline^  speak  to  me,'  and  he 
ohaled  her  nervelees  hands,  bidding  Niio* 
liring bim  water  from  the  brook.  ■''■'" 

•  Spying  Arthur's  hat  Nina  uaupht  it  up, 
when  the  thought  entered  her  mmd,>  '  Hell 
wonder  whose  this  is.'  Then  with  a  look  of 
subtle  cunniqpb  she  stole '  up  behind  the 
blind  man,  and  placing  the  hat  suddenly 
upon  his  h««d,  withdrew  it  as  quickly,  say- 
ing.  '  I'll  get  it  in  this,  shan  1 1  ?  ' 

Richard  was  top  mueh  excited  lib  kAbw 
w blether  he  had  worn  one  hat  or  a  djash, 
and  hit  auwered  her  at   once,  '  Use  it  of 

COUKS^^  ^ 

The  cold  water  brought  by  Nina  voused 
Edith  once  more,  and  with  a  aigh  ihe  lay 
back  on  Richard's  bosom,  so  trustfully,  so 
confldingly,  that  Artiiur,  looking  on,  fiore- 
savf  wh^  the  future  weuld  bring,  literally 
giving  her  up  then  and  there  to  the  bUnid 
mau,  who,  as  if  accepting  the  gift,  hugged 
her  fondly  to  him  and  said  aloud,  '  I  thank 
the  good  Father  for  rsntonng  to  Ine  my 
Edith.'  ,■...■;  ..■■■■.T     . 

She aiiffiired  him  tpearaaa  Iie!r  as  imieli  ak 

he  liked,  and  offVr^  >H>  |]?m<m3trattoe  When 

lifting  hte  in  bis  atopng  arms,  he  bade  Nian 

'lead   him   back   to  CoUingwood.    Like  n 
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W9B,tf  ohild  Edith  rested  her  bead  npon  hi* 
■houlder,  looked  behind  once,  and  regarding 
Arthurwitha  look  he  never  for)^,even  when 
the  darkness  in  which  he  now  was  eropin^ 
had  passed  away,  and  the  full  daylight  was 
shining  o'er  him.  Leading  Richard  to  a 
safe  distance,  Nina  bade  hint  wait  a  moment 
while  she  went  back  for  something  she  had 
forgotten — then  hastening  to  Artlms's  side 
she  wound  her  arms  around  his  n^ck, 
smoothed  his  hair,  kissed  his  lips,  aiid  said 
to  him  ao  low  that  Riehard  oo»ld  not  hear. 
'  Nina  won't  desert  yod.  olie'li  co  ,>c  to 
you  again  when  she  gets  Miggie  home.  You 
did  do  it,  didn't  you  t -but  Niua'U  newr 
tell.' 

.  Kissing  him  once  move,' she  bomidedafWiy 
and  wi eh  feelings  of  angiiish  which  tnore 
than  oompensated  for  his  error,  Arthur  look^ 
«d  d^ter  them  as  {hoy  moved  slowly  acroM 
the  field,  Richard  sometimes  totterinft  be> 
neath  his  load,  which,  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  release,  and  Nina,  holding  to  hti 
arm,  telling  him  where  to  go,  and  oodas#<m> 
ally  glancing  backward  toward  the  spot 
where  Artaur  sat,  until  the  ■  night  shadows 
were  falling,  and  he  shivered  with  the  heavy 
dew.  Nina  did  not  ntum,  and  thinking 
thai  she  wOuld  not,  he  started  for  home^ 
never  knowing  how  he  feaohed  there,  '  or 
when  ;  only  this  he  knew,  no  one  iM8pfl«ted 
hfm  of  being  in  the  Deering  Woods  when 
Editk  Hastings  was  attaokod  with  tiM 
strange  fainting  fit.  Thanks  for  this  iky  lit^ 
tl6  Kiua,  who,  returning  as  she  Had  promis- 
ed, found  the  forgotten  hat  still  dripping 
with  water,  and  hiding  it  benefttb  hershaw}^ 
oarried  it  safely  to  Grassy  Spriikg«  '^wherd  it 
iroald  betray  no  one.   "  •-'   •  ;,ir"nj    .j  r.. .   < 
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•  Bektbi)roodedover  ODllinffw6od;  and  bis 
blaoki)  wing  beat  elamorotisTy  against  the 
windows  of  the  room  to  which,  on  that  fear- 
ful night,  Richard  had  bom  his  faintintt  bur* 
den,  and  where  for  days  and  weeks  6he  lay 
ao  low  that  vri th  every  coming  niortiing  thii 
anxious  Tillaicers  listened  for  tiie  first  stroke 
of  tHe  beU  which  should  UM  «h«t  Edith  waif 
dead.  Various  were  the  mmoure  cnbemlng 
the  caase  of  her  illness;  all  agreeing  npon 
(kne  point,  to  wit,  that  she  bad  faillt^  «nd- 
denly  in  the  woods  with  Nina,  and  in  fall- 
ing, bad  received  a  deep  gash- upon'  her  fore- 
head. This  it  was  which  made  her  crazy, 
tbe  ^ople  said,  and  the'  p% jstcfAn  humour- 
•d'ilie  belief,  altbongb  with  hie  experience 
he-  knew  there  was  eorae  teeret  sorrow 
preyial  npon  that  yotriig  ihaid,    the  natnre' 


of  which  he  could  not  easily  gvosa.  ,It  never 
ocehrred  to  him  thi^t  it  was  in  any  way  assu* 
oiated  with  Arthur  St.  Claire,  whose  heAi  t- 
broken  expression  told  how  mucK  liejiufler* 
id,  and  how  dear  tp  bin  wasthedeikiousgirl 
Who  never  breathed  his  name,  or  gav^  tokeii 
that  she  knew  of  bis  existence.  Every 
''morning,  regularly  be  ra,pg  the  Coliiogwocil 
bell,  which  was  alwfiyf  answore  i^y  vic^, 
between  whom, and  himself  there  wa^  a  tacit 
understanding,  perceptible  in  the  fervent 
manner  with  which  the  faitjiful  valet's.l^in^ 
was  pressed  whenever  the  news  was  favou|> 
able.  He  did  not  venture  into  her  presence, 
though  repeatedly  ^'Rfi  to  do  so  by  Grace, 
who  mentally  acbusednim  '  of  indiffere(i.ce 
toward  Edith. ,  Alaa,  she  knew  not  of  the 
liigbtly  vigils  kept  by  the  wiretohed  man^ 
When  with  dim  eye  and  throbbing  bead  he 
humvled  himself  befoi^e  his  Maker,  praying 
t6  be  iorgiven  for  the  sorrow  he  h^d  wrought* 
and  ^ain  wi^fetlin|(  fn  aphony  for  the  yoiSiJtag 
giti,  whose  «ick  room  w^nd^ws'  be  could  sc^, 
watching, the  Ifvefong  night  the  flickering  of 
the  lamp,  ahd'fancyitig  he  could  tell  from  its 
position,  if  ftoy  great  cnai)ji;e  occurred  in  hiT. 

Ricliard  Wfur  compUtely  crushed,  and 
without  noticing  any  one  'qe'sat  ^oiu:  a(t^r 
hour,  day  after  daj$r,  nii^tiij^r  nitrht,  al- 
ways in  one  place,  ^ear  they  bead  ^^^  bed, 
his  hands  folded  submissively  tdgether,  and 
his  sif  htley  ey^  fijosd  u{)on  the  pillow, 
where  he  knew  Edith  vmu  yfi^hr  a 
hopeless,  'subdued  ^xpr^^ion  '  touching'  to 
wit&esa  He  did  not  weep,.  b6t  hif  dry,  re\\ 
eyes,  fastened  Jtlways  upoid,  the  slime  point, 
told  of  seaUii))  fountains  wl^ete  the  hot  teara 
were  conrtantlv  welling  up,.ai)d.  fa,iliii^  to 
fipd  egress  wfthont,  fell  unoti  tHe'brwacd 
heilrt,  Which  bhs^red  aifd^urned  beneath 
their  tonoh,  but  felt  no  reuef.  |t  was  in 
iain  they  tried  to  persQ»de)uin  to  leaye  the 
to6m  ;  he'ttimed  a  deaf  ^ar  to  their  entreat- 
ies, and  the.  physician  waA  be^nnipg  tP  f^r 
for  bia  rtfaspn,  when  ofazy  l^ma  <;^ine  to  his 
iM,  aifd-lajang  her  moist  hand  npon  his„ 
said  to  him,  ^ot  imploring)y<.  bijit  oiiVuataAd' 
ihglv,  'CbnleWitbme.*    ' 

There  was  a  moment's  healt»ti^  iuadthen 
Richard  followed  her  out  into  tita  open  air, 
sitting  whbre  eh^  bade  him  sit,  aind  offering 
no  resistance  when  she  perched  herself 
upon  his  kned  and  paesed.hef  ari^  arouiul 
bis  heck. 

*  Make  him.  ery,  can't  you  ?.  That  will  do 
him  good,'  whispered  Victor,,' whe|hadoonie 
out  with  them.  \m^'' 

Nina  knewihat  "hotter  tnHnhim,  She 
remembered  the  time  Wjien  theffthtolBditb 
hadVrung  fr6tn  her  torreota"'ortfarB,  qpo'- 
itok  her  burning  brpW.  a^d  pjroviqg  ^  bleiwtol 
PBlief,the  good  efltects  of  which'  were  vii^I« 
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vet.  And  now  it  yraa  her  ta«k  to  ttiltke  the' 
blind  man  cry.  She  recogtlii^d  sbthelhin^ 
familinr  in  the  hftrd,  tftoney  expferaioh  of  his 
face,  Boniethinc  which  brought  bftck  th^ 
Asylum,  with  all  its  dreaded  horronl.'  She 
hud  seen  strong  men  ther4  Idok  JQSt  as  he 
was  looking.  Dr.  Qriswold  hiid  called  them 
crazy,  and  knowing  well  what  that  ^qrd 
implied  she  wou)d'  stfve  Richard  fr6m  so  sad 
a  late. 

•It  will  be  lonesome  for  you  when  Mig* 
gie's  gone,'  she  said,  as  h  prelude  fo  the  at* 
tempt ;  '  lonasomer'  than  it  htM  ever  beet» 
before  ;  and  the  nights  will  be  ho  dark,  16^ 
when  the  morning  comes  thtorell  be  no  Mig* 
gie  here.  She  will  look  sweetly  in  her  coflUn. 
bitt  yori  can't  see  lier,  canyon  ?  You  can 
fuel  how  beautiful  she  is,  perhaps  ;  and 
I  shall  braid  her  hair  jdst  as  she  used  to 
wear  it.' 

There  was  a  i^rceptible  tremor  in  Ricb- 
aril's  frame,  and  perceiving  it,  Ntna  con- 
tinued quickly, 

'  We  shall  never  forget  her,  shall  we  ? 
and  we'll  often  fancy  we  hear  hef  slngint^ 
throuf;h  the  halls,'  even  though  ^-e  know 
she\i  far  away  leading  the  choir  in  Heaven. 
That  will  be  a  plcasanttrr  sonhd,  Vront  it^' 
than  the  echo  of  th^  bell  when  the  villagers 
count  tlie  ei({htt!on  strokes  and  a  half,  and 
know  it  tolls  for  Miggie  ?  Th6  hearse  wheels, 
too — how  often  we  shall  hear  them  grinding 
through  the  gravel,  aji  they  will  grind,  mak- 
ing  a  little  track  when  they  come  lip,  ahd  a 
deeper  one  when  they  go  away,  for  they'll 
carry  Miggie  then. ' 

'On,  Nina!  hui^h,  hash!  No,  no  !'  afi^ 
Richai-d's  voive  wisf  choked"  with  tesrs,- 
which  ran  over  his  face  like  rain. ' 

Nina  had  achieved  her  ohieut,  And,  witir 
a  most  satisfieil  expre^iiion  she  watched  him 
as  he  wept.  Her's  was  a  triple  task,  caring 
for  Richard,  caring  for  Arthtir,  and  caring 
for  Edith,  bat  most  faithfully  did  she  per- 
form it.  Every  day,  when  the  sah  was  low  in 
the  western  sky,  she  stole  awdy  to  Grassy 
Spring,  speakins;  blessisd  words  of  eomfprtto 
the  despairing  Arthur,  whb  waited  for  her 
coming  as  for  the  Visit  of  an  angel.  She  was 
dearer  to  him  now  since  he  ht^oonfessed  bis 
sin  to  Edith,  and  could  she  have  been  re- 
stored to  reason  he  would  have  coJifipelled 
himself  to  make  her  his  wife  in  reality  as 
WeU  as  in  name.  She  was  ti  sweet  ceature, 
he  knaw  ;  ind  he  always  caressed  her  with 
unwOT'ted  tenderness  ere  he  sent  ner  babk  tO 
the  sick  rooiil,  where  Edith  'ever  hemOtoed 
^  or  absence,  missing  her  at  once,  askiiig  for 
^etty  Nina  ii^ith  the  goldiet^  hair.     She  ap- 

irently  did  not  remember  that  Nina  stood 
^^twe^n  herself  and  Arthtir  St.  Claire,  or, 
.  she  did,  she  bore  no  IhalfeefortHe^tient, 


AlI-«tidhHtig  girf,  who  narsed  her  witYi  lo 
mach  care,  "singing  to  her 'the  plaintive  Oer- 
ipan  air  once  sang  to  Dr.  Gnswold,  ahd  \n 
whi6h  Edith  woald  Often  join,  taking  one 
part  while  Niha  sang  the  other  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  household,  when  they  heard 
Hhi  str^inge  melody,  now  swelling  load  and 
full,  as  some  fitfal  nncy  took  p'^ssesflioniyt 
the  chizy  vocalists,  and  now  sinking  Vjht 
plaintive  wail,  would  Dbudder  and'j|arn 
apide  to  weep,  '  for  there  was  that^fnthe 
music  Which  reftHnded  them  ot  the  heai  ae' 
wheels  grinding  down  the  gravel,  ahd  of 
the  villf^ge  beligivin;;  the  eighteen  strokes. 
SometimeB,  fornearty  a  whole  night  those 
songs  of  the  olden  time  would  echo  through 
th6  Tiouse,  and  with  each  :iote  she  sang  the 
fever  beamed  more  freely  f*:'  Edith's  ve  ns, 
and'herglitterint;  black  eyeA  flashed  with  in- 
creased Are,  while  her  flntters  clutched  at 
her  taiigled  l^arr,  as  if  they  thus  would  keep 
time  to  the  thrillins  strain.  Her  hair  trou- 
bled her,  it  was  so  neavy,  so  thick,  so  much 
in  het  way,  and  when  she  inanifcsted  a  pro- 
pensity to  relieve  herself  of  the  burden  by 
tearing  it  from  the  roots,  the  physician  com- 
manded them  to  ait  dWay  those  beautiful 
•faiiiW^  braids,  Edith's  crowning  sclory. 

It  was  necessary,  he  said,  and  the  sharp, 
polished' Insissors  were  ready  for  the  task, 
whenNina,  stepping  in  between  them  and 
the  blne-hlack  locks,  saved  the  latter  frpm 
tke  nuivc^s  barbaric  hand.  iShe  remem- 
bered well  when  her  own  curls  had  fallen 
^ne  by"  one  beneath  the  shears  of  an  unre- 
lenting hurse,  and  she  determined  at  all 
hazar&  to  spare  Edith  from  a  like  taovied 
indignity.  ':":'", 

'Miggie's  hair  shall  ^not  be  harmed,  !ihd 
said,  coVerin^  with  her  apron  the  wealth  of 
raven  tresses.  '  I  can  keep  her  from  pulling 
it.  I  can  manage  her ;'  and  the  sequel 
proved  that  she  was  right. 

It  was  a  singular  power  .  that  blue-eyed 
blonde  possessed  over  the  dark -eyed  bru- 
nette, who  became  at  last  as  obedient  tO 
Nina's  Will  as  Nina  once  bad  been  to  her's, 
and  it  Was  amusing  to  watch  Nina  flitting 
about  Edith,  now  reasoning  with,  now 
coaxing,  and  again  threatening  her  caprici* 
ous  patient,  who  was  sure  eventually  to  do 
as  Biie  was  bidden.  ^ 

Only  onci  while  the  delirium  lasted  did 
Edith  refer  to  Arthur,  and  then  she  said 
reproachfully,  *  Oh,  Nina,  what  made  him 
do  so  ?' 

They  were  alone,  and  bending  Over  her, 
Nina  replied,  *  I  am  so  sorry^  Miggie,  and 
I'll  try  to  have  the  ufl;ly  thing  scratched 
out.'     .'  .       , 

This  idea  once  fixed  in  Nina's  mind  could 
not  easily  1>e   dislodged,  and   several  times 
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•he  w«nt  to  Riclurd,    Mkinji  him  lo  aenltfk    oUre  '  wouU  be  the  more  proper  irord.  ana 


it  o«t  1  Wishing  to  humour  bef  m  Imt  m^ 
poeeible  he  always  afiswered  th*t  h«  wool^ 
if  he  knew  what  she  meant  Kinii  ieUthai 
(die  must  not  explain,  and  with  vigiUnii 
cunning  she  stuUieU  now  to  achieve  her  end! 
withoi}t  botraying  Arthur.  It  name  ^  her 
one  night,  and  whisperij^g  to  Edit^,  *  I  pun 
going  to  got  it  fixed, '  she  glided  from  the 
room  andsought  the  library  where  the  was 
sure  of  finding.  Richard.  .It  w^  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  out  he  had  not .  yet  retired, 
and  with  his  head  bent  forward  he  sat  in  his 
accustomed  place,  the  fire-light. shining  on 
his  facej  which  had  grown  fearlelly  haggard 
and  white  within  the  lust  two  w«)«hs.  He 
heard  Nina's  step,  and  knowing  who  it  wi^ 
asked  if  Edith  vir^e  worse. 

'No,'  returned  Nina,  'shell  Uire,  too,  if 
you'U  only  scratch  it  out. ' 

jQe  was  tired  of  abking  what  she  meant, 
and  he  made  no  answer.  But  Nina  was  too 
intent  upon  other  matters  to  heed  his  sil- 
lence.  Going  to  the  secretarv  she  arranged 
materials  for  writing,  and  then  taking  nis 
hand,  said,  in  the  oonunauding  tone  she  used 
toward  Edith  when  at  all  refr^tory,  'Come 
and  write.  Tis  the  only  ohanoe  of  iiaving 
her  life.' 

'  Write  ^hat  ?'  he  asked,  as  he  re«e  from 
his  cnair  and  suffered  her  to  lead  hitin  to  the 
desk. 

He  h'ad  written  oocasionally..  jnn^ 
his  blindness,  but  it  was  not  a  iivqucnii 
thing,  and  his  fingers  closed  awkwardly, 
about  the  pen  she  placed  in  his  hand. 
Feeliiig  curious  to  know  the  meaniug  ol 
all  this,  he  felt  for  the  paper  and  then  sai^ 
to  !»•«•♦  ,,...„•• 

•  I  am  ready  for  you  to  dictate.*    ."*     ;  :  . 

Rut  diptation  was  no  part  of  Is/na'a  in- 
tentiona.  The  lines  traced  upon  ,  that 
sheet  would  contain  a  secret  which  Richard 
must  not  know, ;  and  with  a  meriry  lau^^h^as 
she  thought  bow  she  would  cheat  hinv  *he 
replied, 

'  No,  sir.  Only  Miggie  and  I ,  ean  i-ead 
what  you  write.  Nina  will  guide  your  hand 
and  trace  the  words. ' 

Dipping  the  pen  afresh  into  the  Ink,  «he 
bade  him  take  it,  and  grasping  ,  his  t^ngers, 
guided  them  while  the^  wrote  as  foUpwa  : 

'  I  the  blind  man,  Richard    Harrington, — 

'That  last  was  my  name,*  interrupted 
Richard,  who  w/is  rewarded  by  a  4lighl|,  puU 
of  the  hair,  as  Nina  said,  ,.''. 

_  'Hush,  be  quiet.'  .:'■.' 

f  A  great  blot  now  came  after  the  '  HMring- 
ioii,' and  wiping  it  up  with  the  unresisting 
Richard's  coat  sleeve,  Nina  continued  :     . 

• — do  hereby  solemnly — 
,  8be  was  not  sure  whether  *  swear '  or  *.de- 


•he  queetionsd  Richard,  who  decided  apoo 
'  swear  '  as  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  she 
went  on  i 

'•—swear  that  the  marriage  ot-^. 

'  As  true  as  you  live  you  can't  s«e  f 
•he  asked,  looking  curioualy  into  the  sight* 
iesaeyea. 

*  No  :  I  can't  see,'  was  tbe  response,  and 
satisfied  that  she  was  safe,  Nina  made  him 
write, 

'—Arthur  St.  Claire  and   Nina  Beniard, 

Eerformed  at  my  house,  in  my  presence,  and 
y  ine— 

Nina  didn't  know  what,  but  rememberisff 
a  phrase  she  had  often  heard  used,  ana 
thinking  it  might  be  just  what  was  needed, 
•be  saicC 

'  0oea  "  null  and  void  "  mean  "  scratched 
out?"' 

'Yes,'  he  answered,  imiling  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  Nina  addfd  with  immanae 
capit**"*  .'        ,/!..,;      l-.iU'.t 

.    '-^MULL  AMD  VOI0,'  ,/  . 

to  what  he  had  already  written. 
.  '  I  reckon  it  will  be  better  to    have    yonr 
name,'  she   said,  and  the  cramped  fingers 
were  compelled  to  add  : 


>  RICHARD  HARRINGTON, 

QOLLINOWOOn, 

November  2$th,  18—* 


/'  '^1^1 


'  There  !*  and  Nina  glanced  with  an  on* 
osual  amount  of  satisfaction  at  the  wonder- 
ful  hieroglyphics  which  covered  nearly  an 
entire  page  of  foolscap,  so  lante  were  the 
letters  and  ao  far  apart  the  wonls.  '  That'll 
cure  her  sur^'  and  folding  it  up  she  hastened 
b^ck  to  Edith's  chamber. 

(Hd  Rachel  watched  that  uifi;ht,  but  Nina 
had  no  difficulty  in  ooazing  her  frcnt  tiio 
room,  telling  her  she  needed  sleep,  and 
Miggie  was  so  mach  more  quiet  when  .^loue 
wither.  Rachel  kpew  this  was  true,  a..d 
after  an  hour  or  so  withdrew  to  another 
amrtment,  leaving  Edith  alone  with  Nino. 
For  a.  time  Edith  slept  quietly,  notwith* 
standing  that  Nina  rhi^led  the  sooons  and 
upset  acbair,  hoping  Uius  towvke  her. 

Ideanwhile  Richard's  curiosity  had  been 
thor(iU||hly  roused  with  regard  to  the  sonyjch- 
ii^g  oat,  and  knowing  Victor  was  still  u)  ' 
summoned  him  to  h^  ,  presence,  rei 
tp  him  what  had  just  occurred^  ..p. 
sajTfpg,  '  U  you  find  that  paper  ittiTt. 
Uu  surely  n^t  for  me  to  know  what  I  &»▼• 
written,'  , .  ^ 

*  Oectainlv. '  vetnmed  Victor,  bowing  him- 
self (rom  .tiie  roo^ 

Rifihtly,  gttossinf^ that  Nina  would  r«i4  it 
to  Edith,  h^sesolved  to   be 
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bearinf  dittaoee,  and  wh«n  he  heard 
Raehel  leaTe  the  chamber  be  drew  near 
the  door,  left  a)ar  for  IH*  parpoee  of 
admitting  freeHer  air.  From  hie  poai* 
lion  he  aaw  that  Bdith  wae  aaleepi,  while 
Nina,  with  the  P«per  claiped  tightly  in  her 
band,  eat  watching  her.  Once  the  latter 
thoaght  she  heard  a  suapioioai  sound,  nnd 
■tealinff  to  the  door  she  looked  up  and  down 
the  hall  where  a  lamp  was  bumtng  showing 
that  it  was  empty. 

'  It  mast  have  been  the  wind,*  she  aaid, re- 
suming her  seat  bv  the  bedside,  whfle  Victor 
Dupres,  gliding  from  the  closel  where  he 
haa  taken  refuge,  stood  again  at  his  former 
post,  waiting  for  that  deep  slamber  to  end. 

*  Nina,  are  vou  here  ?'  came  at  last  from  the 
pale  lips,  and  the  bright  Mack  eyes  unclosed 
looking  wistfully  about  the  room. 

Silent  and  motionless  Victor  stood  while 
Nina,  bending  over  Edith,  answered,  *  Yes, 
Miggie,  I  am  here,  and  I've  brought  yon 
some  thing  to  make  yon  well.  He  wrote  it 
— Richard  did — just  now  in  the  library. 
Ctai  you  see  if  I  brins  the  lamp  ?'  and  thrust- 
ing  the  paper  into  Edith's  hands  she  held 
the  lamp  close  to  her  eyes. 

'You  haven't  strength,  have  you?'  she 
continued,  as  Edith  paid  no  heed.  *  Let  me 
do  it  for  you,'  and  takinj;  the  crumpled 
sheet  she  read  in  tones  distinct  and  clear  : 

*  I,  the  blind  man,  Richard  Harrington,  do 
hereby  solemnlj^  swear  that  the  marriage  of 
Arthur  St.  Claire  and  Nina  Bernard,  per- 
formed at  my  house,  in  my  presence,  and  by 
me,  is  null  and  void.  Richard  Harrington, 
Oollingwood,  Nov.  6th,  18—' 

Slowly  a  faint  colour  deepened  on  Edithli 
cheek,  a  soft  lustre  was  kindled  in  her  eye, 
and  the  great  tears  dropped  from  her  long 
lashes.  Her  intellect  was  too  tnuch  clouded 
for  her  to  reason  clearjj^  upon  anything,  and 
she  did  not,  for  a  monrent,  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  what  she  heard.  Richard  coull  annul 
the  marriage  if  he  would,  she  was  sure,  and 
now  that  he  had  done  so,  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past — the  dark  river  forded,  and 
she  was  eaved.  Nina  had  steered  the  foun- 
dering bark  into  a  calm,  quiet  sea,  and  ex- 
ulting in  her  good  work,  she  held  Edith's 
head  upon  her  Doson,  and  whispered  to  her 
of  the  joyous  future  when  she  would  live 
with  Arthur. 

As  a  child  listens  to  an  exciting  tale  it 
only  comprehends  in  part,  so  Edith  listened 
to  Nina,  a  smile  playing  about  her  mouth 
and  dancing  in  her  eyes,  which  at  last, as  the 
low  voice  ceased,  closed  languidly,  a«  did  the 
soft  blue  orbs  above  them,  and  when  the 
gr^  dawn  stole  into  the  ro^  it  found  them 


sleeping  in  each  other's  arms,  the  noble- 
hearted  Nina  who  had  virtually  given  np  her 
husband,  and  the  broken-hearted  Edith  who 
had  accepted  him.  They  made  a  beautiful 
tableau,  and  Victor  for  a  time  stood  watch- 
ing them,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  own 
eyes,  and  muttering  to  himself,  *  Poor  Edith, 
I  understand  it  now.  and  pity  you  so  much. 
But  your  secret  is  safe.  Not  for  worlds 
would  I  betray  that  blessed  anfrel  Kina.' 
Then, crossing  the  hall  with  a  cautious  tread« 
he  entered  hw  own  apartment  and  sat  down 
to  think. 

Victor   Dupres  knew   what    had    been 
seratalied  out 
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It  was  late  the  next  morning  ere  Nina  and 
Edith  awoke  from  that  long  sleep,  which 
proved  so  refreshing  to  the  latter, stilling  her 
throbbing  pulse,  cooling  her  feverish  brow, 
and  subdt  i  tg  the  wild  look  of  her  eyes,  which 
had  in  them  the  clear  light  of  reason.  Edith 
was  better.  She  would  live,  the  physician 
said,  feeling  a  glow  of  gratified  vanity  as  he 
thought  how  that  last  Qose  of  medicine, given 
as  an  experiment,  and  about  which  he  had 
been  so  doubtful,  had  really  saved  her  life. 
She  would  have  died  without  it,  he  knew, 
just  as  Mrs,  Matson,  who  inoliued  to  horooe- 
pathic  principles,  knew  her  patient  would  have 
died  if  she  had  not  slily  thrown  it  in  the  fire, 
substituting  in  its  place  sweetened  water  and 
pills  of  bread. 

Victor  and  Nina,  too,  had  their  theory 
with  regard  to  the  real  cause  of  Edith's  con- 
valescence, but  each  kept  his  own  counsel, 
Victor  saying  to  Richard,  when  questioned 
as  to  whether  he  had  read  the  paper  or  not, 

'No,  Miss  Nina  keeps  it  clutched  in  her 
liand,  as  if  suspecting  ray  desism.' 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  Nina 
relaxed  her  vigilance,  and  Victor,  who  was 
sent  up  stairs  with  wood,  saw  the  important 
document  lying  upon  the  hearth  rug,  where 
Nina  had  unconsciously  dropped  it. 

'  It  is  safer  with  me,*  he  thought,  and 
picking  it  up,  he  carried  it  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, locking  it  in  his  trunk  where  he  knew 
no  curious  eves  would  ever  find  it. 

In  her  delight  at  Edith's  visible  improve- 
ment, Nina  forgot  the  paper  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  when  at  last  she  did  rememner, 
makme  anxious  enquiries  for  it,  Mrs.  Mat- 
son,  who  was  not  tho  greatest  stickler  for 
the  truth,  pacified  her  by  saying  she  had 
burned  up  a  quantity  of  waste  papers  scat- 
tered on  the  floor,  and  presumed  this  was 
among  them.      As  Nina  cared  for  nothing 
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MkVQ  to  k««p  th«  icratohijig  oaX  from  •v«rv 
on*  «|«>6|>t  thoM  whom  it  directly  coiic«ffti«a, 
vh«  ,dkuniMed  the  aubjeot  from^cr  inuid«anil 
devoted  herself  with  frcah  eovrgy  to  EJittlw 
who  d»ily  grew  butter. 

She  had  not  leea  Arthur  unoii  that  ni(fht 
in  the  Deeritig  Wooda,  Deithav  did  abf  wiah 
to  aee,  him.  Sha  did  not  lova  him  now,  aha 
paid  ;  tlie  aliook  had  been  ao  great  aa  to  da* 
atroy  the  root  of  her  affectiona,  aod  no  ex< 
ouae  be  could  olTer  her  would  in  tha  leaat  (Mil- 
liate  hia  tin.  Edith  waa  very  harah,  very 
aevere  townrd  Arthur,  She  ahould  never  go 
to  Qraaay  Spring  aguiu,  ahe  thought ;  never 
look  upon  his  face  uuleaa  he  came  to^^Uiog* 
wood,  wh  ch  she  hoped  he  would  not  do,  for 
an  interview  ooald  only  be  painful  to  them 
both.  She  sTiould  tell  him  how  deceived  she 
waa  in  liim,  and  Editb'a  cheeks  grew  red, and 
her  eyes  unusually  bright,  as  she  mentally 
framed  the  speech  ahe  ahould  make  to  Ar- 
ther  St.  Claire  if  they  did  meet.  Hai  ex> 
cit«ment  was  increasing,  when  Nina  oama 
in,  and  tossing  bonnet  and  shawl  on  the 
floor,  threw  heraclf  upon  the  foot, of  the  bed 
and  began  to  cry,  exclaiming  between  each 
■ob, 

'  Nina  can't  go  1  Nina  won't  go,  and  leave 

?on  here  alone  1  I  told  him  so, the  vile  boy, 
at  be  would  not  listen, and  Soph  is  packing 
my  trunks.  Oh,  Miggie,  Miggie  !  how  can 
I  go  without  you  ?  I  shall  tear  again  and  be 
•a  bad  as  ever. ' 

*  What   do   you    mean  7 '   aaked    Edith, 
'  Where  are  you  going,  and  why  ? ' 

Prying  her  tears,  Nina  in  ber  peouliar 
way,  related  how  '  Arthur  'vonldn't  believe 
it  waa  scratched  out ;  Richard  couldn't  do 
aach  a  thing,  he  aaid ;  nobody  could  do  it 
but  a  divorce,  and  Arthur  wouldn't  submit 
to  that.  Ho  loves  me  better  than  he  used  to 
do,'  she  said  ;  '  and  he  talked  a  heap  about 
how  he'd  fix  up  Sunny  Bank.  Then  he  ask. 
ed  me  how  I  liked  the  name  of  Nina  SM^ 
Olaire.  I  hate  it  I '  and  the  blue  eyea  flaab- 
ed  aa  Edith  had  <nevei  seen  them  flash  be> 
fore.  '  I  won't  be  hia  wife  1  I'd  forgotten 
all  what  it  waa  that  had  happened  that  night 
ontil  he  told  it  to  you  in  the  woo<ls.  Then 
it  came  back  to  me,  and  I  remembered  how 
we  went  to  Richard,  because  he  waa  most 
blind,  and  did  not  often  come  to  Geneva. 
That  was  Sarah  Warren'a  plan  I  believe,  but 
my  head  baa  ached  and  whirled  ao  aince  that 
I  moat  forget.  Only  thia  I  know,  nothing 
ever  came  of  it ;  and  over  the  sea  I  loved 
Charlie  Hudson,  and  didn't  love  Arthur. 
But,  Miggie  he'a  beep  ao  good  to  me,  ao  like 
my  mother.  He's  held  me  in  his  arms  a  heap 
of  nights  when  the  fire  waa  in  my  brain  ;  and 
once,  Miggie,  he  held  me  so  lone,  and  I  tore 
ao  awfully,  that  he  fainted,  and  Dr.  Griswold 


eiie*!,  and  s<vid,   '  Poor  Artliur  t  poor  boy  i' 
That'a  when  1  bit  liim  I^  -Ut  Arthur,    Mig' 

(;te,  rigbt  o«i  Uia  arm,  becauaa  hn  woultlu't 
at  not  puki  hia  hair.  Dr.  Oiia woUl  sh«ok 
me  mighty  liard,  hut  Arthur  never  said  a 
word.  He  only  looked  at  i«o  «o  sorry,  ao 
grieved  like  that  I  oaae  out  uf  my  tantrum, 
liad  kiaaed  the  plaoe.  I've  kiitsrd  it  evtir  so 
meny  tiiuea  since  then,  vu\  Arthur  knowa 
I'm  aorr^.  1  ain't «  fit  wife  for  him.  I  don't 
blame  him  for  wanting  you,  I  can't  sfie  the 
wrqbgr  hut  it'a  beuaofle  I'm  tniuk-lieadcd,  I 
auppoae  I  I  wiah  I  waan't  I'  And  fixing  her 
gax*  upon  the  window  opposite,  Nina  seemed 
to  be  livipg  over  the  paat,  and  trying  to  ar« 
range  Uie  eventa  of  her  life  in  aome  cleai^, 
tangible  form. 

Gradually  aa  abe  talked  Edith  had  sof  tcn> 
ed  toward  Arthur — poor  Arthur,  who  bad 
borne  so  much.  She  might,  perhapa,  fordve 
him,  but  to  forget  was  impossible.  She 
had  auffered  too  much  at  his  bunds  for  that, 
and  uttoring  a  faint  moau  aa  she  thought 
how  all  her  tiopea  of  happinesa  were  blasted, 
she  turned  on  her  pillow  just  as  Nina, 
coming  out  of  her  abstracted  fit,  said  to 
her, 

'  Did  I  tell  you  we  are  going  to  Florida — 
Arthur  and  I — going  back  to  our  old  home, 
in  two  or  three  days.  Arthur  says  it  is  bet- 
ter ao.    Old  scenes  may  cure  me. ' 

Alaa,  for  poor  human  nature.  Why  did 
Edith's  heart  throb  so  painfully,  as  she 
thought  of  Nina  Qured,and  taken  to  Arthur 'a 
boaom  aa  hia  wife.  She  knew  she  could  not 
be  that  wife,  and  only  half  an  hour  before 
ahe  had  luud  within  herself,  'I  bate  him.' 
Now,  however,  she  was  conscious  of  a  atrong 
unwillingness  to  yield  to  another  the  love 
loat  to  her  forever,  and  covering  her  head 
with  the  sheet,  she  wept  to  think  how  deso- 
late her  life  would  be  when  ahe  knew  that 
far  away,  in  the  land  of  flowers,  Arthur  waa 
learning  to  forget  berand  bestowing  his  af- 
fection upon  restore^  rational  Nina. 

'  W|y  do  you  cry  ?'  asked  Nina,  whose 
quick  ear  detected  the  stifled  sobs.  '  Is  it 
because  we  are  going  ?  I  told  him  vou  would, 
when  he  bade  me  come  and  aak  if  you  would 
see  him  before  be  goes.' 

*  Did  he— did  he  send  me  that  message  ?' 
and  the  Edith  who  wouldn't  for  the  world 
meet  Arthur  St.  Claire  again,  uncovered  her 
face  eagerly.  '  Tell  him  to  come  to-morrow 
at  ten  adock.  I  am  the  strongest  then  ; 
and  Nina,  will  you  care  if  I  aak  you  to  atay 
away  ?    Id  rather  aee  him  alone.' 

Editb'a  voice  faltered  as  she  made  this  re- 
quest, bat  Nina  received  it  in  perfect  good 
faith,  answenng  that  she  would  renu^n  at 
home. 

'  I  most  go  now, '  she  added.     '  He'«  wait- 
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ing  for  Bie^  M>d  J  do  to  *'op«^ou'U  qoak  him 
li^'iiUy  UuCD.     1  h&tc  uli]  i<lori(lj^ 

KU)|Ii  lMiWey«r  I«lt  t)t«t  it  ^jui  betUr  for 
them  i)Oth  tu  pilrt..  Shu  hiMi  caught  •  gliinpM 
of  bet  owfi  hvArt^  and  ktii^w  that  iU  blo«d- 
infi  tibro«  ^iUl  clupg  to  hioi,  Mid  still  would 
cling  till  iiui«  auu  ab««ace  b«d  heaJed  the 
wound. 

'  I  will  he  very  cold  and  iudiflfenint  tor 
morrow  '  »be  laid  to  buriMlf,  when  aft«r 
Ntna'a  departure,  she  lay,  antiuiuatins  the 
dreaded  meeting  and  working  henelf  to 
•uoh  a  pitch  of  excitement.  Iliat  the  pbjrai- 
oian  declared  her  ■]rmt>toms  worae,  asking 
who  had  been  there,  and  saying  no  one 
must  see  her»  sav^  th«,  family  ^ur  several 
days. 

The  doctor's  word  was  lawat  Collingwi>od, 
and  with,  sinking  spirits  Edith  heard  Rvch.- 
ard  in  the  hall  witnout,  bidding  Mrs.  Mat- 
son  keep  everybody  from  the  sick  room  for  a 
week.  £veuNmawaa not  tobe^dmityed.forit 
was  clearly  proved  that  her  last  visit  had 
mada  Edith  worse.  What  should  she  do  ? 
Arthur  would  be  gone  ere  the  week  went 
by,  and  she  must  see  him.  Suddenly  Victor 
came  into  her  mind.  She  could  triut  him 
to  manage  it,  and  when  that  night,  while 
Mrs.  Matsou  was  at  her  tea  he  came  up  as 
usual  with  wood,  she  said  to  him,  '  Victor, 
shut  the  door  so  no  one  can  hear,  and  then 
come  close  to  me. ' 

He  obeyed,  and  standing  by  her  bedside 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

*  Victor,  Mr.  St.  Claire  is  going  to  Florida 
in  a  day  or  two.  I've,  promised  to  see  him 
to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clooc,  and  Richard  says 
no  one  can  come  in  here,  but  I  must  bid 
Arthur  good-bye  and  Nina,  too.  Can't  you 
manage  it,  Victor?'      . 

'Certainly, 'returned  Victor,  )Who^ better 
than  any  one  eltjB  knew  his  oynK'TftOffgc  over 
his  own  master.  '  You  shall  Me  >  Mx.  St 
Claire,  and  see  him  alone.' 

Victor  had  not  promised  more  tlun  he  felt 
able  to  perform,  and  when  at  precisely  ten 
o'clock  next  day  the  door  bell  r«ig,he  hasten- 
ed to  answer  the  8un)mona,adn^Uing  Arthur, 
as  he  had  expected. 

'I  called  to  see  Hiss  Bastings,'  said 
Arthur.  '  I  start  for  Florid^  to-morrow,  and 
would  bid  her  good-bye.' 

Showing  him  into  the  parlour,  Victor 
sought  Richard's  presence,  and  by  a  few 
masterly  strokes  of  policy  and  well-worded 
arguments,,  obtained  his  consent  for  Arthur 
to  see  ISAith  just  a  few  moments. 

'  It  was  too  bad  to  send  him  away  without 
evan  a  good-bye,  when  she  'Hiad'  esteemed 
himsonighly'as  a  teacher,'  Richard  said, 
unwittingly  repeating  Victor's  very  words— 
that  a  refusal  would   do  her   more   injury 


than  his  seeing  her  could  possibly  do..  *Iil 
go  wiih  him.  Where  is  he  ?'  he  askud, rising 
tu  his  feet 

'  Now,  I  woul(Jin*t,  if  I  was  you.  Let  him 
talk  with  li«r  aloite.  Two  excite  her  a  great 
deal  more  than  one,  and  he  may  wiali  w  say 
souiethina  conoerniiig  Nina,  which  he  does 
not  uare  fur  sny  uue  «ue  to  hear.  Tlieru  is  a 
mvtfUiry  about  her,  you  know.' 

li^cliard  did  not  know,  but  he  suffered 
hiiiistilf  to  be  persuaded,  and  Victor  return- 
ed tu  Artiiur.whom  he  conducted  in  triumph 
to  tlie  door  of  IDdith's  ohaml>er.  She  hoard 
his  wtiU-knowu  step.  She  knew  that  he  .wmi 
coming,  and  the  crimson  spots  u)k>u  her 
checks  toid  how  much  she  was  uxuitcd. 
Arthur  did  not  offer  to  caress  her—  hu  dared 
not)  do  that  now— but  he  knelt  by  her 
side,  and  burying  his  face  in  her  piiiuw,  said 
to  her, 

'  I  have  come  for  your  forgiveness,  Edith. 
I  fp^ild  not  go  without  it.  Say  that  I  am 
forgiven,  and  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  bid 
you  farewell  forever.' 

Edith  meant  to  be  vnry  cold,  but  her  voice 
was  choked  as  she  replied, 

'  I  can  forgive  you,  Arthur,  but  to  forget 
is  harder  far.  And  still  even  that  might  be 
possible  were  I  the  only  one  whom  you  have 
wronged  ;  but  Nina— how  could  you  prove 
so  faithless  to  your  marriage  vow  ?' 

'  Edith,'  ana  Arthur  spoke  almost  sternly. 
'  You  would  not  have  me  live  with  Nina  as 
she  is  now.' 

'  No,  no, '  she  moaned,  '  not  as  she  is  now, 
but  years  ago.  Why  didn't  yon  acknow- 
ledge her  as  your  wife,  making  the  best  of 
your  misfortune.  People  would  havo  pitied 
you  so  much,  and  I — oh,  Arthur,  th^  world 
would  not  then  have  been  so  dark,  so  dreary 
for  me.  Why  did  you  deceive  me,  Arthur  I 
It  makes  my  heart  ache  so  hard. ' 

*  Oh,  Edith,  Edith,  you  drive  me  mad,' 
and  Arthur  took  in  his  the  hand  which  aU 
the  time  bad  unconsciously  been  creeping 
toward  him.  *  1  was  a  boy,  a  mere  boy,  and 
Nina  was  a  little  girl.  We  thought  it  would 
be  romantic,  and  were  (greatly  influenced  by 
Nina's  room-mate,  who  planned  the  whoM 
affair.  I  told  you  once  how  Nina  wept^ 
pleading  with  her  father  to  let  her  stay 
in  Geneva,  but  I  have  not  told  you  that  she' 
begged  of  me  to  tell  him  all,  while  I  unhesi- 
tatingly refused.  I  knew  expulsion  from 
College  would  surely  be  the  result,  and  I 
was  far  too  ambitious  to  submit  to  this  de- 

fradation  when  it  could  be  avoided.  Vou 
now  of  the  gradual  change  in  our  feelings 
for  each  other,  know  what  followed  her 
comiug  home,  and  you  oau  perhaps 
understand  how  I  ^  grew  so  morbidly 
sensitive    to     anything     concerning    her. 
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Mid  lo  desiroai  to  conceal  nnr  mar- 
riage  from  every  one.  This,  ofootirM, 
prompted  me  to  keep  her  exntenoe  a 
cfecret  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  ray  efforta 
to  do  BO,  I  can  see  now  that  I  oftentimes 
•acted  the  part  of  a  fooL  If  I  could  live 
over  the  past  again  I  wonld  proclaim  from 
the  houietopt  tliat  Nina  was  my  wife.  I 
lovt*  her  with  a  different  love  since  I  told 
yon  all.  She  is  growing  fast  into  my  heart, 
and  1  have  hopes  that  a  sight  of  her  old 
home,  together  with  the  etfecto  of  her  native 
air,  will  do  her  good.  Gtiswold  always  said 
it  would,  and  preposterous  as  it  seems,  I 
have  even  dared  to  dream  of  a  future,  when 
Nina  will  be  in  a  great  measure  restored  to 
leason.' 

*  If  she  does,  Arthur,  what  then  ?'  and,  in 
her  excitement,  Edith  raised  herself  in  bed, 
and  sat  looking  at  hira  with  eyes  which 
grew  each  moment  rounder,  blacker,  brisht* 
er,  but  had  in  them,  alas,  no  expressiofl^of 
joy ;  and  when  in  answer  to  her  appeid,  Ar- 
thur said, 

*  T  shall  make  her  my  wife,'  she  fell  back 
upon  her  pillow,  littering;  a  moaning  cry, 
which  to  the  startled  Arthur  sounded  like, 

'  No,  ao  !  no,  no  !  not  your  wife.' 

*  Edith, '  and  risking  to  his  feet  Arthur 
stood  with  folded  arms,  gazing  pityingly 
upon  her,  himself  now  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  '  Edith,  you,  of  all  others,  must  not 
tempt  me  to  fall.  You  surely  will  counsel 
me  to  do  right  I  Help  me  I  oh,  help  me  I 
I  am  so  weak,  and  I  feel  my  good  resolutions 
all  giving  way  at  sight  of  your  distress  1  If 
it  will  take  one  iota  from  your  pain  to  know 
that  Nina  shall  never  be  my  acknowledged 
wife,  save  as  she  is  now,  I  will  swear  to  yon 
that,  were  her  reason  ten  times  restored, 
she  shall  not;  but,  Editn,  don't,  don't  make 
me  swear  it.  I  am  lost,  lost  if  yon  do.  Help 
me  to  do  right,  won't  you,  Edith  ?' 

He  knelt  beside  her  again,  pleading  with 
har  not  to  tempt  him  from  the  path  in  which 
he  was  beginning  to  walk  ;  and  Edith,  as  she 
listened,  felt  the  last  link,  which  bound  her 
to  him,  snappins;  asunder.  For  a  moment 
she  had  wavered ;  had  shrank  from  the 
thought  that  any  other  could  ever  stand  to 
him  in  the  relation  she  once  had  hoped  to 
stand  ;  but  that  weakness  was  over,  and 
while  chiding  herself  for  it,  she  hastened  to 
make  amends.  Turning  her  face  toward 
him,  and  \aying  both  her  hands  on  his  bowed 
bead,  she  said, 

*  May  the  QooA  Father  bless  you,  Arthur, 
even  as  yon  prove  true  to  Nina.  I  have 
loved  yon,  more  than  you  will  ever  knoWj, 
or  I  cah  ever  tell,  and  my  poor,  braised 
heart  clings  to  you  still  with  a  mightv  grasp. 
It  is  so  bard  to  give  yon  up,  but  it  is  right. 


I  shall  think  6f  yon  often  in  jrovt  beavtifol 
Southern  home,  prayinjf  always  that  Ood 
will  bless  vxri  ana  forgive  you  at  the  lasL 
even  as  I  rorare  jron.  And  now  farewell, 
my  Arthur,  I  on6e  fondly  hopod  to  call  yon, 
but  mine  no  longer— Nina's  Arthar— ga* 

She  made  a  gesture  for  hisi  to  leave  her, 
but  did  not  unclose  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
look  upon  him,  add  know  It  was  the  last,  last 
time,  but  she  offered  no  remoniftranee  when 
he  left  upon  her  lips  a  kiss  so  full  of  hope* 
less  and  yearning  tenderness  that  it  bnmed 
there  many  a  dayaftethe  tras  gone.  She 
heard  him  turn  away,  heArd  him  cross  the 
floor,  knew  he  paused  upon  the  threshold, 
and  still  her  eye-lids  never  opened,  though 
the  hot  tears  rained  over  her  face  in  torrents. 

'  The  sweetest  joy  riave  ever  known  Was 
my  love  for  you,  Edith  Hastings,'  he  whisp* 
end,  and  then  the  door  was  dosed  between 
them. 

Down  the  winding  stain  he  went,  Edith 
counting  every  step, .  for  untH  all  sound  of 
him  haa  ceased  she  cohld  not  feel  that  they 
were  parted  forever.  The  sounds  did  ceaee 
at  last,  he  had  bidden  Richard  a  calm  good- 
bye, had  said  good-byo  to  Victor,  and  now 
he  was  going  from  the  house.  He  would 
soon  be  out  of  sight,  and  with  an  intense 
desire  to  stamp  his  image  upon  her  mind  just 
as  he  was  now,  the  changed,  repentant  Ar. 
thur,  Edith  arose,  and  tottering  to  the  win- 
dow,looked  after  him, through  blinding  tears, 
as  he  passed  slowly  from  her  sight,  and  then 
crawling,  rather  tnan  walking  back  to  her 
bed.  she  wept  herself  a&leep. 

It  was  a  heavy,  unnatural  slumber,  and 
when  she  awoke  from  it,  the  fever  returned 
with  redoubled  violence,  bringing  her  a 
second  tiirte  so  near  the  gates  of  death  that 
Arthur  St.  Claire  defenwl  his  departure  for 
several  days,  and  Nina  became  again  the 
nurse  of  the  sick-room.  But  al!  in  vrin  were 
her  soft  caresses  and  words  of  love.  Edith 
was  unconscious  of  everything,  and  did  not 
even  know  when  Nina's  farewell  kiss  was 
pressed  upon  hor  lips  and  Nina's  gentle  hands 
smoothed  her  hair  for  the  last  time.  A 
vajfue  remembrance  she  had  of  an  angel  flit- 
ting around  the  room,  a  bright-haired  seraph, 
who  held  her  up  from  sinking  in  the  deep, 
dark  river,  pointing  to  the  friendly  shore 
where  life  and  safety  lay,  and  this  was  all 
she  knew  of  parting  which  had  wrung  tears 
from  every  one  wIm  witnessed  it,  for  there 
was  something  wonderfully  touchine  in  the 
way  the  crazy  Nina  bade  adieu  to  *  Sf  isngie,' 
lamenting  that  she  must  leave  her  amidthe 
cold  northern  hills,  and  bidding  her  come  to 
the  Honthland,  where  the  magnolias  were 
growing  and  flowers  were  blossomins  all  daj 
long.    Seizing  the  scissors,  whidi  Uy  npOB 
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the  stand,  she  severed  one  of  ner  goidep 
carls,  and  placing  it  on  Edith's  pillow,  glid- 
ed from  the  rooih,  followed  by  the  blessing 
of  those  who  iiad  learned  to  love  the  beau- 
tiful little  girl  as  much  as  she  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

One  by  one  the  grey  December  days  went 
by,  and  Christmas  fires  were  kindled  on 
many  a  festal  hearth.  Then  the  New  Year 
dawned  upon  the  world,  and  still  the  thick, 
djEirk  curtains  shaded  the  windows  of  Edith's 
room.  But  there  came  a  day  at  last,  a  plea- 
sant January  day,  when  the  curtains  were 
removed,  the  blinds  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  warm  sunlight  came  in  shining  upon 
Edith,  a  convalescent.  Very  frail  and  beau- 
tiful she  looked  in  her  crimson  dressing 
gown,  and  her  little  foot  sat  looselv  in  the 
satin  slipper,  Grace  Atherton's  Clfiristmas 
gift,  ihe  rich  lace  frill  encircling  her  throat 
was  fastened  with  a  locket  pin  of  exquisitely 
wrou^^t  fifold,  in  which  was  encased  a  curl 
off  soft  yellow  hair,  Nina's  hair,  a  part  of  the 
tress  left  on  Edith's  pillow.  This  was 
Richard's  idea, — Richard  s  New  Year's  gift 
to  his  darling  ;  but  Richard  was  not  there 
to  share  in  the  general  joy. 

Just  across  the  hall,  in  a  chamber  darken- 
ed as  hers  had  been,  he  was  lying  now,  worn 
out  with  constant  anxiety  and  watching. 
When  Nina  left,  his  prop  was  gone,  and  the 
fever  which  h  id  lain  m  wait  for  hiii  so  long, 
kindled  within  his  veins  a  fire  like  to  that 
which  had  burned  in  Edith's,  but  his  strong 
muscular  frame  met  it  fiercely,  and  the 
danger  had  been  comparatively  slight. 

All  this  Grace  told  to  Edith  on  that 
morning  when  she  was  first  suffered  to  sit  up, 
and  asked  why  Richard  did  not  come  to 
share  her  happiness,  for  in  spite  of  one's 
mental  state,  the  first  feeling  of  returning 
health  is  one  of  joy.  Edith  felt  it  as  such 
even  though  her  heart  was  so  sore  that  every 
beat  was  painf'.I.  She  loncred  to  speak  of 
Grassy  Spring,  but  would  not  trust  herself 
until  Victor,  reading  her  feelings  aright, 
said  to  her  with  an  assumed  indifference, 
'  Mr.  St.  Claire's  house  is  shut  up.  all  but 
the  kitchen  and  the  negro  apartments.  They 
are  there  yet,  domg  nothing  and  having  a 
good  time  generally, ' 

•And  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Arthur,' 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Atherton,  while  the  eye<i 
resting  en  Victor's  face  turned  quickly  tc 
hers.  '  They  reached  Sunny  Bank  in  safety, 
he  and  Nina^  and  Soph.' 

'  And  Nina, '  Edith  asked  faintly,  *  how  is 
•he?' 

*  Improving,  Arthur  thinks,  though  she 
missel  vou'Ycry  much.' 

Eliith  di*ew  a  lortg  'le«p  sigh,  and  when 


next  she  spoke,   she  said.    '  Take  me  ,tQ4;he 
window,  please,  I  want  to  see  the  country. ' 

In  an  instant,  Victor,  who  knew  well 
what  she  wanted,  took  her  in  his  arms,, ,  ^afit, 
carrying  her  to  the  window,  set  her  down  i^ 
the  chair  which  Grace  brought  for  her ;  then, 
as  if  actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  both. left 
her  and  returned  to  the  fire,  while  she  looked 
across  the  snow-clad  fields  to  where  praaiiy 
Spring  reared  its  massive  walls,  now  backing 
in  the  winter  sun.  It  was  a  mournful  plea- 
sure to  gaze  at  th^t  lonely  buildipg,  vfj^tli 
its  barred  doors,  its  closed  shutters,  and 
numerous  other  tokens  it  gave  ot  beipg 
nearly  deserted.  There  was  no  smoke  curl- 
ing from  the  chimneys,  no  friendly  door 
opened  wide,  no  sweet  young  face  peering 
from  the  iron  lattice  of  the  Den,  no  Arthur, 
no  Nina  there.  Nothing  but  piles  of  snow 
upon  the  roof,  snow  i^pon  the  window-sills, 
sngw  upon  the  uc>or-steps,  snow  upon  the 
untrodden  walk,  snow  on  the  leafless  elms, 
standing  there  so  bleak  and  brown.  Snow 
everywhere,  as  cold,  as  desolate  as  Edith's 
heart,  and  so  she  bade  Victor  take  her  back 
again  to  the  warm  grate  where  she  might 
perhaps  forget  how  gloomy  and  sad,  and 
gilent,  was  Grassy  Spring. 

'  Did  I  say  anything  when  I  was 
delirious  —  anything  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  ?'  she  suldculy  asked  of  Grace  ;  and 
Victor,as  if  she  had  questioned  him,au8wered 
quickly, 

'  Nothing,  notbiig — all  is  safe.' 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  Grace 
Atherton's  eyes  turned  upon  him,  while  he, 
guessing  her  suspicions,  returned  her 
glance  with  one  as  strangely  inquisitive  as 
her  own. 

'  Mon  Dieu  !  I  verily  believe  she  knows,' 
he  muttered,  as  he  left  vhe  room,  and  re- 
pairing to  his  own,  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
his  trunk,  to  make  sure  that  he  still  held  in 
his  possession  the  paper  on  which  it  had  been 
*  scratched  out. ' 

That  night  as  Grace  Atherton  took  her 
leave  of  Edith,  she  bent  over  the  young  girl, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear, 

'  I  know  it  hU.  Arthur  told  me  the  night 
before  he  left.  God  pity  you,  Edith  !  Go*' 
pity  you  J' 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THK   KINKTEENTH   BIRTHDAY. 

Edith'  was  ninateeen.  She  was  no  longer 
the  childish,  merry-hearted  maideii  formerly 
known  as  Edith  Hastings.  Her  cruel  ilis- 
apno'ntQient  had  ripened  her  inwii  fdber, 
qu:et  woman,  wlijse  songs  were  seloloin  heard 
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in  the  halli  of  CoUingw ood,iaid  whone  bound- 
infl  steps  had  changed  int6  a  slower,  more 
measurad  tread.  ' 

Still,  there  was  in  her  nature  too  much  of 
life  and  vigour  to  be  crushed  out  at  once,and 
oftentimes  it  flashed  up  with  something  of 
its  olden  warmth  and  the  musical  lau^h  tell 
asain  on  Richard's  listening  ear.  He  knew 
she  was  changed,  but  he  imputed  it  all  to  her 
long  fearful  >!ickness  ;  when  the  warm  sum- 
mer days  came  back,  she  would  be  as  gay  as 
ever,  he  thought,  or  if,  she  did  not  he  would 
in  the  autumn  take  her  to  Florida  to  visit 
Nina,  for  whom  he  fancied  she  might  be 
ining.  Once  he  said  as  much  to  her,  but  his 
iindness  was  a  shield  between  them,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  sudden  paling  of  her  cheek 
and  quivering  of  her  lip. 

Alas,  for  Richard,  that  he  walked  in  so 
great  a  darkness.  Hour  by  hour,  day  by 
day,  had  his  love  increased  for  the  child  of 
his  adoption,  until  now  she  was  a  part  «! 
his  very  life,  pervading  every  comer  and 
crevice  of  his  being.  He  only  lived  for  her, 
and  in  his  mighty  love,  he  became  selfishly 
indifferent  to  all  else  ar  und  him.  Edith 
was  all  he  cared  for  ; — to  have  her  with 
him  ; — ^to  hear  her  voice, — to  know  that 
she  was  sitting  near,  —  that  by 
stretching  forth  his  hand  he  could 
lay  it  on  her  head,  or 
beautiful  cheeks, — this  was  his 
by  day,  and  when  at  night 
unwillingly  from  her, 
satisfaction  in  knowing 


to  Edith. 


feel      her 
happiness 
he    parted 
there    was    etill  a 
that  he  !-  hould  meet 


her  again  on  the  morrow — m  thinking  that 
she  was  not  far  away — that  by  stepping 
across  the  hall  and  knocking  at  her  door 
he  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  saying  to 
him. 

•  What  IS  it,  Richard  ?' 

He  like  to  hear  her  call  him  Richard, as  she 
frequently  did.  It  narrowed  the  «vido  gulf 
of  twenty-one  years  between  them,  bringing 
him  nearer  to  her,  so  near,  in  fact,  that 
bridal  veils  and  orange  wreaths  now  formed 
a  rare  loveliness  walking  ever  at  his  side, 
clothed  in  garments  such  as  the  mistress  of 
CoUingwoocl's  half  million  ought  to  wear, 
and  this  maiden  was  Edith — the  Edith  who, 
on  her  nineteent!^  birth-day,  and  in  her  own 
chamber  devising  a  thousand  different  wavs 
of  commencing  a  conversation  which  nne 
meant  to  h  ive  with  her  gui^rdian,  the  sub- 
ject of  said  conversation  being  no  less  a  per- 
sonaee  thin  Grace  Atherton.  Accidentally 
Edith  h'.d  learned  that  not  the  Swedish 
baby's  niothei,  but  Grace  Elmendorff  had 
been  the  lady  who  jilted  Rictiard  H^irring- 
ton,  and  that,  repentipg  ^  bitterly  o'  iie. 
girliiib  coquetry,  Mrs.  Atnertbn  would  now 
gladly  shirs,  the  blind  man's  lot,  and  be  to 


him  Mhat  she  had  been  to  her 
lord.  Grace  did  not  say  all  thia^ 
it  is  true,  but  the  latter  read  as^uoh  inths 
trembling  voice  and  tearfiil  eyes  with  whicl). 
Grace  told  the  story  of  her  early  love,  and 
to  herself  she  said,  '  I  will  bring  this  mat- 
ter about.  Richard  often  talks  of  her  to 
me,  asking  if  she  has  faded,  and  why  she 
does  not  come  more  frequently  to  Gplling- 
wood.  I  will  speak  to  him  at  the  very  ^rst 
opportunity,  and  will  tell  him  of  my  mis- 
take, and  ask  him  who  Eloise  Temple's  mo- 
ther was,  and  why  he  was  so  much  interested 
in  her  ' 

With  this  to  engross  her  mind  and  keep  it 
from  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  past, 
Edith  became  more  like  herself  than  she 
had  been  since  that  dreadful  scene  in  the 
Deering  woods.  Even  her  lone  neglected 
piano  was  visited  with  something  of  her 
former  interest,  she  practising  the  songs 
which  she  knew  Grace  could  sing  with  her, 
and  even  venturing  upon  two  or  fhree 
duets,  of  which  Grace  played  one  part.  It 
would  be  so  nice,  she  thought,  to  have  some 
female  in  the  house  besides  old  Mrs.  Matson 
and  she  pictured  just  how  Grace  would  look 
in  her  white  morning  gowns  with  her  blue 
eyes  and  chestnut  ouns,  presiding  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  handling  the  silver 
cotiee  urn  much  more  gracefully  thun  she 
could  do. 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  of  domestic 
bliss  which  Edith  drew  that  April  mornii^g, 
and  it  brought  a  glow  to  her  cheeks,  whunce 
the  roses  all  had  fled.  Once,  indeed,  as  she 
remembered  what  Arthur  said  concerning 
Richard's  probable  intentions,  and  what  she 
had  herself  more  than  half  suspected,  she 
shuddered  with  fear  lest  by  pleading  fox 
Grace,  she  should  bring  a  fresh  trial  to  her- 
self. But  no,  whatever  Richard  might 
once  have  thought  of  her,  his  treatment  now 
was  so  fatherly  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  with  her  mind  at  ease  Edith  wa-ted 
rather  impatiently  until  the  pleasant  April 
day  drew  to  its  close.  Suppar  was  over,  the 
cloth  removed,  Victor  gone  to  on  Ethiopian 
concert,  Mrs.  Matson  knitting  in  her  room, 
Sarah,  the  waiti.;g-maid,  reading  a  yellow 
covered  novel,  and  Richard  sitting  alone  in 
his  library. 

Now  was  Edith's  time  if  ever,  aiid  thrust- 
ing the  worsted  work  she  was  crocluting 
into  her  pocket,  she  stepped  to  the  library 
door  and  said  pleasantly  '  You  seem  to  be 
in  a  deep  study.  Possibly  you  don't  want 
me  to  cQme  ?' 

•Yes,  I  do,' he  answu-eu  quickly.  'I 
il'veys  want  you.' 

'  And  can  always  do  without  me,  too,  I 
dare  say, '  Edith  rejoined    playfully,  aa 
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took    her  seat    upon    a  low  ottoman,  -tiear 
him. 

'  No,  I  couldn't, '  and  Richard  sighed  hea- 
riiy.  *If  I  had  not  you  I  should  not  care  to 
live.  I  dreamed  last  nisht  that  yon  were 
dead,  that  you  died  while  I  was  gone, 
and  1  dug  you  up  with  my  own  hands  just 
to  look  upon  your  face  aeain.  I  always  see 
you  in  ray  sleep.  I  am  blind  then,  and  when 
a  face  fairer  and  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
which  the  poets  evei  sang,  flits  before  me,  I 
whisper  to  myself,  '  that's  Edith,— that's 
the  daylight.'  '^ 

'Oh,  mistaken  man,'  Edith  returned, 
laughingly,  '  how  terribly  you  would  be  dis- 
appointed could  you  t>e  suddenly  restored  to 
sight  and  behold  the  long,  lank,  bony  crea- 
ture I  know  as  Edith  Hastings — low  fore- 
head, turned-up  nose,  coarse,  black  hair,  all 
falling  out,  black  eyes,  yellowish-black  skin, 
not  a  particle  of  red  in  it — the  fever  took 
that  away  and  has  not  brought  it  back.  Posi- 
tively, Richard,  I'm  growing  horrid  ugly, 
Even  my  hair,  which  I'll  confess  I  did  use  to 
think  was  splendid,  is  as  rough  as  a  chestnut 
burr.  Feel  for  yourself,  if  you  don't  believe 
me, '  and  she  laid  his  hand  upon  her  hair, 
which,  though  beautiful  and  abundant  still, 
was  quite  uneven  and  had  lost  some  of  its 
former  satin  gloss. 

Richard  shook  his  head.  Edith's  descrip- 
tion of  her  personal  appearance  made  not  a 
particle  of  difference  with  him.  She  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  recovered  her  good  looKS, 
but  she  would  in  time.  She  was  improving 
every  day,  and  many  pronounced  her  hand- 
somer than  before  her  sickness,  for  where 
there  had  been  perhaps,  a  superabundance 
of  colour  and  health  there  was  now  a  pen- 
sive, subdued  beauty,  preferred  by  some  to 
the  more  glowing,  dashing  style  which  hod 
formerly  distinguished  Emth  Hastings  from 
ev^y  one  else  in  Shannondale.  Something 
like  this .  he  said  to  her,  but  Edith  only 
laughed  and  continued  her  crotcheting.won- 
di'iiiig  how  she  should  manage  to  introduce 
Orace  Athertoa.  It  was  already  half -past 
ei^'ht,  Victor  might  soon  be  home,  and  if  she 
spoke  to  him  that  night  she  must  begin  at 
once.  Clearing  her  throat,  and  making  a 
feint  to  cough,  she  plunged  abruptly  into  the 
subject  by  saying,  '  Richard,  why  have  you 
never  married  ?  Diln't  you  ever  see  any* 
body  you  loxed  well  enough ?  ' 

Richard's  heart  gave  one  great  throb  and 
then  grew  still,  for  Edith  had  stumbled  upon 
cho  very  thing  uppermost  in  his  mind.  What 
made  her  ?  Surely,  there  was  a  Providence 
in  it.  ^was  an  omen  of  good,  boding  suc- 
cess to  his  suit,  and  aft«r  a  moment  be  re- 
plied, 

*  Strange  that  you  and  I  shonlii  both  be 


thinking  of  matrimony.  Do  you  know  tlwt 
my  dreaming  you  were  dead  ia  a  aign  thaife 
you  will  soon  be  married  f  ' 

'  I,  Mr.  Harrington  1 '  and  Edith  started 
quickly,  '  The  sien  it  not  true.  I  shall  nerer 
marry,  never.  I  shall  live  here  always,  if 
you'll  let  me,  but  I  do  want  you  to  have  • 
wife.  Yon  will  be  lo  much  happier,  I  think. 
Shall  I  propose  one  for  you  1 ' 

'Edith,'  Richard  answered,  'sit  cloae  to 
me  while  I  tell  you  of  one  I  onoe  wished  to 
make  my  wife,' 

'  Edith,  in  my  early  manhood  I  loved  • 
young  girl,  and  I  thought  my  affection  re* 
turned,  but  a  wealthier,  older  man  came  be* 
tween  us,  and  she  chose  his  riches  in  prefer* 
ence  to  walking  in  my  shadow,  for  such  she 
termed  my  father.' 

'  But  she's  repented,  Mr.  Harrington — she 
surely  has, '  and  Edith  dropped  her  work  i^ 
her  earnestness  to  defend  Grace  Ath'^rton. 
'  She  ia  sorry  for  what  she  made  you  suffer  ; 
she  has  loved  you  through  all,  and  would  be 
yours  now  if  you  wish  it,  I  am  sure.  Yoa 
do  wish  it,  Richard.  You  will  forgive  Grace 
Atherton,'  and  in  her  excitement  Edith 
knelt  before  him,  pleading  for  her  friend. 

Even  before  he  answered  her  she  knew  she 
pleaded  in  vain,  but  she  was  not  prepared 
for  what  followed  the  silence  Richard  waa 
first  to  break. 

'  Graoe  Atherton  can  never  be  more  to  me 
than  what  she  is,  a  tried,  respected, 
friend.  My  boyish  passion  perished  long  ago. 
and  into  my  later  life  anofiher  love  has 
crept,  compared  with  which  my  first  was  as 
the  darkness  to  the  full  noonday.  I  did  not 
think  to  talk  of  this  to-night,  but  something 
compels  me  to  do  so  ;  tells  me  the  time  luia 
come,  and  Edith,  you  must  hear  me  before 
you  speak,  but  sit  here  where  I  can  touch 
you,  and  when  I'm  through  if  what  I've 
said  meets  with  a  responsive  chord,  lay  your 
hand  in  mine,  and  I  shall  know  the  nature 
of  your  answer. ' 

It  was  coming  now — the  scene  which  Ar- 
thur foresaw  when,  sitting  in  the  Deering 
woods,  with  life  and  sense  crushed  out,  he 
gave  his  Edith  up  to  one  more  worthy  than 
himself.  It  was  the  forshadowing  of  the 
'  Sacrifice,'  the  first  step  taken  toward  it, 
and  as  one  who,  seeing  his  destiny  wrap- 
ping itself  about  him  fold  on  fold,  sita  down 
stunned  and  powerless,  so  Edith,  sat  just 
where  he  oade  her  sit,  and  listened  to  his 
story. 

'  Years  ago,  Edith,  a  solitary,  wretched 
man  I  lived  in  my  dark  world  alone,  weary 
of  life,  weary  oi  everything,  and  in  my 
weariness  I  was  even  be<»inning  to  question 
the  justice  of  my  Creator  for  having  dealt 
■o  harshly  with   me,  when   one   day  a  wee 
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liM^vinffinc  bird,  whose  mother  nest  h»d 
beoo  made  desolate,  fluttered  down  at  my 
feet,  tired  like  myself,  and  footsore  even 
vriik  the  ahort  distance  it  had  come  oix  life's 
ronf^^b  journey.  There  was  a  note  in  the 
voice  of  this  singing  bird  which  spoke  to  me 
of  the  past,  and  so  my  interest  grew  in  the 
helpless  thing  until  at  last  it  came  to  nestle 
at  my  side,  not  timidly,  for  such  was  not 
it's  nature,  but  as  if  it  had  a  rieht  to  be 
thHr»— a  right  to  be  caressed;  and  loved  as  I 
caressed  and  loved  it,  for  I  did  learn  to  love 
it,  Bdith,  so  much,  oh,  so  much,  and  the 
sound  of  it's  voice  was  sweet<er  to  me  than 
ti>e  music  of  the  Swedish  nightingale,  who  has 
filled  the  world  with  wonder. 

'  Years  flew  by,  and  what  at  first  had 
benn  a  tiny  fled  tiling,  became  a  very  queen 
of  birds,  and  the  blind  man's  heart  throbbed 
with  pride  when- he  heard  people  say  of  his 
darling  that  she  was  marvellously  fair.  He 
knew  it  was  not  for  him  to  look  upon  her 
dark,  rich,  glowing  beauty,  but  he  stamped 
her  features  upon  his  mind  in  characters 
which  could  not  be  effaced,  and  always  in 
his  dreams  her  face  sat  on  his  pillow,  watch- 
ing while  he  slept,  and  when  he  woke  bent 
over  him,  whispering,  "Poor  blind  man," 
just  as  the  young  bird  had  whispered  ere  it's 
home  was  in  his  bosom. 

'Edith,  that  face  is  always  with  me,  and 
should  it  precede  me  to  the  better  land,  I 
shall  surely  know  it  from  all  the  shining 
throng.  1  sliall  know  my  singing  bird, 
which  brought  to  our  darkened  liousehold 
the  glorious  daylight,  just  as  Arthur  St. 
Claire  said  she  would  when  he  asked  me  to 
takn  her. ' 

From  the  ottoman  where  Edith  sat  there 
came  a  low,  cho..ing  sound,  but  it  died 
away  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  hands 
locked  so  firmly  together  that  the  taper 
nails  made  indentation  in  the  tender  flesh, 
she  listened,  while  Richard  continued  : 

'  It  is  strange  no  one  has  robbed  me  of 
my  gem.  Perhaps  they  spared  me  in  their 
pity  for  my  misfortune.  At  all  events,  no 
one  has  come  between  us,  not  even  Arthur 
St.  Glaire,  who  is  every  way  a  desirable 
match  for  her.' 

Again  that  choked,  stifled  moan,  and  a 
ring  of  blood  told  where  the  sharp  nail  had 
been,  bat  Edith  heeded  nothing  save  Rich- 
ard's voice  saying  to  her, 

*  You  have  heard  of  little  streams  trick- 
ling from  the  heart  of  some  grim  old  moun- 
tain, growing  in  size  and.  strength  as  they 
adraneed..  until  at  last  they  became  a 
mighty  riv«ir,  whose  coarse  nothing  could 
impede.  Such,  Edithv  ia>  my  lave  for  that 
singing  bird.  Little  by  little,'  inch  by  inch, 
ithae  grown  in  its    intensity  until  there  is 


not  m  pulsation  of  my  being  which 
does  not  bear  with  it  thouirhts  of  her. 
But  my  bird  is  voung  while  I  am  old. 
Her  mate  should  be  one  on  whose 
head  the  summer  dews  are  resting^ 
one  more  like  Arthur  St.  Claire,  and  npt  an 
owl  of  forty  years  growth  like;  but  she  has 
not  chosen  such  an  one,  and  hop^  has  whis- 
pered to  the  tough  old  owl  that  bis  bright* 
eyed  dove  might  be  coaxed  into  his  nest; 
might  fold  her  wings  there  forever,  nor  seek 
to  fly  away.  If  this  could  be,  Edith.  Oh, 
if  this  could  be,  I'd  guard  that  dove  so  ten> 
derly  that  not  a  feather  should  be  ruffled, 
and  the  winds  of  heaven  should  not  blow 
too  roughly  Ou  my  iarling.  I'd  line  her 
cage  all  over  over  vith  gold  and  precious 
stones,  but  the  mott  costly  gem  of  all  should 
be  the  mighty  uns^ieakable  love  I'd  bear  to 
her.  Aye,  that  I  do  bear  her  now,  Edith, — 
my  daylight,  my  Lie.  You  surely  compre- 
hend me;  tell  me,  then,  can  all  this  oe! 
(xive  me  the  token  I  desire.' 

He  stretched  out  his  groping  hand, 
which  swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  empty 
air,  but  felt  the  clasp  of  no  soft  fingers  cling- 
ing to  it,  and  a  wistful,  troubled  Took  set- 
tled upon  the  face  of  the  blind  man,  just  as 
a  chill  of  fear  was  settling  upon  his  heart. 

'  Edith,  darling,  wliere  are  you  7'  and  nis 
hand  sought  the  ottoman  where  she  had 
been,  but  where  she  was  not  now, 

Noislessly,  as  he  talked,  she  crept  away  to 
the  lounge  in  the  corner,  where  she  crouch- 
ed like  a  frightened  deer,  her  flesh  creeping 
with  nervous  terror,  and  her  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  man  who  had  repeated  her  name, 
asking  where  she  was. 

'Here,  Richard,'  she  answered  at  last, 
her  eyelids  involuntarily  closing  whm 
she  saw  him  rising,  and  knew  he  was  coming 
toward  her. 

She  had  forgotton  her  promise  to  Arthur 
that  she  would  not  an  -ver  Richard  .'No,* 
should  he  ask  her  to  be  his  wife;  that,  liktv 
Nina's  '  scratching  out^ '  was  null  and  void, 
aa4  when  he  knelt  beside  her,  she  said  half 
bitterly. 

*  It  must  not  be  ;  the  singing  bird  cannot 
mate  with  the  owl !' 

Instantly  there  broke  from  the  blind  maa** 
lip8<a  cry  of  agony  so  painful,  so  reproachful 
in  its  tone,  that  Edith  repented  her  in- 
sulting words,  and  winding  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  having 
so  cruelly  mocked  him. 

'  You  called  yourself  so  first,'  she  nodded, 
'  or  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it.  Forgive 
tn«b  Richard,  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  could  not 
thus  pain  the  noblest,  truest  friend  I  ever 
had.    Eor^ivc  your  siaging  bird;  Sha  mtnlf 
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{did  not  mean  it,'  and  Edith  pressed h  r  burn- 
ing cheeks  agfunst  his  own. 

\Vuat  was  it  she  did  not  ummi  ?  That  it 
'Could  not  be,  or  that  it  was  an  owl  ?  He 
asked  himself  the  qrestion  many  times  dar- 
ing the  moment  of  silence  which  interrcn- 
«d  ;  then  he  as  felt  her  still  dining  to  him, 
his  love  for  her  rolled  back  upon  him  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  kneeline  before  her 
as  the  slave  to  his  master,  he  pleaded  with 
her  again  to  say  it  could  be,  the  great  hap- 
piness he  had  dared  to  hope  for. 

'  Is  there  any  other  man  whom  my  darling 
«zpects  to  marry  ?'  he  asked,  and  Edith  was 
l^lad  he  put  the  question  in  this  form,  as 
without  ^^r'^varication  she  could  promptly 
«nfcwer 

'  No,  RioUard,  there  is  none. ' 

'  Then  you  may  learn  to  love  me, '  Richard 
•aid.  '  I  can  wait,  I  can  wait ;  but  must  it  be 
very  long  ?  The  days  will  be  so  dreary,  and 
I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am  lost  if  you  re- 
fuse. Don't  make  lay  darkness  darker, 
Edith.' 

He  laid  hie  head  upon  her  lap,  still  kneel- 
ing before  her,  the  iron-willed  man  kneeling 
to  the  weak  young  girl,  whose  hands  were 
iolded  ^oge'/iic  like  blocks  of  iron,  and  gave 
him  back  no  answering  caress,  only  the 
worr**  ' 

'  Iv  iohard,  I  can';.  It's  too  sudden.  I  have 
thovjght  of  you  always  as  my  elder 
brother.  Be  my  brother,  Richard.  Take 
Xfie  as  your  sister,  won't  you  V 

'  Oh,  I  want  you  for  my  wife,'  and  his 
▼oica  was  full  of  pleading  pathos.     '  I  want 

Jrott  in  my  bosom.  I  need  you  there,  dar> 
ing.  Need  some  one  to  comfort  me.  I've 
su^red  so  much,  for  your  sake,  too.  Oh, 
Eklith,  my  early  manhood  was  wasted  ;  I've 
reached  the  autumn  time,  and  the  gloom 
W:bich  wrapped  me  then  in  its  black  folds 
lies  around  me  still,  and  will  you  refuse  to 
^r9W  over  my  pathway  a  single  ray  of  sun- 
light ?  i^o,  no,  Edith,  you  won't,  you  can't. 
I've  loved  you  too  much.  I've  lost  too 
much.  I'm  growing  old — and — oh.  Birdie, 
Birdie,  I'm  blind  I  I'm  blind  1' 

She  did  not  rightly  interpret  his  sufTering 
fov  her  sake.  She  thought  he  meant  his 
present  pain,  and  she  sought  to  sooth 
him  as  best  sbe  could  without  raising  hopes 
that  n.)Ver  could  be  realized.  He  understood 
her  at  last  ;  knew  the  heart  he  offered  her 
was  cast  ba'jk  upon  him,  and  rising  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  he  felt  his  m  ay  Mck  to  his 
ohaii'k  and  burying  hia  head  upon  a  iable 
attending  nenr,  sobbed  as  Edith  had  never 
beard  man  sob  before,  not  even  Arthur  St. 
Claire,  when  in  the  Deering  Woods  he  had 
rocked  to  and  fro  in  hiu  ereat  agony.  Sobs 
they  were  which    seemed  to   rerd  his  broad 


chest  asunder,  and  Edith  stopped  her  ears  to 
shut  out  the  dreadful  sound. 

But  hark,  what  is  it  he  is  saying  ?  Bditti 
fain  would  know,  and  listening  intently,  she 
hears  him  unconsciously  whispering  to  him- 
self, '  Oh,  Edith,  was  it  for  this  that  I  saved 
{rou  from  the  Rhine,  periling  my  life  and 
osing  my  eyesight?  Better  that  you  had 
died  in  the  deep  waters  than  that  I  should 
meet  this  hour  of  anguish.' 

'Richard,  Richard  !'  and  Edith  fairly 
screamed  as  she  flew  across  the  floor.  •  Lift- 
ing up  his  head  she  pillowed  it  upon  her 
bosom,  and  showering  kisses  upon  his 
quivering  lips,  said  to  him,  'Tell  me,  ami 
that  Swedish    baby,  I  that  Eloise  Temple  ?' 

He  nodded  in  reply,  and  EMith  continued, 

'  I  the  child  for  whof e  sake  you  were  made 
blind  !  Why  have  you  not  told  me  before'? 
I  could  not  then  have  wounded  you  so  cniel- 
ly.  How  can  I  show  my  ei  ihitude?  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,  Richard  ;  not  worthy  to 
bear  your  name,  much  less  to  be  your  bride, 
but  such  as  I  am  take  me.  I  cannot  longer 
refuse.  Will  you,  Richard  ?  May  I  be  your 
wiffl  f ' 

She  knelt  before  him  now  ;  hers  was  the 
supplicating  posture,  and  when  he  shook  his 
head,  she  continued, 

'  You  think  it  a  sudden  change,  and  so  it 
is,  but  I  mean  it.  I'm  in  earnest.  I  do  love 
you  dearly,  oh,  so  dearly,  and  by  and  by  I 
shall  love  you  a  great  deal  more.  Answer 
me — may  I  be  your  wife  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  temptation,  and  Richard 
Harrington  reeled  from  side  to  side  like  a 
broken  reed,  while  his  lips  vainly  essayed  to 
speak  the  words  his  generous  nature  bade 
them  speak.  He  could  not  see  the  eagerness 
of  the  fair  young  face  upturned  to  his — the 
clear,  truthful  light  shining  in  Edith's  beau- 
tiful dark  eyes,  telling  better  than  words 
oonld  tell  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  desire 
to  join  her  sweet  spring  life  with  his  autumn 
days.  He  could  not  see  this,  else  human 
flesh  would  have  proved  too  weak  to  say 
what  he  did  say  at  last. 

'  No,  my  darling,  I  cannot  accept  a  love 
born  of  gratitude  and  nothing  more.  You 
remembMsr  a  former  conversation  coneeming 
this  Eloise  when  you  told  me  you  were  glad 
you  were  not  ifhe,  as  in  case  yon  were  yoa 
should  feel  comotlled  to  be  grateful,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  nrhere  s  vou  would  rather 
render  your  services  to  me  from  love.  Edith, 
that  remark  pre^rented  me  from  telling  you 
then  that  you  were  Eloise,  the  Swedish 
mother's  baby.' 

Never  before  had  the  words  'that  Swedish 
mother '  touched  so  tender  a .  ehord  in 
Edith's  heail;  as  now,  and  forgetting  every- 
tJiing  in  her   intense  desire  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  her  own  early  hiatory,  the  exoUim- 
ed,  *  You  know  my  mother,  Riohard.  You 
have  heard  her  voice,  seen  her  face  ;  now  tell 
me  of  her,  please.  Where  is  ahe  t  And  Marie, 
too,  for  there  was  a  Marie.  Let's  forset  all 
tliat's  been  said  within  the  last  half  hour. 
Let's  begin  anew,  making  believe  it's  yester- 
day instead  of  now,  and,  when  the  story  is 
•nded,  ask  me  again  if  the  singing  bird  can 
mate  with  the  eagle.  The  grand,  royal  eagle, 
Riohard,  is  the  Mst  similitude  for  you,'  and 
foroiug  herself  to  sit  upon  his  knee,  she  put 
her  arras  around  his  neck  bidding  him  again 
tell  her  of  her  mother. 

With  the  elastic  buoyancy  of  youth  Edith 
eould  easily  shake  off  the  gloom  which  for  a 
few  brief  moments  had  shrouded  her  like  a 
pall,  but  not  so  with  Richard.  *  The  singing- 
bird  must  not  mate  with  the  owl, '  rang  con- 
tinually in  his  ears.  It  was  her  real  senti- 
ment lie  knew,  and  his  heart  ached  so  hard 
as  he  thought  how  he  had  staked  his  all  on 
her  and  lost  it. 

*  Begin, '  she  said,  '  Tell  me  where  yon  first 
met  my  mother. ' 

Richard  heaved  a  sigh  which  smote  heavily 
on  Edith's  ear,  for  she  guessed  of  what  he 
was  thinking,  and  she  longed  to  reissure 
him  of  her  intention  to  be  his  wife  here- 
after,  bnt  he  was  about  to  speak  and  she  re- 
mained  silent. 

'  Your  mother,'  he  aaid,  '  was  a  Swede  by 
birth,  and  her  marvellous  beauty  first  at- 
tracted your  father,  whose  years  were  double 
her  own. ' 

'  I'm  so  glad,  interrupted  Edith,  *  As  muoh 
at  twenty-one  years  older,  wasn't  ho  ?' 

'  More  than  that,'  answered  Riohard,  a  half 

S leased,  half  bitter  smile  playing  over  his 
ark  face.  'Forgive  me,  darling,  but  I'm 
afraid  he  was  not  as  goo'^'  a  man  as  he  should 
have  been,  or  as  kind  to  his  young  wife. 
When  I  first  saw  her  she  lived  in  a  cottage 
alone,  and  he  was  gone.  She  missed  him 
■adly,  and  her  sweet  voice  seemed  full  of 
tears  as  the  sang  her  girl  baby  to  sleep.  You 
have  her  voice,  Edith,  and  its  tones  came 
back  to  me  the  first  tiqie  I  ever  heard  you 
speak.  But  I  was  telling  of  your  father. 
He  waa  dissipated,  selfish  and  unprincipled, 
—affectionate  and  kind  to  Petrea  one  day, 
eold,  hard  and  Inrutai  the  next.  Still  she 
loved  him  and  clung  to  him,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  her  child.  You  were  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  Edith,  and  I  loved  you  so 
much  l^t  when  I  knew  you  had  fallen  from 
a  bluff  into  the  river  I  unhesitatingly  plung- 
ed after  you.' 

'  I  remember  it, '  cried  Edith,  '  I  certainly 
do,  or  else  it  was  afterwards  told  to  me  so 
often  that  it  seems  a  reality.' 

'  The  latter  is  probably  the  fact, '  returned 


Riohard.  '  You  were  too  younff  to  retain 
any  vivid  recollections  of  that  fall. ' 

Still  Edith  persisted  that  she  did  remem- 
ber the  faoe  of  a  little  girl  in  the  water  as 
she  looked  over  the  rock,  and  of  bendinp  to 
touoh  the  arm  extended  toward  hei*.  She 
remembered  Bingen,  too,  with  its  purple 
grapef  ;  else  why  had  she  been  haunted  all 
her  life  with  vine-clad  hills  and  plaintive 
airs. 

'  Your  mother  sang  to  you  the  airs,  while 
your  nurse,  whose  name  I  think  was  Marie, 
told  vou  of  the  grapes  growing  on  the  hills,' 
said  tliohard.  '  She  was  a  faithful  creature, 
greatly  attached  to  yonr  mother,  but  a  bit- 
ter for  of  your  father.  I  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  shadow  stealing  over  me  to'pay 
much  heed  to  my  friends,  and  after  they  left 
Germany  I  lost  sight  of  them  eiritirely,  nor 
dreamed  that  the  little  girl  Nvho  came  to  me 
that  October  morning  was  my  baby  Eloise. 
Your  voice  always  puzzled  me,  and  some- 
thing I  overheard  you  saying  to  Grace  one 
day  about  your  mysterious  hauntings  of  this 
past,  together  with  an  old  song  of  Petrea's 
which  you  sang,  gave  me  my  first  suspicion 
as  to  who  yon  were,  and  decided  me  upon 
that  trip  to  New  York.  Going  first  to  the 
Asylum  of  which  yon  were  once  an  inmate, 
I  managed  after  much  diligent  inquiry  to 

Erocure  the  address  of  the  woman  who 
rought  yoa  there  when  yon  were  about 
three  years  old.  I  had  but  little 
hope  of  finding  her,  but  determining  to 
persevere  I  sought  out  the  htimble  cottage 
m  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  inhabited 
by  an  elderly  woman,  who  denied  all  know> 
ledge  of  Edith  Hastings  until  told  that  I 
was  Richard  Harrinfi;ton.  Then  her  mi^nner 
changed  at  once,  and  to  my  delight  I  Heard 
that  she  was  Marie's  sister.  She  own«d  the 
cottage,  had  lived  there  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  saw  your  mother  die.  Petrea, 
it  seems,  had  left  her  husband,  intending  to 
return  to  Sweden,  but  sickness  overtook 
her,  and  ohe  died  in  New  York,  committing 
you  to  the  faithful  Marie's  care  in  preference 
to  your  father's.  Such  was  her  dread  of 
him  that  she  made  Marie  swear  to  keep  your 
existence  a  secret  from  him,  lest  he  should 
take  you  back  to  a  place  where  she  had  been 
so  wretched,  and  where  i  \\  the  influences, 
she  thought,  were  bad  She  would  rather 
you  should  be  poor,  she  said,  than  to  be 
brought  up  by  him,  and  as  a  means  of  elud- 
ing discovery,  she  said  yon  should  not  bear 
his  name,  and  with  her  dying  tears  she 
baptised  you  Edith  Hastings.  After  her 
decease  Marie  wrote  to  him,  that  both 
of  yon  were  dead,  and  he  came  on  at  once, 
seemed  very  penitent  and  sort/  when  it  WM 
tooiate.'  •■■■'-       >   -■'■>>    ■   ■-    ,  •»  • 
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*  Where  wm  his  home?'  Edith  Mked| 
Mgerly  ;  and  Riohard  replied, 

*  That  i>  one  thing  I  neglected  to  inquire, 
bat  when  I  met  him  in  Europe  I  had  the  im- 
preeiion  that  it  wae  in  the  VVettern  or  South* 
weatemttatee/ 

'  Is  he  atill  alive  ?'  Edith  asked  afoiin, 
a  daughter's  love  slowly  gathering  in  her 
heart  in  apite  of  the  father  a  cruelty  to  the 
mother. 

'No,'  returned  Richard.  'Marie,  who 
kept  sight  of  his  movements,  wrote  to  her 
lister  some  years  since  that  he  was  dead, 
though  when  he  died,  or  how,  Mrs.  Jamie- 
ton  Old  not  know.  She,  too,  was  ill  when 
he  came  to  her  house,  and  consequently  never 
■aw  him  herself.' 

'  And  the  asylum — how  came  I  there  ?' 
•aid  E  li^,  and  Richard  replied, 

'  It  seems  your  mother  was  an  orphan,  and 
had  no  near  relatives  to  whom  you  could  be 
sent,  and  as  Marie  was  then  too  poor  and  de« 
pendent  to  support  you  she  placed  you  in 
the  asylum  as  Edith  Hastings,  visiting  you 
occasionally  until  she  went  back  to  France, 
her  native  countiy.  Her  intention  was  to 
return  in  a  few  months,  but  a  violent  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  came  upon  her, 
depriving  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
and  confining  her  to  her  bed  for  years,  and 
so  prevented  her  from  coming  back.  Mrs. 
Jamiesop,  however,  kept  her  informed  with 
regard  to  yon,  and  told  me  that  Marie  was 
greaily  pleased  when  she  heard  you  were 
with  me,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  same 
Richard  Harrington  wbo  had  saved  your  life, 
and  of  whom  her  mistress  had  often  talked. 
Marie  is  better  now,  and  when  I  saw  her 
sister  more  than  a  year  ago,  she  was  hoping 
she  might  soon  re- visit  America.  I  left  di- 
rections for  her  to  visit  Collingwood,  and  for 
several  months  I  looked  for  her  a  little,  re- 
solving if  siie  came, to  question  her  minutely 
concerning  your  father.  He  must  have  left 
a  fortune,  Edith,  which  by  right  is  yours, 
if  we  can  prove  that  you  are  his  child,  and 
with  Marie's  aid  I  hope  to  do  this  sometime. 
I  have,  however,  almost  given  her  up  ;  but 
now  that  yon  know  all  I  will  go  again  to 
New  York,  and  seek  another  interview  with 
Mrs.  Jamiespn.  Would  it  please  you  to  have 
the  little  orphan,  Edich  Hastings,  turn  out 
to  ba  an  heircBS  ?' 

'  Not  for  niy  own  sake, '  returned  Edith  ; 
♦but  if  it  would  make  you  love  me  more,  I 
•bould  like  it, '  and  she  clung  closer  to  him 
AS  he  replied, 

*  Darling,  that  could  not  be.  I  loved  you 
with  all  the  powers  I  had,  even  before  I 
knew  you  were  Petrea's  child.  Beautiful 
Petrea  I  I  think  you  must  be  like  her,  Edith, 
Moept  that  you  are  taller.     She    was    your 


father's  second  wife.  This  I  knew  in 
Oermanv,  and  also  that  there  was  a  child 
of  Mr.  Temple's  first  marriage,  a  little  girl, 
he  said. ' 

'  A  child— a  littU  girl,'  and  Edith  started 
qoiokly,  but  the  lightning  flash  which  had 
once  gleamed  across  her  bewildered  mind, 
when  in  the  Den  she  stood  ganng  at  the 

Eicture  of  Miggie  Bernard,  £d  not  come 
auk  to  her,  neither  did  she  remember 
Arthur's  story,  so  much  like  Richard's^  She 
only  thought  that  possibly  there  was  some- 
where in  the  world  a  dear,  half -sister,  vrhom 
she  should  lore  so  mucli,  could  she  only  find 
her.  Edith  was  a  famous  oatii.e -builder, 
and  forgetting  that  this  half-sister,  were  she 
living,  would  be  much  older  than  herself, 
she  thought  of  her  only  as  a  school-gi- 1, 
whose  home  should  be  at  Collingwood,  and 
on .  whom  Mrs.  Richard  Harrington  wonid 
lavish  so  much  affection,  wasting  on  her  the 
surplus  love  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
given  to  the  father— husband.  How  then 
was  her  castle  destroyed,  when  Riohard  said, 

'  She,  too,  is  dead,  so  Mrs.  Jamieson  told 
me,  and  there  is  none  of  the  family  left  save 
you.' 

'  I  wish  I  knew  where  mother  was  buried, ' 
Edith  sighed,  her  tears  falling  to  the  memory 
of  her  girl  mother,  whose  features  it  seemed 
to  her  she  could  recall,  as  well  as  a  death- 
bed scene,  when  somebody  with  white  lips 
and  mournful  black  eyes  clasped  her  in  her 
arms  and  prayed  that  God  would  Mess  her, 
and  enable  her  always  to  do  right. 

It  might  have  been  a  mere  fancy,  but  to 
Edith  it  was  a  reality,  and  she  said  within 
herself, 

'Tes,  darling  mother,  I  will  do  rifliht,  and 
as  I  am  sure  you  would  approve  my  giving 
myself  to  Richard,  so  I  will  be  his  wife. ' 

One  wild,  longing,  painful  throb  her  heart 
gave  to  the  past  when  she  had  hoped  for 
other  bridegroom  tha^.  the  middle-aged  man 
on  whose  knee  she  sat,  and  then  laying  her 
hot  face  against  his  bearded  cheek,  she 
whispered, 

'  You've  told  the  story,  Richard.  It  does 
not  need  Mane  to  confirm  it,  though  she,  too, 
will  come  sometime,  to  tell  me  who  I  am,  but 
when  she  comes,  I  shan't  be  Edith  Hastings, 
shall  I  ?  The  initials  won't  be  changed, 
though.  They  will  be  "E.  H."  still -Edith 
Harrington.  It  has  not  a  bad  sound,  has 
if 

'Don't,  darling,,  please  don't,'  and  Rich- 
ard's voice  had  in  it  a  tone  nmch  like  that 
which  first  rang  through  the  room,  when 
Edith  said, 

'  It  cannot  be.' 

'  Richard, '  and  Edith  took  his  cold  face 
between    her    soft,  warm  hands,   '  Richard, 
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won't  you  let  the  singing  bird  call  you  hus- 
band? If  you  don't,  she  will  fly  awar  to 
aome  one  eUe,  who  will  fdzm  her  songs.  I 
thought  yon  loved  me,  Richard.'  ' 

'  *Oh,  JBdith,  my  praoiDas  Bdith  I  If  I 
iknew  I  could  make  the  love  ^ow  where  it 
fa  not  ffrowing*-the  rij^ht  kind  of  love,  I 
meaUt— 1  would  not  hesitate ;  but,  darling, 
Bichard  Harrington  would  die  a  thousand 
dpaths'  rather  than  take  you  to  his  bosom  an 
unloving  wife.  RememW  that,  and  do  not 
mock  me ;  do  not  deceive  me.  You  think 
BOW  in  the  first  flush  of  your  gratitude  to 
me  for  having  saved  your  life  and  in  your 
pity  for  my  blindness,  that  you  cau  do  any- 
thins;  bnt  wait  awhile — consider  well — 
think  how  I  shall  be  old  while  you  are 
young, — a  tottering,  gray-hairod  man,  while 
your  blood  still  retains  the  lieat  of  youth. 
The  Harringtons  live  long;  I  may  see  a  hun- 
dred.' 

'  And  I  shall  then  be  seventy -nine  ;  not  so 
vast  a  difference, '  interrupted  Edith. 

'  No,  not  a  vast  di£ference  then, '  Richard 
rejoined,  'but  'tis  not  then  I  dread.  Tis 
now,  tha  next  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  I  shall  be  slowly  decaying,  while  you 
will  be  ripening  into  a  matured,  motherly 
beauty,  dearer  to  your  husband  than  all  your 
girliah  lovalinesa.  'Tis  then  that  I  dread 
via  oontraal  in  you  ;  not  when  both 
are  old,  and,  Edith,  remember  this, 
you  can  never  be  old  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I 
oan  never  see  you.  I  may  feel  that  your 
smooth,  velvety  flesh  is  Mrr>nkled,  that  your 
shinintr  hair  is  thin,  your  soft  round  arms 
more  sinewy  and  hard,  but  I  cannot  see  it, 
and  in  my  heart  I  shall  cherish  ever  the 
image  I  first  loved  as  Edith  Hastings.  You, 
on  the  contrary,  will  watch  the  work  of 
death  go  on  in  me,  will  see  my  hair  turn 
gray,  my  form  bes;in  to  stoop,  my  hand  to 
tremble^  my  eyes  grow  blear  and  watery, 
and  when  all  this  has  come  to  pass,  won't 
vou  sicken  of  the  shanky  old  man  and  sigh 
for  a  younsrer,  more  vigoruas  companion  ?' 

'  Not  unless  you  show  me  such  horrid  pio- 
tures, '  Edith  sobbed,  impetuously,  for  in  tier 
heart  of  hearts  she  felt  the  trutiS  of  every 
word  hto  uttered,  and  her  whole  sou!  revolt- 
ed against  the  view  presented  to  her  of  the 
coming  time. 

'But  she  would  oonq^uer  such  feelings — she 
weald  be  his  wife,  and  drying  her  eyes  she 
said,  '  I  can  give  you  my  decision  now  as 
well  as  at  any  other  time,  but  if  you  prefer 
it,  I  will  wait  for  weeks  and  then  bring  you 
the  same  anwer  I  make  you  now — I  will  be 
your  wife. ' 

'  I  dare  not  hope  it.'  returned  Richard, 
•  You  will  change  your  mind,  I  faar,  but 
Edith,  if  you  do  not, — if   you  promiae  to  be 


mine,  don't  forsake  me  afterwards,  for  I 
should  surely  die,'  and  as  if  he  already  fait 
tha  agony  it  would  cost  him  to  give  his  dar- 
ling up  after  he  had  once  possessed  her,  he 
clasped  his  hands  upon  his  heart,  whiqh 
throbbed  so  rapidly  that  Edith  heard  its 
muffled  beat  and  saw  its  rise  and  fall.  '  I 
could  not  lose  you  and  still  live  on  withoat 
you,  Edith,'  and  he  spoke  impetuously. 
'  You  won't  desert  me,  if  you  promise  onoe.' 
'  Never,  never, '  she  answered,  and  with  a 

f;ood  night  kiss  upon  her  lips  she  went  out 
rom  the  presence  of  the  man  she  already 
looked  upon  as  her  future  husband,  breath- 
ing freer  when  she  stood  within  the  hall 
where  he  was  not,  and  freer  still  when  in  her 
own  chamber  there  was  a  greater  distanoe 
between  them. 

Alas,  for  Edith,  and  a  thousand  timaa 
alas,  for  poor,  poor  Richard  I 

,  ..i! 

CHAPTER  XXV.  ,    ■  . 

DEflninr, 

Not  for  one  moment  did  Edith  waver  in 
her  purpose,  and  lest  Richard  should  sua* 
peot  what  he  could  not  see,    she    afi'ected  a 

gayety  in  his  presence  sadly  at  variance  with 
er  real  feaungs.  Never  had  her  merry 
laugh  rans  out  so  frequently  befoi  him— 
never  had  ner  wit  been  one  half  so  sp^kling, 
and  whan  he  passed  his  hands  over  har 
flushed  chceU,  feeling  how  hot  it  was,  ha 
said  to  liimself,  '  The  rosita  are  coming  back, 
she  cannot  be  unhappy, '  and  every  line  and 
lineament  of  the  blind  man's  faca-.  glowed 
with  the  new-born  joy  springing  up  within 
his  heart,  and  making  the  world  around  him 
one  grand  jubilee. 

Victor  was  quick  to  note  the  changes  in 
his  master,  and  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  truth,  he  once  asked  Edith,  'What 
made  Mr.  Harrington  s  young  and  almost 
boyish,  acting  ^s  men  were  supposed  to  act 
when  they  were  just  engaged  ?' 

'  Victor,'  said  Edith,  after  a  moment's  re* 
flection,   '  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?' 

*  Certainly, '  he  replied.  '  What  is  i^ 
pray  ?  Is  Mr.  Harrington  matrimonially  in* 
clined  ?' 

Judith's  heart  yearned  for  sympathy — for 
some  one  to  sustain  her — to  keep  her  from 
fainting  by  the  wayside,  and  as  she  could 
not  confide  in  Grace,  Victor  was  her  only  re- 
maining refuge.  He  had  been  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  her  childish  secrets,  entering 
into  her  feelings  as  rapidly  and  e^'en 
more  demonstratively  than  any  femala 
friend  could  have  done.  Richard  would  t'^ll 
him,  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  was  sett  led, 
and    as    she    knew      now     that     it      was 
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scltled,  why  not  speak  first  an4  fo  D»ve  him 
the  tjropble.  thus  deoiding,  sU^  replied  to 
his  question, 

'  Yes,  Riotard  ts  going  to  be  married  ;  bnt 
you  must  not  let  him  kuow  I  told  you,  till 
the  engagement  is  made  public. ' 

Victor  started,  but  had  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion that  the  young  girl  before  him  was 
the  bride  elect.  His  master  had  once  been 
foolish  enough  to  think  of  her  as  sucli,he  be- 
lieved, but  that  time  was  passed.  Richard 
had  grown  more  sensible,  and  Edith  was  the 
future  wife  of  Arthur  St.  Claire.  Nina 
wopld  not  live  long,  and  after  she  was  dead 
there  would  be  no  further  hindrance  to  a 
match  every  way  so  suitable.  This  was 
Victor's  theory,  und  never  doubting  that  the 
sr.me  idea  had  a  lodgement  in  the  minds  of 
both  Arthur  and  £ditb,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  the  latter  would  de- 
liberately give  herself  to  Richard.  Oraoe 
Atherton,  oii  the  contrary,  would  be  glad  to 
do  it :  she  had  been  coaxing  his  master  toese 
forty  ye^rs,  aud  -had  succeeded  in  winning 
him  at  last  Victor  did  not  fancy  Grace  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  itpoke,  it  was  to  call 
both  his  master  and  Mrs.  Atherton  a  pair  of 
precious  fools.  £dith  looked  wouderingly 
at  him  as  he  raved  on, 

'  I  can't  bear  her,  I  never  could,  since  I 
heard  how  she  abused  you.  Why,  I'd  al- 
most rather  you'd  be  his  wife  than  that  gay 
widow^* 

'  Suppose  I  marry  him  then  in  her  stead, ' 
Edith  said,  laughingly.  'I  verily  believe 
he'd  exchau^u.' 

'Of  course  l^r  would,* 
bitterly.     'The  older   a 
younger  the  girl  he  selects,  and  it^s  a  wonder 
he  didn't  ask  you  first. ' 

'Supposing  he  had?'  returned  Edith, 
bendiug  over  a  geranium  io  hide  her  agita- 
tion.  '  Supposing  he  had,  and  it  was  in* 
stead  of  Grace  to  whom  he  is  engaged. ' 

'  Preposterous  1'  Victor  exclaimed.  'You 
could  uot  do  such  a  thing  in  your  right 
senses.  Why,  I'd  rather  see  you  dead  than 
married  to  your  father.  I  believe  I'd  forbid 
the  banns  myself, '  and  Victor  strode  from 
the  room,  banging  the  door  behind  him,  by 
way  of  impressing  Edith  still  more  forcibly 
with  the  nature  of  his  opinion. 

Edith  was  disappointed.  She  had  expect- 
ed sympathy  at  least  from  Viotor,  had  sure- 
ly thought  he  would  bo  pleased  to  have  her 
for  his  mistress,  and  his  words,  '  I  would 
lather  see  you  dead, '  hurt  her  cruelly.  Per- 
h..pa  everybody  would  say  so.  It  was  an 
unnatural' match,  this  union  of  autumn  and 
spring,  but  she  must  do  something.  Any 
t>'°Jg  was  preferable  to  the  aimless,  listless 
life  sne  was  leading  now.     She  could  not  be 


Victor   answered, 
man   grows,    the 


any  more  wretc'^ed  than  she  was,  and  she 
might  perhaps  be  happier  when  the  worst 
was  over  and  she  knew  for  certain  that  she 
was  Richard's  wife.  His  wife  1  It  made 
her  faint  and  sick  just  to  say  those  two 
words.  What  then  would  the  reality  be  ? 
She  loved  him  dearly  as  a  suardian,  a 
brother,  and  she  might  in  time  love  him  as 
her  husband.  Such  things  had  been.  They 
could  be  again.  Aye,  more,  they  should  be, 
and  determining  henceforth  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  suffer  Viotor  to  believe  it  was 
Grace  instead  of  herself,  she  ran  into  the 
garden,  where  she  knew  Richard  was  walk* 
ing,  and  stealing  to  his  side,  caught  his  arm 
ere  he  was  aware  of  her  presence. 

'  Darlinff,  is  it  you?'  he  asked,  and 
his  dark  face  became  positively  beautiful 
wit*)  the  radiant  love-light  shining  out  all 
over  it. 

Every  day  the  hope  grew  stronger  that 
the  cherished  object  of  his  life  might  be 
realized.  Eklith  did  uot  avoid  him  as  she 
feared  she  would.  On  the  contrary  she 
rather  sought  his  society  than  otherwise, 
never,  however,  speaking  of  the  decision. 
It  was  a  part  of  tne  agreemeat  that  they 
should  not  talk  of  it  until  the  four  weeks 
were  gone,  the  weeks  which  to  Richard 
draggM  so  slowly,  while  to  Edith  they  flew 
on  rapid  wing  ^nd  with  every  rising  sun, 
she  felt  an  addra  pang  as  she  thought  hov.- 
soon  the  twelfth  of  May  would  be  there.  Ir 
wanted  but  four  days  of  it  when  she  joined 
him  in  the  garden,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  their  conversation  Richard  alluded  to 
it  by  asking  playfully,  '  what  day  of  the 
month  it  was  ? ' 

'  The  eighth  ; '  and  Edith's  eyes  closed 
tightly  over  the  tears  struggling  to  gain 
egress,  then  with  a  mighty  effort  she  added, 
laughingly, 

'  When  the  day  after  to-morrow  comes,  it 
will  be  the  tenth,  then  the  eleventh,  then 
the  twelfth,  and  then,  you  know,  I'm  coming 
to  you  in  the  library.  Send  Victor  off  for 
that  evening,  can't  you  ?  He's  sure  to  come 
in  when  I  don't  want  him,  if  he's  here, '  and 
this  she  said  because  she  feared  it  would  be 
harder  to  say  yes  if  Victor's  reproachful 
eyes  should  one  look  upon  her,  as  they  were 
sure  to  do,    if  he  suspected  her  designs. 

Richard  could  not  understand  why  Victor 
must  be  sent  away,  but  anything  Edith 
asked  was  right,  and  he  replied  that  Victor 
should  not  trouble  them. 

'  There,  he's  coming  now  I '  and  Edith 
dropped  the  hand  she  held,  as  if  fearful  lest 
the  Frenchman  should  suspect. 

This  was  not  the  proper  feeling,  she  knew, 
and  returning  to  the  house,  she  shut   herself 
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«p  in  her  room,  orying  bitterly    b«oauM  the 
oonld  not  make  herMif  fe«l  diflbrently  I 

Th«  twelfth  came  at  lait,  not  a  balmy, 
pleasant  day  ae  May  is  wont  to  bring,  bot  a 
rainy.dreary  April  day,  when  the  grey  olonds 
ohaaed  each  other  acrosi  the  'oadensky,  now 
showing  a  disposition  to  hanu  out  patches  of 
blue,  and  aguin  grov^  iug  black  and  heavy  as 
the  fitfnl  showers  oanie  pattering  down. 
Eklith  was  sick.  Tlie  strung  tension  of 
nerves  she  had  endured  for  four  weeks  was 
giviiitr  way.  She  could  not  keep  up  loi^ger  ; 
and  Richard  breakfasted  and  dined  without 
her,  while  with  an  aching  head  she  listened 
to  the  rain  beating  agaius.  her  windows,  and 
watched  the  capricious  clouds  as  they  float- 
ed by.  Many  times  she  wished  it  all  a 
dream  from  which  she  s'lou'.d  awaken  ;  and 
then,  when  she  reflected  that  'twas  a  fearful 
reality,  she  covered  lior  head  with  the  bed 
olothes  and  prayed  that  she  misht  die. 
But  why  pray  for  this  ?  She  need  not  be 
Richard 's  wife  unless  she  chone — he  had 
told  her  so  repeatedly,  and  now  she  too  said 
*  I  will  not  I  Strange  she  had  not  decided 
before,  and  stranger  still  that  she  should  be 
•o  happy  now  she  had  decided  ! 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Orace 
Atlierton  asked  to  be  admitted. 

'Richard  told  me  you  were  sick,'  she 
said,  as  she  sat  down  by  E^h's  side  ;  '  and 
you  do  look  ghostly  white^  What  is  the 
matter,  pray  ? ' 

'  One  of  my  nervous  headaches ; '  and 
Edith  turned  from  the  liglit  so  that  her  face 
should  tell  no  tales  of  the  condict  within. 

'  I  received  a  letter  from  Arthar  last 
night,'  Grace  continued,  'and  thinking 
you  might  like  to  hear  from  Nina,  I  oame 
round  in  tiie  i  aiu  to  tell  you  of  her.  Her 
health  is  somewhat  improved,  and  she  is 
now  under  the  care  of  a  West  Indian  physi- 
cian, who  holds  out  strong  hopes  that  her 
mental  derangement  may  in  time  be  cured. 

Edith  was  (loubly  glad  now  that  she  had 
turned  her  face  away,  for  by  so  doing  she 
Kid  the  tears  which  diopped  so  fast  upon  her 
pillow, 

'  Did  Arthur  mention  me  ?  '  she  asked, 
and  Grac  '  knew  then  that  she  was  crying. 

Still  it  was  better  not  to  withhold  the 
truth,  and  bending  over  her  she    answered, 

'  No,  Edith,  he  did  not.  I  believe  he  is 
really  striving  to  do  right. ' 

'  And  he  will  live  with  Nina  if  she  gets 
well  ?  '  came  next  from  the  depths  of  the 
pillows  where  Edith  lay  half  "^mothered. 

*  Perhaps  so.  Would  you  not  like  to  have 
him  7'  Grace  asked. 

'  Ye-e-e-s.  I  sup-pose  so.  Oh,  I  don't 
knr  or  what  I  like.  I  don't  know  anything 
•voept  that  I  wish  I  was  dead,'   and  the 


silent  WMping  be«am«  a  pAsaionate  SobMng 
as  Edith  snrank  further  from  Grace,  plotaging 
deeper  and  deeper  amung  her  pillows  nBtu 
she  was  nearlv  hidden  from  view, 

Orace  oonld  not  comfort  her  ;  there  wts 
no  comfort  as  she  saw, and  as  Edith  refused  to 
answer  any  of  her  questions  npon  indifferent 
topics,  she  ere  long  took  her  leave,  and  Edith 
was  left  alonr.  She  had  reserved  her  decis- 
ion while  Grace  was  sitting  there,  and  the 
news  from  Florida  was  the  immediate  cause. 
She  should  marry  Richard  now.  and  her 
whole  body  shook  with  the  violence  of  her 
emotions  ;  but  as  the  fiercest  storm  will  In 
time  expend  its  fury,  so  she  grew  still  at 
last,  though  it  was  rather  the  stillness  of 
despair  than  any  healthful,  quieting  influence 
stealing  over  her.  She  hated  herself  because 
she  could  not  feel  an  overwhelming  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  Nina's  recovery ;  hated 
Arthur  because  he  had  forgotten  her  ;  hat^d 
Grace  for  telling  her  so  ;  hated  Victor  for 
saying  he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than 
Richard's  wife  ;  hatod  Mrs.  Mastou  for 
coming  in  to  ask  her  l.ow  she  was  ;  hated 
her  for  staying  there  wh^n  she  would  rather 
be  alone,  and  made  faces  at  her  from  beneath 
the  sheet ;  hated  everybody  but  Richard, 
and  in  time  she  should  hate  him — at  least, 
she  hoped  she  shonld,  for  on  the  whole  she 
was  more  comfortable  when  hating  people 
than  she  had  ever  been  when  loving  them. 
It  had  such  a  hardened  effect  upon  her,  this 
hatred  of  ail  mankind,  such  a  don't  care  iu- 
fluence,  that  she  rather  enjoyed  it  than 
otherwise. 

And  this  was  the  girl  who,  as  that  rainy, 
dismal  day  drew  to  its  cL-tse  and  the  sun 
went  down  in  tears,  "'  .ssed  herself  with  A 
firm,  unflinching  hana,  arranging  her  hair 
with  more  than  usual  care,  giving  it  pccasi- 
onally  a  sharp  pull, as  a  kind  of  escape  valve 
to  her  feelings',  and  uttering  an  impatient 
exclamation  whenever  a  pin  proved  obstinate 
and  did  not  at  once  slip  into  its  place. 
She  was  glad  Richard  was  blind  and  could 
not  see  her  swollen  eyes  which,  in  spite  d 
repeated  bathings  in  ice-water  and  cologne 
would  look  red  and  heavy.  Her  voice,  how- 
ever, would  betray  her,  and  so  she  toned 
it  down  by  warbling  snatches  of  a  love  sonj 
learned  ere  she  knew  the  meaning  of  love, 
save  as  it  was  connected  with  Richard.  It 
was  not  Edith  Hastings  who  left  that 
pleasant  chamber,  moving  with  an  unfalter- 
ing step  down  the  winding  stairs  and  across 
the  marble  hall,  but  a  half-crazed,  defiant 
woman  goine  on  to  meet  her  destiny; 'and 
biting  her  lip  with  Vexation  when  she  heard 
that  Richara  had  company — college  friends, 
who  being  in  Shannondale  on  busineM  had 
come  up  to  see  him. 
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and  across 
ed,  defiant 
!8tiny,'and 
I  she'  heard 
!ge  friends, 
laineM  ha4 


/This  ah*  earued  from  Victor,  whom  she 
met  in  the  hall,  and  who  added,  that  he 
naT«r  saw  his  maatar  appear  qaita  so  dissat- 
i^d  a*  wbau  told  they  wbra  in  the  library 
and  Would  probably  pass  the  night.  Edith 
readily  Kueaaed  the  eause  of  his  disquiet, 
and  impatiently  stamped  her  little  foot  upon 
the  marble  floor,  for  she  knew  their  presence 
would  neoeasarily  defer  the  evil  hour,  and 
■be  could  not  live  muoh  longer  in  her  present 
state  of  excitement. 

'  I  was  just  uoming  to  your  room,' said 
V*ii*tor,  to  see  if  you  were  able  to  appear  in 
tlM^ulour.  Three  men  who  haT*  not  met  in 
years  are  stupid  company  for  each  other  ; 
atid  then  Mr.  Uarniigton  wants  to  show 
you  off,  I  dare  say.  Pity  the  widow  wasn't 
here.' 

Victor  spoke  sarcastically,  bat  Edith 
merely  replied, 

'  Tell  yuur  master  I  will  come  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

Then,  with  a  half  feeling  of  relief, 
she  ran  back  to  her  room,  bathing  her 
eyes  afresh,  and  succeeding  in  remov- 
ing the  redness  to  such  an  extent, 
that  by  lamplight  no  one  would  sus- 
pect she  had  Im^ou  crying.  Her  headache 
wau  gone,  and  with  spirits  somewhat  elated, 
she  Htarted  again  for  the  parlour  where  she 
succeeded  in  entertaining  Richard's  guests 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

it  was  growing  late,  and  the  clock  was 
striking  eleven  when  at  last  Richard  sum- 
moned Victor,  bidding  him  show  the  gentle- 
men to  their  rooms.  Ah  they  were  leaving 
the  parlour  Edith  came  to  Riehard's  side, 
and  in  a  whisper  so  low  that  no  one  beard 
her,  save  himself,  said  to  him, 

*  Tell  Victor  he  needn't  come  back.' 

He  understood  her  meaning,  and  said  to 
his  valet, 

'  I  shall  not  need  your  services  to-night. 
Tou  may  retire  as  soon  as  you  chose. ' 

Something  in  his  manner  awakened  Vic- 
tor's suspicions,  and  his  keen  eye  flushed 
upon  Edith,  who,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  the 
head,  tamed  away  to  avoid  meeting  it  again. 

The  do<N:  was  closed  at  last — Victor  was 
gone — their  guests  were  gone,  and  she  was 
alone  with  Richard,  who  seemed  waiting  for 
her  to  speak  ;  but  Edith  could  not  The 
breath  she  fancied  would  come  so  freely 
with  Victor's  presence  •  removed,  would 
scarcely  come  at  all,  and  she  felt  the  tears 
gathenng  like  a  flood  every  time  she  looked 
at  the  sightless  man  before  her,  and  thought 
of  what  WW  to  come.  By  a  thousand  little 
devices  she  strove  to  put  it  off,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  piano  was  open,  she  walked 
with  a  faltering  step  across  the  parlour,  closed 
tiie  instrument  smoothed  the  heavy  cover. 


arranged  the  sheets  of  music,  whirled  the 
music  stool  as  high  as  she  ooald,  turned  it 
back  as  low  as  she  could,  sat  down  upon 
it,  crushed  with  her  fingers  two  great  tears, 
which,  with  all  her  winking  she  could  not 
keep  in  subieotion,  counted  the  flowers  on 
the  paper  border,  and  wondered  how  long 
she  should  probably  live.  Then,  with  a 
mighty  effort  she  arose,  and  with  a  step 
which  this  time  did  not  falter,  went  anu 
stood  before  Richard,  who  woh  hoginning  to 
look  troubled  at  her  nrotracte<l  silence.  He 
knew  she  was  near  hiin  now,  hu  could  hoar 
her  low  breathing,  and  he  waited  anxiously 
for  her  to  speak. 

Edith's  face  was  a  study  i:hen.  Almost 
every  possible  emotion  was  written  upon  it. 
Fear,  anguish,  disappointed  hopes,  cruel 
longings  for  the  past,  terrible  slirinkings 
from  tne  present,  and  still  more  terrible 
dread  of  the  future.  Then  these  passed 
away,  and  were  Succeeded  by  pits,  sympathy, 
and  a  strung  desire  to  do  ri^ht.  Tiie  latter 
feeling  conquered,  and  sitting  down  by 
Rfcliard,  she  took  his  warAP  '  hand  between 
her  cold  ones  and  "^aid  io  him, 

'  'Tis  the  twelfth  of  May  to-night,  did  you 
know  it  ?  ' 

Did  he  know  it  ?  He  had  thought  of  uu> 
thing  else  the  livelong  day,  and  when,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  heard  that  she  was  sick, 
a  sad  forol)odins  had  swopt  over  him,  luat 
what  he  o  )vetea  so  inuc'.i  should  yet  be  with- 
held. But  she  was  there  beside  him.  She 
had  sought  the  opportunity  and  asked  if  he 
knew  it  was  the  twelfth,  and  drawing  her 
closer  to  him,  he  answered  back  :  '  Yes, 
darling  ;  'tis  the  day  on  which  you  were  to, 
bring  me  your  decision.  Yon  have  kept  your 
word,  birdie.  You  have  brought  it  to  me, 
whether  good  or  .jp^id.  Now  tell  me,  is  IL 
the  old  blind  man^s  wife,  the  future  mistress 
of  CoUingwood,  that  I  encircle  in  my  arm  t  * . 

He  bent  down  to  listen  for  the  replj,  feel- 
ing her  breath  stir  his  hair,  and  hearing  each 
heart-beat  as  it  counted  off  the  seconds. 
Then  like  a  strain  of  mui^iu,  sweet  and  rich, 
but  oh,  BO  touchingly  sad,  the  words  came 
floating  in  a  whisper  to  his  ear,  'Yes, 
Richard,  your  future  wife  ;  but  please,  don't 
call  yourself  the  old  blind  man.  It  makes 
you  seem  a  hundred  times  my  father.  You 
are  not  old.  Richard — no  older  than  I  feel  1  * 
and  the  newly  betrothed  laid  her  head  on 
Richard's  shoulder,  sobbing  passionately. 

Did  all  girls  behave  like  thisT  Richard" 
wished  he  knew.  Did  sweet  Lacy  CoUing- 
wood, when  she  gcve  her  yonng  spring  life 
to  his  father's  brown  October?  Lacy 
had  loved  her  hasband,  he  kneW  and 
there  was  quite  as  much  difference  be- 
tween   them   a«     between      himself     and 
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DARKNESS  AND  DAYLIGHT. 


Edith,  PoisMbly  'twaa  a  weAkness  to  cry, 
as  Edith  wtUB  doing.  He  would  think  so  at 
all  eveuts.  It  were  death  to  think  other- 
wise, and  oaresaiug  her  with  unwonted  ten- 
derness,  he  kissed  her  tears  away,  telling 
her  how  happy  she  had  made  him  by  promis- 
ing to  be  his — how  the  darkness,  the  dreari- 
ness all  was  gone,  and  t  he  world  was  so  bright 
and  fair.  Then,  as  she  continued  weeping 
and  he.  remembered  what  had  heretofore 
passed  between  them,  he  said  to  her  earnest- 
W  :  '  Edith,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  know. 
^  it  a  divided  love  you  brmg  me,  or  is  it  no 
love  at  all  ?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  this, 
uiy  darling.  Is  it  gratitude  alone  which 
prompted  your  decision?  If  it^is,  Edith,  I 
would  rather  die  than  accept  i^  Don't  de- 
ceive me,  darling,  I  cannot  see  your  face — 
cannot  read  what's  written  there.  Alas  1 
alas  !  that  I  am  blind  to-night ;  but  I'll  trust 
you,  birdie  ;  I'll  believe  wnat  you  may  teli 
me.  Has  an  affection,  diSeivnt  from  a  sis- 
ter's, been  bom  within  the  last  four  weeks? 
Speak  !  do  you  love  me  more  than  you  did  ? 
Look  into  my  eym,  dearest,  you  M'ill  not 
deal  falsely  with  me  then. ' 

Like  an  erring,  penitent  child,  Edith  crept 
into  his  lap,  but  did  not  look  into  the  sight- 
less eyes.  She  dared  not,  lest  the  gaze 
should  wring  from  h«  r  quivering  lips  the  wild 
words  trembling  there, '  Forgive  me,  Richard, 
but  I  loved  Arthur  first. '  So  she  hid  her 
face  in  his  bosom,  and  said  to  him, 

'  I  do  not  love  you,  Richard,  as  you  do  me. 
It  came  too  sudden,  and  I  had  not  thought 
about  it.  But  I  love  you  dearly,  very 
dearly,  and  I  want  so  mnch  to  be  your  wife. 
I  shall  rest  so  <iuietl^  when  I  have  you  to 
lean  upon,  ^on  to  care  for.  I  am  young  for 
yon,  I  know,  but  many  suph  matches  Tiave 
proved  happy,tlnd  ours  a^^redly  will.  You 
are  lo  good,  so  noble,  so  unselfish,  that  I 
shall  be'  happ^  i4ith  you.  I  shall  be  a 
naughty,  way  ward  strife,  I  fear,  but  you  can 
control'  me,  ati4  ^ou  mdst.  We'll  go  to 
Enrotie  sometime,  Richard,  and  visit  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine,  where  the  little  bab^  girl  lell 
the  rjver,  and  the  brave  boy  Richard  jumped 
after  her.  Don't  you  Wish  you'd  let  me  aie  ? 
There  would  then  have  |3een  no  bad  black- 
hailfed  Edith  lyihg  itt  your  lap  and  torturing 
you  with  fears  t^t  she  did  not  loye  you  as 

;he  ou^k*^^^-  Kv'  •'7--- ''•-''— ^'^  ■■ 
Ed^^h>  was  an  ApTii)(  tejnpemmeni  and 
alr^^y    the  sun  wfU    Bhin)i^g  through  the 

clo|^4  r  *^®  ^"^  'f^  J*®f  "**'"'    V#»    "lot   19 
h^v^,  nor  the  futwr^  fci^j^  Ap  djark.    H«r 

dficijiYbn  Wa«  made,  he|r  dMJ^ny  {^co^pte^ifind 

h«noefQr^h  Bh«  woi^d  Abjioieby  (t^nojr  y^^tijure 

tplookb»p]^. 

'Are  you  ^satisfied  to  take  m«  on  my  termaf ' 


she  asked,  as  Richard  did  not  immediatwily 
answer. 

He  would  rather  she  had  loved  him  more, , 
but  it  was  sadden,  he  knew,  andi  she  wa* 
young.  He  was  terribly  afraid,  it  ia  true, 
that  gratitude  alone  had  influenced  her  ac- 
tions, but  the  germ  of  love  was  there,  he 
believed  ;  and  by  and  by  it  would  bear  the 
rich,  ripe  fruit.  He  could  wait  for  that,  and 
he  loved  her  so  much,  wanted  her  so  much, 
needed  her  so  much,  that  he  would  take  her 
on  any  terms. 

'Yes,'  be  said  at  last,  resting  his  chin 
upon  her  bowed  heatfi  '  I  am  satisfied,  a»4 
never  since  my  remembrance  has  there  oome 
to  Richard  Harrington  m  moment  so  fraught 
with  bliss  as  this  in  which  I  hold  you  in  my 
arras  and  know  I  hold  my  wife,  my  darling 
wife,  sweetest  name  ever  breathed  by  human 
tongue— and  Edith,  if  you  must  sicken  of  me 
do  it  now — to-night.  Don't  put  it  off,  for 
every  fleeting  moment  binds  me  to  you  with 
an  added  tie,  w.  i  1>  ni  k<s  it  harder  to  lose 
you.' 

'Richard, 'and  lifting  up  her  head,  Edith 
looked  into  the  eyes  she  could  not  meet  be- 
fore, '  I  swear  to  you  solemnly  that  never, 
by  word  or  deed,  will  I  seek  to  be  released 
from  our  engagement,  and  if  I  am  released,  it 
Avill  be  because  yon  give  me  up  of  your  own 
freewill.  You  will  be  the  one  to  break  it^ 
notL' 

'Then it  will  not  be  broken,'  oame  in  a 

Slick  response   from   Richard,  as   he  held 
oser  tP  nim  «ne  whom  he  now  felt  to  be  hit 
forever. 

The  lampis  upon  the  table,  and  tke  candle* 
ou  the  mantel  flashed  and  smoked,  and  al« 
most  died  away — the   fire    on    the    ijuurhle 

gasps  at.d 
tibie  cloek 
after  mid* 
to  let  his 
talking  Ut 
asking  if 


»y- 

nl< 


hearth  gave  one  or  two   ezp«nng 

then  went   oat— the   hands    of 

moved  onward,    pointing  to  long 

nittht,  and   atUl   Richard,    loth 

treasure  go,  kept  her    with  him, 

her  of  his  great    happiness,    and 

early  June  would  be  too  soon  for    her    to  be; 

his  bride. 

*  Yes,  yes,  much  too  soon, '  cried  Edith. 
'  Giye  me  the  whole  summer  in  which  to  be 
free.  I've  never  been  anywhere,  you  koow. 
I  want  to  see  the  world.  Let's  go  to  Sara* 
toga,  and  to  all  those  places  I've  heard  so 
much  about.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  well 
have  a  famous  wedding  at  GollinffW<>od,  and 
I  will  settle  down  into  ithe  most  demure,  obe- 
dient of  wives.  * 

Were  it  not  that  the  same  roof  sheltered 
them  both,  Richard  Would  not  have  aoo^ed 
to  this  delay,  but  whbn^>  re&aadbdd  that  he 
should  not  be  parted  from  Edith  aa^y  more 
than  il  they  were  really  n^arried,  he  coasont* 
ed,  stipulating  that  the  wedding  should  tak* 
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place  on  the  aniuveraary  of  the  day  when  she 
iirst  eame  to  him  with  flowen,  and  called 
him  '  poor  blind  man. ' 

'  >^  ou  did  not  think  you'd  ever,  be  the  poor 
blind  man's  wife,'  he  said,  asking  bar  play* 
fnlly  if  she  were  not  sorry  even  now. 

•  No, '  she  answered.  Nor  was  she.  In 
fact,  she  scsaroely  felt  at  all.  Her  heart 
W)8  palsied,  and  lay  in  her  bosom  like  a 
block  of  stone — heavy,  numb,  and  sluggish 
in  its  beat. 

Of  one  thing,  only,  was  she  conscious, 
and  that  a  sense  of  weariness — a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  alone,  up-stairs,  where  she  was 
not  obliged  to  answer  questions,  or  listen  to 
loving  words,  of  which  she  was  unworthy. 
She  was  deceiving  Richard,  who,  when  his 
quick  ear  caught  her  smothered  yawn,  as  the 
little  clock  struck  one,  bade  her  leave  him, 
chiding  himself  for  keeping  her  so  lon({  from 
the  rest  he  knew  she  needed. 

'  For  me,    I   shall   never   know   fatigue 
pain    again,'   he    said,    as    he    led  her 


or 
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to  the  door,  '  but  my  singing  bird 
different — she  must  sleep.  God  bless  you, 
darling.  You  have  made  the  blind  man  very 
happy.' 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  her  lips,  her 
hands,  and  then  released  her,  standing 
in  the  door  and  listening  to  her  footsteps 
as  they  went  up  the  winding,  stairs  and 
out  into  the  hall  beyond— the  dark,  gloomy 
hall,  where  no  light  was,  save  a  single 
ray,  shining  through  the  key-hole  of  Victor's 
door. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


KDITH  AND  THE  WOULD. 


Edith  said,  as 
fancied  that  the 
waiting   to  assist 


•Victor  is  faithful,' 
she  saw  the  light,  and 
Frenchman  was  still  up, 
his  master. 

But  not  for  Richard  did  Victor  keep  the 
watch  that  night.  Hei  would  know  how  long 
that  interview  lasted  below,  and  when  it  was 
ended  he  woul  1  know  its  result.  What 
Victor  designed  he  was  pret'y  sure  to  ac- 
complish, and  when,  by  the  voices  in  the 
low  r  hall,  he  knew  that  Edith  was  comine, 
be  stole  on  tip-toe  to  the  balustrade,  and, 
laaaing  over,  saw  the  parting  at  the  parlour 
door,  feehng  intuitively  that  Edith's  rela- 
tions to  Richard  had  ohuiged  since  he  iMt 
looked  upon  her.  Never  was  servant  more 
attached  to  hia  master  than  was  Victor 
I^upres  ta  hW.«nd  y*^  !»•'  ^•»  "trongly  un- 
irUlihg^hat  Edith's  florious  beauty  should 
be  wasted  thus. 
4,n'U  she  loved  htm,'  h«  said  to  himself,  as, 


gliding  back  to  his  room,  he  cautiously  shut 
the  door,  ere  Kdith  reached  the  lirst  landing. 
'If  she  loved  him,  I  would  not  care.  More 
unsuitable,  matches  than  this  have  ended 
happily— but  she  don't.  Her  whole  life  is 
bound  with  that  of  another,  and  she  shrinks 
from  Mr.  Harrington  as  she  was  not  wont  to 
do.  I  saw  it  in  her  face,  as  she  turned  away 
from  him.  There'll  be  another  grave  i  the 
CoUingwood  grounds — another  name  on  the 
tall  monument,  "Edith,  wife  of  Richard 
Harrington,  aged  20. " ' 

Victor  wrote  the  words  upon  a  slip  of  pa> 
per,  reading  them  over  until  tears  dimmed 
his  vision,  for,  in  fancy,  the  imaginative 
Frenchman  assisted  at  Edith's  obsequies, 
and  even  heard  the  grinding  of  the  hearse 
wheels,  once  foretold  by  Nina.  Several 
times  he  peered  out  into  the  silent  hall,  see- 
ing the  lamplight  shining  from  the  ventila- 
tor over  Edith's  door,  and  knowing  by  that 
token  that  she  had  not  r.  tired.  What  was 
she  doing  there  so  long  ?  Victor  fain  would 
know,  and  as  half-hour  after  half-hour  went 
by,  until  it  was  almost  four,  he  stepped 
boldly  to  the  door  and  knocked.  £x>ng  as- 
sociation with  Victor  had  led  Edith  to  treat 
hini  more  as  an  equal  than  a  servant ;  oonse- 
qaently  he  took  liberties  both  with  her  and 
Richard,  which  no  other  of  the  household 
would  dare  to  do,  and  now,  a»  there  came  no 
response,  he  cautiously  turned  the  knob  and 
walked  into  the  room  where,  in  her  crimson 
dressing-gown,  her  hair  unbound  and  falling 
over  her  shoulders,  Edith  sat,  her  arms 
crossed  upon  the  table,  and  her  face  upon 
her  arms.  She  was  not  sleeping,  for  as  the 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  she  looked  up, 
half -pleased  to  meet  only  the  sood-humour- 
od  face  of  Victor  where  she  had  feared  to 
see  that  of  Richard. 

'Miss  Edith,  ihis  is  madness — this  is 
folly, '  and  Victor  sat  down  before  her.  '  I 
was  a  fool  to  think  it  was  Mrs.  Atherton. ' 

•Victor  Dupres,  what  do  you  mean? 
What  do  you  know  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?' 
and  Edith's  eyes  flashed  with  insulted  pride; 
but  Victor  did  not  quail  before  them.  Gaz- 
ing steadily  at  her,  he  replied,  '  You  are  en- 
gaged to  your  guardian,  and  you  do  not  love 
him.' 

'Victor  Dupres,  Idol'  and  Bdith  struck 
her  hand  upon  the  table  with  a  foree  which 
made  the  glass  lamp  rattle. 

'  Granted  you  do, '  returned  Viet(»>,  *  but 
how  do  you  love  him  ?  As  a  brother,  as  a 
friend,  as  a  father,  if  you  will,  but  not  as 
yon  should  love  your  husband  ;  not  as  you 
could,  love  Arthur  St.  Clairo,  were  he  not 
bound  by  other  ties.' 

Across  the  table  the  blanched,  frightem  d 
faoe  of  Edith  looked,    and  the  eyes  whicli 
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never  before  had  been  so  black,  soanned  Vie* 
tor  keenly. 

'  What  do  yon  know  of  Arthur  St.  COaire's 
ties  V  she  asked  at  last,  every  word  a  labonr* 
ed  broath. 

Victor  made  no  answer,  but  hurrying  from 
the  room,  soon  returned  with  the  crumpled, 
soiled  sheet  of  foolscap,  which  he  placed 
before  her,  asking  if  she  ever  saw  it  before. 

Edith's  mind  had  been  sadly  confused 
when  Nina  read  to  her  the  scratching  out, 
and  she  had  forgotten  it  entirely,  but  it  came 
back  to  lier  now,   and  catching  up  the  pa- 

Eers,  she  recognized  Richard's  unmistakable 
and-writing.  He  knew,  then,  of  her  love 
for  Arthur — of  the  obstacle  to  that  love — 
of  the  agony  it  cost  her  to  give  him  up.  He 
had  deceivea  her — had  won  her  un4<r  false 
pretences,  assuming  that  she  loved  no  one. 
8he  did  not  think  this  of  Richard,  and  in 
her  eyes,  usually  so  soft  and  mild,  there 
was  a  black,  hard,  terrible  expression,  as 
she  whispered  huars  !y,  '  How  came  this  in 
your  possession  ?' 

He  told  her  how — thus  exonerating  Rich- 
ard from  blame,  and  the  hard,  angry  look 
was  drowned  in  tears  as  Edith  wept  aloud. 

'Then  he  don't  know  i^'  she  said  at 
length,  '  Richard  don't.  I  should  hate  him 
if  he  did  and  still  wished  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  I  can  tell  him,'  was  Victor's  dry  re- 
sponse, and  in  an  instant  Edith  was  over 
where  he  sat. 

'  You  cannot,  you  must  not,  you  shall 
not.  It  will  kill  him  if  1  desert  him.  He 
told  me  so,  and  I  promised  that  I  wouldn't 
— promised  solemnly.  I  would  not  harm  a 
hair  of  Richard's  head,  and  he  so  noble,  so 
^ood,  so  helpless,  with  so  few  sources  of  en- 
joyment ;  but  oh,  Victor,  I  did  love  Arthur 
best — did  love  him  so  much,'  and  in  that 
wailing  cry  Edith's  true  sentiments  spoke 
out.  '  I  did  love  him  so  much — I  love  him 
so  much  now,'  and  she  kept  whispering  it  to 
herself,  while  Victor  sought  in  vain  for 
some  word  of  comfort,  but  could  find  none'. 
Once  he  said  to  her,  '  Wait,  and  Nina  may 
die,'  but  Edith  recoiled  from  him  in  horror. 

*  Never  hint  that  again,'  she  almost 
iicreamed.  f  It's  murder,  foul  murder.  I 
would  not  have  Nina  die  for  the  whole 
world— beautiful,  loving  Nina.  I  wouldn't 
have  Arthur,  if  site  did.  I  couldn't,  for  I 
am  Richard's  wife  1  wish  I'd  told  him 
early  June  instead  of  October,  I'll  tell  him 
to-morrow,  ahd  in  four  weeks  more  all  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  will  be  ended.  I  ought 
to  love  him,  Victor;  he's  done  so  much  for 
me.  I  am  that  Swedish  child  he  saved«Crom 
the  river  Rhine,  periling  life  and  limb,  los- 
ing his  sight  for  me.  He  found  it  so  that 
time  he  went  with    you  to    New  York,'  and 


Edith's  tears  ceased  as  she  repeated  to  Vio* 
tat  all  she  knew  of  her  early  history. 
'  Shouldn't  I  marry  him  ?'  she  asked,  when 
the  Itory  was  ended.  'Ought  I  not  to-be 
his  eyes  t  Help  ine,  Victor.  Don't  make  it 
so  hard  for  me  ;  I  shall  faint  by  the  way  if 
you  do.' 

Victor  conceded  that  she  owed  much  to 
Riohatrd,  but  nothing  could  make  him  think 
it  right  for  her  to  marry  him  with  her  pre- 
sent feelings.  It  would  be  a  greater  wrong 
to  him  than  to  refuse  him,  but  Edith  did  not 
think  so. 

'Hell  never  know  what  I  feel, '  she  said, 
and  by  and  by  I  shall  be  better, — shall  love 
him  as  he  deserves.  There  are  few  Rich- 
ards in  the  world,  Victor. ' 

•  That  is  true, '  he  replied,  *  but  'tis  no 
reason  why  you  must  be  sacrificed.  Edith, 
the  case  is  like  this  :  I  wish,  and  the  world 
at  large,  if  it  could  speak,  would  wi««h  for 
Richard  to  marry  you,  but  woilld  liot  wish 
you  to  Jnarry  Richard. ' 

'  But  I  shall, '  interrupted  Edith.  '  There 
is  no  possible  chance  of  my  not  doing  so, 
and  Victor,  you  will  help  me. — You  won't 
tell  him  of  Arthur.  You  know  how  his  un- 
selfish heart  would  give  me  up  if  you  did,  and 
break  while  doing  it.     Promise,  Victor. ' 

'  Tell  me  first  what  you  meant  by  early 
June,  and  October, '  he  said,  and  after  Edith 
bad  explained,  he  continued,  '  Let  the  wed- 
ding be  still  appointed  for  October,  and  un- 
less I  see  that  it  is  aV>solutely  killing  you,  I 
will  not  enlighten  Mr.  Harrington.' 

And  this  was  all  the  promise  Eklith  could 
extort  from  him. 

*  Unless  he  tiaw  it  was  absolutely  killing 
her,  he  would  not  enlighten  Richard.' 

'  He  shall  see  that  it  will  not  kill  me, '  she 
■aid  to  herself.  '  I  will  be  gay  whether  I 
feel  it  or  not.  I  will  out-do  myself,  and  if 
my  broken  heart  should  break  again,  no  one 
shall  be  the  wi^er.' 

Thus  deciding,  she  turned  toward  the 
window  where  the  gra^  dawn  was  breakinjp 
in,  and  pointing  to  it,  said  :  - <'  j 

'  Look,  the  day  is  breaking ;  the  longest' 
night  will  have  an  end,  so  Mrill  this  miser- 
able pain  at  my  heart.  Daylight  will  sure- 
ly come  when  I  shall  be  happy  with  Rich- 
Mrd.  Dont  tell  him,  Victor,  don't ;  and 
now  leave  me,  for  my  head  is  bunting  with 
weariness.' 

He  knew  it  was,  bv  the  expression  of  h«ir 
face,  which,  in   the  dim    lamplight,  looked 

{;hastly  and  wOrn,  and  he*  Vas  about  to 
eave  her,  when  she  calleld  him  back,  and 
asked  how  long  h«  bad  lived  with  Mi^ 
Harrington.  i  <    ;       *;  v  «] 

•  Thirteen  yean, '  he  rejilied. '   •  Hb  >liked 
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me  up  in  Oennaay,  Just  before  be  came  home 
to  Auterica.     He  was  not  blind  then. ' 
'  Then  you  never  saw  my  mother  7 ' 

'Never.'  •■     ''Tf.  '  ■ '    ,  ..■ ,.  >  -••.!!  «<-i   ■  -;■ 
i.  '^NorMarief'  -  •  •  iii.i    v!;  m 

'>  I ^'Never  to  ray  knowledge.'  ^. 

*  You  were  in  Geneva  with  Richard,  you 
•ay.     Where  were  you,  wlien — when—' 

Edith  eould  not  finish,  but  Victor  under- 
stood what  she  would  ask,  and  answered 
her. 

'  I  must  have  been  in  Paris.  I  went  home 
for  a  few  months,  ten  years  ago  last  fall,  and 
did  not  return  until  just  before  we  came  to 
Gol'ingwood.  The  housekeeper  toid  me 
there  had  been  a  wedding  at  Lake  View, 
our  Geneva  home,  but'I  did  not  ask  the  par- 
ticulars. There's  a  moral  there,  Edith  ;  a 
'Warning  to  all  foolish  college  boys,  and  girls, 
who  don't  half  know  their  minds. 

Edith  was  too  intent  upon  her  own  mat- 
ters to  care  for  morals,  and  without  replying 
directly,  she  said, 

'  Richard  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  or  to- 
day, rather,  of  the  engagement,  and  you  11 
be  guarded,  won't  you  f ' 

'I  shall  let  him  know  I  disapprove,' re- 
turned Victor,  '  but  I  shan't  say  anytiiing 
that  sounds  like  Arthur  St.  Claire,  not  yet, 
at  all  events. ' 

*  And,  Victor,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
you'll  make  some  errand  to  Briar  Hill,  and 
incidentally  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Atherton. 
Richard  won't  tell  her,  I  know,  and  I  can't 
— 1  can't.     Oh,  I  wish  it  were        * 

'  The  widow,  instead  of  you, '  interrnpted 
Victor,  as  he  stood  with  the  door  knot)  in 
his  hand.  '  That's  what  you  mean,  and  I 
must  say  it  shows  a  very  proper  frame  of 
mind  in  a  bride-elect. ' 

Edith   made  a  gesture  for  him  to    leave 


her,  and  with  a  low  bow  he  withdrew,  while 
Edith,  alternately  shivering  with  cold  and 
flushed  with  fever,  crept  into  bed,  and  fell 
away  to  sleep,  forgetting,  for  the  time,  that 
there  were  in  the  world  such  thinss  as  brok- 
en' hearts,  unwilling  brides,  and  olind  hus- 
bands old  enough  to  be  her  father.  i 

t  ■i:ii»ii*t  ll  •!,'«  P   uu!     >•  :        •(••<     <      'M     M 

The  breakfast  dishes  were  cleared  away, 
all  but  the  exquisite  little  service  brought 
for  EJdith's  use  when  she  was  sick,  and 
which  now  stood  upon  the  side-board  wait- 
ing until  her  long  morning  slumber  should 
end.  Once-  Mrs.  Matson  had  been  to  her 
bedside,  bearing  from  her  that  her  head  was 
aching  badly,  and  that  she  would  sleep 
longer.  This  message  was  catried  dowb  to 
Riehurd,  wh6  entertained  his  guests  as  iiest 
he  i)o«ld;  but  did  not  urge  them  to  makeia 
lettger-'elaiyii''' «'  luuo  ,r,i,-i  .m.,  i  ■,.»,)     r.-i-.u 


They  ilrere  gone  now,  and  Richard  was 
alone.  It  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
telling  Victor  of  his  engagement,  and  sum- 
moning the  latter  to  his  presence,  he  bade 
sit  down,  himself  hesitating,  stammer- 


him 

ing,  and  blushing  like  a  woman,  as  he  tried 
to  speak  of  Edith.  Victor  might  have  help- 
ed bim,  but  he  would  not,  and  he  satt  rather 
enjoying  his  master's  confusion,  until  the 
latter  said,  abruptly, 

'  Victor,  how  would  von  like  to  have  a 
mistress  here — a  bona  fide  one,  I  mean,  saoh 
as  my  wife  would  be  7  ' 

'Thtit  depends  something  apoa  who  it 
was, '  Victor  exclaimed,  as  il  this  were  the 
first  intimation  he  had  received  of  it. 

'  <i>  hat  would  you  say  to  Ed  ith  7*  Bichard 
continued,  and  Victor  replied  with  well- 
feigned  surprise,  '  Miss  Hastings  I  Yon 
would  not  ask  that  little  girl  to  be  yonr 
wife.  Why  you  are  twenty-five  years  her 
senior. ' 

'No,  no^  Victor,  only  twenty-one,'  and 
Richard's  voice  trembled,  for  like  Edith,  he 
wished  to  be  reassured  and  upheld  even  by 
bis  inferiors. 

He  knew  Victor  disapproved,  that 
he  considered  it  a  great  sacrifice  on 
Edith's  part,  but  for  this  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  her  up.  On  the  contrary  it 
made  him  a  very  little  vexed  that  his  valet 
should  presume  to  question  his  acts,  and  he 
said  with  much  asperity  of  manner  than  wu 
usual  for  him. 

'  You  think  it  unsuitable,  I  perceive,,  aad 
perhaps  it  is  but  if  we  are  satisfied,  it  is  no 
one's  else  business,  I  think.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  returned  Victor,  a  mean- 
ingsmile  curling  his  lip,  '  if  bbth  are  satisfied, 
I  ought  to  be.     When  is  the  wedding  7' 

He  asked  this  last  with  an  appearance  of 
interest,  and  Richard,  ever  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget,  told  him  all  about  i^  who  Edith 
was,  and  sundry  other  matters,  to  which 
Victor  listened  as  attentively  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  whole  before.  Like  Edith, 
Richard  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  Victor 
more  as  if  he  were  an  equal  than  a  servant^ 
and  in  speaking  of  an  engagement,  he  said, 

*  I  had  many  misgivings  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  asking  Edith  to  be  my  wife — she  is  so 
^oung,  so  different  from  me,  but  my  excuse 
IS  that  I  cannot  live  without  her.  She  has 
never  loved  another,  and  thus  the  chance  is 
tenfold  greater  that  she  will  yet  be  to  me  all 
that  a  younger,  less  dependent  husband 
oould  desire. ' 

Victor  bi  t  hie  lip,  half  resolved  one  moment 
to  undeceive  poor  Ricluurd,  whom  he  pitied 
for  his  blind  infatuation,  bat  •  remembering 
his  promise,  he  held  his  peace,  until  his 
master  signified   that  the    eoaference   wae 
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ended,  when  he  hastened  to  the  barn,  whero 
'  he  oould  give  vent  to  hia  feeling?  in  French, 
hia  adopted  language  being  far  too  prnay  to 
■nit  his  excited  mood.  Suddenly  Grace  Ath- 
erton  oame  into  hia  mind,  and  Edith'a  re- 
qaeat  that  he  snould  tell  her. 

*  Yes,  I'll  do  it,'  he  said,  starting  at  once 
for  Briar  Hill.  'Twill  be  a  relief  to  let  another 
know  it,  and  then  I  want  to  see  her  squirm, 
when  she  hears  all  hope  for  herself  is  sone.' 

Pot  onc»»,  however,  Victor  was  mistaken. 
Gradually  the  hope  that  she  could  ever  be 
aught  to  Richard,  waa  dying  out  of  Grace's 
heart^andqbe  turned  very  white  when,  as  if  by 
acoident,  be  told  the  news,  it  was  more  from 
surpi)is«  at  Edith's  conduct  than  from  any 
new  filing  t^t  she  had  lost  him.  She  was 
in  the  garden  bending  over  a  bed  of  daffodils, 
so  he  did  not  see  her  face,  but  he  knew  from 
her  voice  how  astonished  she  was,  and  rather 
wondered  that'  she  could  ousestion  him  so 
calmly  as  she  did,  asking  if  Edith  were  very 
happyi  whjBn  the  wedding  was  to  be,  and 
even  wondering  at  Riohara's  willingness  to 
wait  so  long. 

*  Women  are  queer  any  way, '  was  Victor's 
mental  comment,  as  balked  of  his  intention 
to  see  Grace  Atherton  squirm,  he  bade  her 
good  morning,  and  bowed  hiraiiolf  from  tiie 
garden,  having  first  received  her  message 
that  she  would  come  up  in  the  course  oi  the 
day,  and  congratulate  the  newly  betrothed. 
Onoe  alone,  Grace's  calmness  all  gave  way  : 
and  though  the  intelligence  did  not  affect 
her  as  it  once  would  have  done,  the  fibres  of 
her  heart  quivered  with  the  pain,  and  a  sense 
of  dreariness  stole  over  her,  as,  sitting  down 
OB  the  thick,  trailing  boughs  of  an  evergreen, 
■he  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  as  a  woman  always  weeps  over  a  blight- 
ed nope.  It  was  all  m  vain  that  her  pet 
kitten  came  gambolling  to  her  feet,  rubbing 
against  her  dress,  climbing  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  playfully  touching,  with  her  velvet 
paw,  the  chestnut  curls  which  fell  from  be- 
neath her  bonnet.  All  io  vain  that  the  New- 
foundland dog  came  to  her  side,  licking  her 
hands  and  gadng  upon  her  with  a  wonder- 
ing, human  look  of  intelligenoe.  Grace  had 
no  tboun^t  for  Rover  or  for  Kitty,  and  she 
wept^on,  sometimes  for  Arthur,  sometimes 
for  Edith,  but  oftener  for  the  yonng-gir.l  who 

giaraaffo  refused  the  love  offsred  her  by 
ichard  Harringtbi-t  andl  then  she  wonder- 
ed if  it  were  possible  that  Bdith  had  so  soon 
08— Isd  to  oare  for  Arthnr. 

'I  can  tell  from  her  nuuuser,'  she 
thought ;  and  with  hear  mind  thus 
btonfbi  to  tlM  call  she  would 
make  at O^ings^ood,  sha  dHed  her  ey«s,and 
■pieaking  playf^ly  to  hsr  dumbpeta,retumed 
tO'the    mnum  m  wini,  subdued  ' 


part 

WAR  « 


woman,  whose    men 


in  the  drama   of  Richard   Harrington 
was  effectually  played  out. 

That  afternoon,  about  three  o'elook,  a  x»r- 
riage  hearing  Grace  Atherton,  wound  slowly 
up  the  hill  -  to  Collingwood,  and  when  it 
reached  the  door  a  radiant,  beiautifni  woman 
stetmed  out,  her  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles 
and  her  voice  full  of  sweetness  as  she  greeted 
Richard,  who  oame  forth  to  meet  her. 

'  A  pretty  match  you've  stolen  upon  me, ' 
she  began,  in  a  light,  bantering  tone — '  yon 
and  Edith — never  asked  my  consent,  or  said 
so  much  as  "  by  your  leave,"  but  no  matter 
I  coneratalate  you  all  the  same.  I  fancied 
it  would  end  in  this.  Where  is  she — tbe 
bride-elect  ?' 

Richard  was  stunned  with  such  a  volley 
of  words  from  one  whom  he  supposed  igno- 
rant of  the  matter,  and  observing  his  evident 
surprise  Grace  continued,  '  you  wonder  bow 
I  know.  Victor  told  me  this  morning  ;  he 
was  too  much  delighted  to  keep  it  to  him- 
self.    But  say,  where  is  Ekiith  ?' 

*  Here  I  am, '  and  advancing  from  the  par- 
lour, wlrare  she  had  overheard  the  whole, 
Edith  laughed  a  gay,  musical  laugh  as  hol- 
low amd  meaningless  as  Mrs.  Atherton's 
forced  levity. 

Had  she  followed  the  bent  of  her  inclina- 
tions she  would  not  have  left  her  pillow  that 
day,  but  remembering  Victor's  words,  *  un- 
less I  see  it's  killing  you, '  she  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  herself,  of  wearing  the  sem- 
blance of  happiness  at  least,  and  about  noon 
she  had  arisen  and  dressed  herself  with  the 
utmost  care,  twining  geranium  leaver  in  her 
hair  just  as  she  used  when'  going  to  see 
Arthur,  and  letting  them  droop  from  among 
her  braids  in  the  way  he  had  told  her  was 
so  becoming.  Then,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  bright,  restless  eyes,  she  went  down  to 
Richard,  receiving  his  caresses  and  partially 
returning  them -when  she  fancied  Victor  was 
where  he  could  see  her. 

*  Women  are  queef,'  he  said  again  to  bim> 
self,  as  he  saw  Edith  on  Richard's  knee, 
with  her  arm  around  his  ne<dc,  '  Their  love 
is  like  a  footprint  on  the  seaAore  ;  the  first 
big  wave  washes  it  away,  and  they  are  ready 
tomake  anotlter.  I  reckon  I  shan't  bother 
myself  about  her  any  raore^  If  she  loved 
Arthur  as  Ithongkt  she  did, she  couldn't  hug 
another- one  BO  soon.  IV  isn't  nature — man 
natvrev  aay  way  ;  but  Edith's  like  a  reed 
that  bends,  l^at  «harsoter  ol  Cooper's 
■nits  her  exlMstly.  Ill  call  bar  aoto  myself 
hereaftet-HReiBd  that  bends,'  Mid  Victor 
hurried  off,  ^deH|(ht«d  with  his  neiw  name. 

Bvt  if  Victor  wa».  in  a  maasare  deeetved 
by  Editfa%  demeanour^  Qfaoe  Athertan  wa» 
not.  Women  diatmst  woteen-  aoonsr  than 
can  read  each  other  better.dataet  th* 
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hidden  motive  sooner,  and  ere  the  two  had 
been  five  minutes  together,  Qrace  hadci^pght 
a  glimpse  of  the  troubled,  angry  currentover 
which. the  upper  waters  rippled  so  smoothly 
that  none  save  an  acute  observer  would  have 
suspected  the  fierce  whirlpool  which  lay  just 
below  th^  surface.  Because,  he  thought, 
thought,  they  would  like  it  better,  Richard 
left  the  two  ladies  alone  at  last,  and  then 
turning  suddenly  upon  Edith,  Qraoe 
said. 

'  Tell  me,  Edith,  is  your  heart  in  this, 
or  have  you  done  it  in  a. fit  of  despera- 
tion ?' 

'  I  have  had  a  long  time  to  think  of  it,' 
Edith  answered  proudly.  *  It  is  no  sudden 
act.  Richard  is  too  noble  to  accept  it  if  it 
were.  I  have  always  loved  him — not  ex- 
actly as  I  loved  Arthur,  it  is  true. ' 

Hvre  the  whirlpool  underneath  threatened 
to  betray  itself,  but  with  a  mighty  effort 
Edith  kept  it  down,  and  the  current  was 
unruffled  as  she  continued. 

'  Arthur  is  nearer  my  age — nearer  my  beau 
ideal,  but  I  can't  have  hin),  aud  I'm  not 
going  to  play  the  part  of  a  love  born  damsel 
for  a  married  man.  Tell  him  so  when 
you  write.  Tell  him  I'm  engi^ged  to  Richard 
just  as  he  said  I  would  be.  Tell  him  I'm 
happy,  too,  for  I  know  I'm  doing  right.  It 
is  not  wicked  to  love  Richard  and  it  was 
to  love  him. ' 

It  cost  £2dith  more  to  say  this  than  she 
supposed,  and  when  she  finished,  the  perspi- 
ration stood  in  drops  beneath  her  hair  and 
about  her  mouth. 

'  You  are  deceiving  yourself, '  said  Grace, 
who,  without  any  selfish  motive  now,  really 
pitied  the  bard,  white-faced  girl,  so  unlike 
the  Ed  th  of  other  days.  '  You  are  taking 
Richard  from  gratitude,  nothing  else.  Victor 
told  me  of  your  parentage,  but  because  be 
saved  your  life,  you  nee  .  not  render  yours  as 
a  return.  Your  heart  is  not  in  this  mar- 
riage. ' 

'  Yes,  it  is — all  the  heart  I  have,' Edii^b 
answered  curtly^  Then,  as  some  emo- 
tion stronger  than  tht,  others  swept  over  her, 
she  laid  her  head  upon  the  sofa  ann  and  sob- 
bed, '  You  are  all  leagued  against  me,  but  I 
don't  care.  I  shall  do  as  I  like.  1  have 
promised  to  marry  Richard,  and  Edith  Hast- 
ings never  lied.  She  will  keep  her  word, ' 
and  in  the  eyes  which  she  now  lifted  up, 
Grace  saw  tears  glittering  like  diamonds. 

Then  a  merry  laugh  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  waywardgirl  as  she  met  Mrs.  Atherton's 
anxious  glanoe,  and  running  to  the  piano.slie 
dashed  off  a  most  inspiriting  waltz,  playing 
so  rapidly  that  the  bright  bloom  came  back, 
settling  in  a  small  round  spot  upon  her 
cheek,      and      makir^      her     surpassingly 
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beautiful  even  to  Grace,  whose  great 
weakness  was  an  unwilUngoess  to  admit  that 
another's  charms  were  superior  to  her  own. 
When  the  waltz  was  ended  Edith's  mood  had 
changed,  and  turning  to  Grace  she  nestled 
closely  to  her,  and  twining  one  of  the  silken 
curls  around  her  fingers,  said  coaxinely. 

•  You  think  me  a  naughty  child,  no  doubt, 
but  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  oertainlv 
do  love  Richard  more  than  you  suppese;  and 
Grace  I  want  you  to  help  me,  to  encour«ge 
me.  En  aged  girls  always  need  it,  I  gnes", 
and  Victor  is  so  mean,  he  says  all  sorts  of 
things  about  mv  marrying  my  father,  and  all 
that.  Perhaps  the  village  people  will  do  so, 
too,  and  if  they  do,  you'll  stand  up  tor  mQ, 
won't  you  ?  You'll  tell  them  how  ranch  I 
owe  him — how  much  I  love  him, and, Grace,' 
Editb's  voice  was  very  low  now,  and  sad, 
*and  when  you  write  to  Arthur  don't  repeat 
tlie  hateful  fhings  I  said  before,  but  tell  him 
I'm  engaged  ;  that  I'm  the  Swedisli  baby  ; 
that  I  never  shall  forget  h<m  quite  ;  anv  that 
I  love  Richard  very  much.' 

Oh,  how  soft  and  plaintive  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  flark  eyes  now,  as  Edith  ceused 
to  speak. and  pressed  the  hand  which  warmly  , 
pressed  hers  back,  for  Grace's  womanly  na- 
ture was  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  appsiil, 
and  she  resolved  to  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in 
her  by  Edith.  Instead  of  hedging  her  way 
with  obstacles,  she  would  help  her,  if  po8|si-  . 
silile  ;  would  encourage  her  to  love  the  Help- 
less blind  man,  whose  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall.  He  was  coming  to  rejoin  them,  and 
ins^antly  into  Edith's  eyes  there  flushed  a 
startled.shrinking  look,  such  as  the  recreant 
slave  may  be  supposed  to  wear  when  he 
hears  his  master's  step.  GiTaoe  knew  the 
feeling  which  prompted  that  look  full  well. 
She  had  felt  it  many  a  time,  in  an  intensified 
degree,  stealing  over  her  at  the  coming  of 
one  whose  snowy  locks  and  gouty  limbs  had 
mingled  many  a  year  with  the  dust  of  Shan- 
nondale,  aim  on  her  lips  the  words  were 
trembling;  'This  great  sacrifice  must  not 
be, '  when  Edith  sprang  up,  and  running  into 
the  hall,  met  Richard  as  he  came. 

Leadii>g:him  into  the  parlour;  and  seating? 
him  upon  the  sofa,  sat  beside  him,  holding 
his  hand  in  hers,  as  if  she  thus  would  defy 
her  destiny,  or,  at  least,  meet  it  bravely.  - 
Had  Grace  known  Victor's  new  name  for 
Edith  she  too  would  have  called  her  *  Reed 
that  bends, '  and  as  it  was  she  thou^t  her  a 
most  incomprehensible  girl,  whom  no  one 
could  fathom.and  not  caring  tio  tarry  longer^ 
soon  took  her  leave,  and  the  lovers  w«realonew 

Arrived  at  home,  Grace  opened  her  wriia 
ing  desk  and  commenced  <  a  letter^  which 
started  next  day  for  Florida,  carrsring  to 
Arthur  St   CUire    news    which    made    his 
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briiin  reel  and  grow  giddy  with  pain,  while 
hi»  proud  heart  throbbed,  and  quivered, 
and  Died  with  a  fresh  agony,  as  on  nil  knees 
bv  Nina's  pillow  he  prayed,  not  that  the  cup 
of  bitterness  might  pass  from  him — he  was 
willing  now  to  quaa  that  to  its  very  dregs, 
but  that  Edith  might  be  happy  with  the 
husband  she  bad  chosen,  and  that  he,  the 
desolate,  weary  Arthur  might  not  faint 
beneath  this  added  burden. 

B'ive  weeks  went  by — five  weeks  of  busy 
talk  among  Mie  villagers,  some  of  whom 
approved  of  the  engagement,  while  more  dis- 
approved. Where  was  that  proud  South- 
erner? they  asked,  referring  to  Arthur  St. 
Claire.  They  thought  him  in  love  with 
Edith.  Had  he  deserted  her,  and  so  in  a  fit 
of  pique  she  had  given  herself  to  Richard  ? 
This  was  probably  the  fact,  and  the  gossips, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Eliakim  Rogers,  speculated 
upon  it,  while  the  days  glided  by,  until  the 
five  weeks  were  gone,  and  Edith,  sitting  in 
Grace's  boudoir,  read,  with  eyes  which  nkd 
not  wept  since  the  day  following  her  be- 
trothal, the  following  extract  from  Arthur's 
letter  to  his  cousin  : 

*  Richard  and  Edith  I  Oh  !  Grace,  Grace! 
I  thought  that  I  had  suffered  all  that  mortal 
man  could  suffer,  but  when  that  fatal 
message  came,  I  died  a  thousand  deaths  in 
one,  enduring  again  the  dreadful  agony 
when  in  the  Deerinc'  woods  I  gave  my  darl- 
ing up.  Oh,  Edith,  Edith,  Edith,  my  soul 
goes  after  her  even  now  with  a  quenchless, 
mighty  love,  and  my  poor,  bruised,  blistered 
heart  throbs  as  if  some  great  giant  hand  were 
pressing  its  festered  wounds,  until  I  faint 
with  anguish  and  cry  out,  "  my  punishment 
is  greater  th%n  I  can  bear." 

'  Still  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  if  I 
deserve  it  all,  aye,  and  mere,  too.  Heaven 
bless  them  both,  Richard  and  his  beautiful 
smging  bird.  Tell  her  so,  Grace.  Tell  her 
how  I  olessed  her  for  cheering  the  blind 
man's  darkness,  but  do  not  toll  her  how 
much  it  costs  me  to  bid  her,  as  I  now  do, 
farewell  forever  and  ever,  farewell.' 

It  was  strange  that  Grace  should  have 
shown  this  letter  to  Edith,  but  the  latter 
coaxed  so  hard  that  she  reluctantly  con- 
sented, repentinff  of  It  however  when  she 
saw  the  effect  it  liad  on  Edith.  Gradually 
as  she  read,  there  crept  over  her  a  look 
which  Grace  had  never  seen  before  upon  the 
face  oi  any  human  being — a  look  as  if  the 
pent-up  grief  of  years  was  concentrated  in  a 
single  moment  of  anguish  too  aoute  to  be 
described.  There  were  livid  spots  upon  her 
neck — livid  sptfts  upon  her  face,  while  the 
dry  eyes  seemed  fading  out,  so  dull,  and  dim, 
and  oolourleia  they  looked,    as    Edith  read 


the   wailing  cry    with    which    Arthur  St. 
Claire  bade  her  his  adieu. 

For   several    minutes  she    sat    perfectly 
motionless,  save    when  the    muscles    of  her 
mouth  twitched  convulsively,  and    then  the 
hard,  terrible    look    gave    way — th^  spots 
began  to  fade — the  colour  came  back  to    her 
cheeks — the    eyes    resumed    their     wonted 
brilliancy — the  fingers  moved  nervously,  and 
Edith  was  herself.     She  had  suffered  all  she 
could,  and  never   asrain   would    her   palsied 
heart  know  the  same  degree    of  pain    which 
she  experienced  when  reading  Arthur's  letter. 
It  was  over  now^the  worst  of    it.     Arthur 
knew  of  her  engagement-^blessmg    her    for 
it,  and  saying  he  would  not    have    it  other- 
wise.    The  bitterness  of    death    was  past, 
and  henceforth  none  save  Grace  and    Victor 
suspected  the  worm  which    fed    on  Edith's 
very  life,  so  light,  so  merry,  so   joyous    she 
appeared  ;  and  Edith  was    happier  than  she 
had  supposed  it  possible  for  her  to  be.     Tlie 
firm  belief  that  she  was  doing  right,  was,  of 
itself,  a  source    of    peace,    and    helped    to 
sustain  her  fainting  spirits,  still    there    was 
about  her  a  sensation  of  disquiet,    a  feeling 
that  new  scenes  would    do   her  good,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced,    and    the  scorching 
July  sun  penetratod  even  to  the    cool  shades 
of  CoUingwood,  she  coaxed  Richnrd,    Grace 
and  Victor  to  go  away.     She    did   not  care 
where,  she  said,   '  anything    for   a  change  ; 
and  was  tired  of  seeing  the  same  things  con- 
tinually. She  never  knew  l>efc)re  how  stupid 
Shanuodale  was.     It   mu:jt    have    changed 
within  the  last  few  months.' 

'  I  think  it  is  you  who  have  changed,' 
said  Grace,  fancying  that  she  could  already 
foresieethe  restless,  uneasy,  and  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  woman,  which  Edith,  as 
Richard's  wife,  would  assuredly  become. 

Possibly  Richard,  too,  thought  of  this, 
for  a  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  heard  Edith 
find  fault  with  her  beautiful  home. 

Still  he  offered  no  remonstrance  to  going 
from  home  awhile,  and  two  weeks  more  tound 
them  at  Catskill  Mountain  House,  where 
at  first  not  one  of  the  asf^emhled  throng  sus- 
pected that  the  beautiful  young  maiden  who 
lu  the  evening  danced  like  a  butterfly  in 
their  midst,  and  in  the  morning  bounded 
up  the  rocky  heights  like  some  fearless, 
graceful  chamois,  was  more  than  ward  to 
the  man  who  had  the  sympathy  of  all  trom 
the  moment  the  whispered  words  M'ent 
round,  *  He  is  blind. ' 

Hour  after  hour  would  Edith  sit  with  him 
upon  the  grass  plat  overlooking  the  deep 
ravine,  and  make  him  see  with  her  eyes  tbd 
gloriously  magnificent  view,  than  whioV 
there  is  surely  none  finer  in  all  the  world"{ 
then,  when  the  sun  loo/ed  toward  the  westj 
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and  the  mountain  shadow  began  to  ore«p 
across  the  valley,  the  river,  aud  the  hills  be- 
yond, shroudins  them  in  a  early  twilight, 
■he  would  lead  nim  away  to  some  quiet, 
sheltered  spot,  where  unobserved,  she 
could  laysh  upon  him  the  little  acts  of  love 
she  knew  he  so  much  craved  and  which  she 
would  not  give  to  him  when  curious  eyes 
were  looking  on.  It  was  a  blissful  paradise 
to  Richard,  and  when  in  after  years  he  looked 
back  upon  the  past,  he  always  recurred  to 
those  few  weeks  as  the  brightest  spot  in 
his  whole  life,  blessing  Edith  for  the  happi- 
ness she  gave  him  during  that  season  of  ae- 
liciouB  quiet  spent  amid  the  wild  acenery  of 
Gatakill  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXVn, 

TBM  LAND  OF  7L0WBB8. 

It  was  the  original  plan  for  the  party  to 
remain  two  weeks  at  the  Mountain  House, 
and  then  go  on  to  Saratoga,  bat  so  deligbte4 
were  they  with  the  place  that  they  decided 
to  tarry  longer,  and  the  last  of  Aagast  found 
them  still  inmates  of  the  hotel,  whoee  huge 
white  walls,  seen  from  the  Hudson,  stand 
out  from  the  dark  wooded  landscape,  like 
some  mammoth  snow/  bank,  suggestive  to 
the  traveller  of  a  quiet  retreat  and  a  cool 
shelter  from  the  summer's  fmrvid  heat. 
Edith's  health  and  spirits  were  visibly  im- 
proved, and  her  musioal  laugh  often  rang 
through  the  house  in  tones  so  merry  and 
gleeful  that  the  most  solemn  of  the  guests 
felt  their  boyhood  coming  back  to  them  as 
they  heard  the  ringing  laugh,  and  a  softer 
light  suffused  their  cold,  stem  eyes  as  they 
paused  in  the  midst  of  some  learned  discus- 
sion to  watch  the  frolicsome,  graceful  belle  of 
the  Mountain  Hause — the  bride  elect  of  the 
blind  man. 

It  was  knpwn  to  be  so  now.  The  secret 
was  out — told  by  Victor,  when  closely  q^Mto- 
tioned  with  regard  to  Edith's  relationship  to 
Mr.  Harrington.  It  created  much  surprise 
and  a  world  of  gossip,  but  shielded  Edith 
from  attentions  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  aonuying,  for  more  than  Richard 
thouf^t  her  the  one  of  all  others  whose 
pressnoe  OQuld  make  the  sunshine  of  their 
life.,  Bat  Edith  was  betrothed.  The  dun 
leaves.of  Octqber  would  crown  her  wife,  aud 
BO  one  pleasani  morning  some  half  a  score 
young  m^li,  each  as  like  to  the  other  as 
you^  mea  at  fashionable  places  of  resort  are 
apti'to  be,  kicked  their  patent  leather  boots 
against  the  pilkun  of  the  rear  piazza, 
broke  a  part  of  ,  the  tenth  commandment 
shooking^|^p|||ttipr«d  to  themselves  speeches 
anythinpptl  Complimentary  to  Richard,  and 
■  a*' , 


then,  at  the  appearance  of  a  plaid  silk  tra- 
velling dress  and  brown  straw  flat,  rushed 
forward  «n  ma»9e^  each  contending  frantical* 
ly  with  the  other  who  should  have  the  hon- 
our of  assisting  Miss  Hastings  to  enter  the 
onmibus,  where  Richard  was  already  seated, 
and  which  was  to  convey  the  party  to  the 
glens  of  the  Kauterskill  Falls. 

Edith  had  been  there  often.  The  wierd 
wildness  of  the  deep  gorj^e  suited  her,  and 
many  an  hour  had  she  whiled  away  upon  the 
broken  rocks,  watching  the  fl^ks  of  sun- 
light as  they  came  stru|{gliug  down  through 
the  overhanging  trees,  listening  to  the  plain- 
tive murmur  of  the  stream,  or  gazing  with 
delight  upon  the  fringed,  feathery  falls 
which  hung  from  the  heights  above  like 
some  long  white  gauty  ribbon.  Richard,  on 
the  contrary,  had  never  visited  them  before, 
and  he  only  consented  to  do  so  now  from  • 
desire  to  gratify  Edith,  who  acted  as  his  es- 
cort in  place  of  Victor.  Holdin^j  fast  to  her 
hand  he  sloi^ly  descended  the  winding  steps 
and  cironitons  paths,  and  then,  with  a  sAd 
feeling  of  helpless  dependence,  sat  down 
upon  the  bank  where  Edith  bade  him  ait, 
herself  soing  off  in  girlish  ecstacies  as  a  thin 
spray  fell  upon  her  face  and  she  saw  above 
her  a  bright-hued  rainbow  spanning  the 
abyss. 

'  They  are  letting  the  water  on,'  she  cried, 
'  Look,  Richard  I  do  look  !'  and  she  grasped 
his  hand,  while    he  said  to  her  mournfully, 

'  Has  Birdie  forgotten  that  I  am  blind,  and 
helpless,  and  old — that  she  must  lead  me  as 
a  child?' 

There  was  a  touching  pathos  in  his  Toiee 
which  went  straight  to  Edith's  heart,  and 
forgetting  the  rainbow,  she  sat  down  beside 
him,  still  keeping  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
asked  what  w<»s  the  matter  ?  She  knew  he 
was  -;•  i)i]sually  disturbed,  for  seldom  had  she 
seei.  'tYf'yu  his  face  a  look  of  so  great  dis- 
quiet. Suddenly  as  she  rememoered  his 
unwillingness  to  come  there  alone,  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  it  might  arise  from  an  aversion 
to  seem  so  dependent  upon  a  weak  girl  in 
the  presence  of  curious  strangers.  With 
Victor  he  did  not  mind  it,  but  with  her  it 
might  be  different,  and  she  asked  if  it  were 
not  BO. 

'  Hardly  that,  darling  ;  hardly  that ;'  and 
the  sightless  eyes  drooped  as  if  heavy  with 
unshed  tears.  '  Edith, '  and  he  pressed  the 
warm  hand  he  held,  'oursi'  will  be  an  un- 
natural alliance.  I  needed  only  to  minele 
with  the  world  to  find  it  so.  People  wonder 
at  your  choice — wonder  that  one  so  young 
as  you  should  choose  a  battered,  blasted 
tree  like  me  round  which  to  twine  the  ten- 
drils of  your  green,  fresh  life. ' 

'  What   have   vou  heard  7'  Edith    asked. 
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half  bitterly,  for  sinoa  their  engagement  was 
kiioyu  at  the  hotel,  shu  had  more  thaii  ooce  j 
Buapected  the  truth  of  what  he  said  to  her. 
The  world  did  not  approve,  but  she  would  ' 
not  tell  Richard  that  ahe  knew   it,  and  she 
asked  again  what  J)^  had  heard. 

'The  ear  of  the  blind  is  quick,'  he  replied; 
'  and  as  I  sat  waiting  in  the  stage  this  morn- 
ing I  heard  myself  denounced  as  a  "blind 
old  Hunks,"  a  eelfish  dog,  who  had  won  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  country.  Then,  as 
we  were  descending  to  this  ravme,  you  re- 
member we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  some 
stairs  while  you  removed  a  brier  from  your 
dress,  and  from  a  group  near  by  I  heard  the 
whispered  words,  "  There  ti^ey  come — the 
old  pUnd  man,  who  bought  his  ward  with 
money  and  i^ratitude.  'Twas  ^.  i^orrid  sacri- 
fice, ^ook,^  how  beautifi^l  she  is  !"  Dar- 
ling, I  liked  to  hear  you  praised,  but  did  not 
like  the  rest.  It  m»kes  me  feel  as  if, I  were 
dragging  you  to  the  rf^tfir  against  your  will. 
And  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  verdict  of 
the  people  h(.rc  is  tbq  verdict  of  the  world. 
Edith,  you  don't  wunt  me.  You  lOannot 
wish  to  call  one  husband  whose  dependence 
upon  yon  will  always  make  you  blush  for 
your  phoice.  It  was  gratitude  alone  which 
prompted  your  decision.  Confess,  that  it  was, 
and  I  give  you  back  youf  troth.  You  ijeed 
not   be  the  blind  man's  wife.' 

For  aM  incftant  Edith's  heart  leaped  up, 
and  the  Aun  spots  dancing  on  the  leaves 
were  brighter  than  she  had  ever  seen  them, 
but 'the  feeling  passed  away,  and  laying 
botli'lier  hands  reverently  in  Richard's  she 
said, 

'  I^yviU  be  your  ^wife.  I,  qaire  nothing  for 
the  i^^^drld,  and  we  won't  mingle  in 
it  ^yy  ip[iore  to  cause  remarks.  We'll 
stiiyi^^t  Opllingwood,  where  people  know 
us  best. ,  Let's  go  home  to-morrow.  I'm 
tired  of  this  hateful  place.     Will  you  go  ?' 

Ere.  Richard  could  answer,  Grace  Atherton 
was  hj^a^d  exclaiming, 

'.■f^!i^^,  he^e  you  are.  I're  hunted  you 
everywhere.  Mr.  Russell, 'and  she  turned 
tothed^^kman  at  her  side,  'this  is  Mr. 
Harrinijton — Miss  Hastings — Mr.  Russell, 
from  Tallahassee.' 

Edith  did  not  at  first  think  that  Talla* 
hassee  was  in  Florida,  not  many  miles  from 
Sunnybank.  aqd  she  bowed  to  the  geatlemia}i 
as  to  any  strauger,  while  Grace,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  another  omnibus,  explained 
to  her  that  Mn  Russell  was  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance of  Arthur's  ;  that  the  latter  being 
in  town,  and  acddentally  Hearing  that  he 
was  comipg  K^th,  had  intrusted  him  with 
some  business:  matters,  which  would  require 
his  visiting  Gransy  Sprins'— had  given  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  herself    said  letter 
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containing  a  note  for  Edith — that  Mr.  Rus' 
■ell  had  been  to  Sbannondale,  and  ascer- 
taining their  wherea>K>uts,  had  followed 
them,  reaching  the  Mountain  House  in  tho 
morning  stage. 

'He  can  spend    but    one    day    here,'  she  '■ 
added,  in  conclusion,  '  and  wishing    hijn  to  ' 
see  as  ntuoh    as    possible    of    our    northern 
frraudeui'  I  brought  him  at  once  to  the  Falls. 
Here  is  your  note, '  and  tossing  it  into  Edith's 
lap  she  moved  away. 

A  note  from  Arthur  1  How  Edith  trem- 
bled as  she  held  it  in  her  hand,  and  with  a 
quick,  furtivp  glance  at  tho  sightless  eyes 
beside  her,  she  raised  the  dainty  missive  to 
her  lips,  feeling  a  reproachful  pang  as  she 
reflected  that  she  was  breaking  ner  vow  to 
Richard.  Why  had  Arthur  written  to  her 
—  she  asked  herself  this  question  many  times, 
while  Richard,  too,  asked, 

'  What  news  from  Florida  ?'  ere  she  broke 
the  seal  and  read,  not  words  of  changeless 
and  dark  despair,  but  words  of  entreaty  that 
for  ttie  sake  of  Nina,  sick,  dying  Nina,  she 
would  come  at  once  to  Florida,  for  bo  the  ' 
crazy  girl  had  willed  it,  pleading  with  them 
the  live-long  day  to  send  for  Miggie, precious 
Micgie,  with  the  bright,  black  eyes,  which 
looked  her  into  subjection,  and  the  soft  ' " 
hands  whjtth  drove  the  pain  away.  ' 

i    •  All  the    summer, '    Arthur    wrote,  '  she  ' 
has  )}een  failing.     The  heat  seems  to  oppress    ^ ' 
her,  and  several  tinios  I've  been  on  the  point  ■■': 
oi  returning  with  her  to  the  North,  thinking  • 
I  made  a  mistake  in  bringing    her  here,  but  '■;'■ 
she  refuses  to  leave  Sunnybank.     Old  sights 
and  familiar  places  have    a    soothing    effect  '' 
upon  her,  and  she  is   more  as  she  used  to  be 
before  the  great  calamity  fell  upon  her.    Her  '   ' 
disease  is  consumption,    hereditary  like  her  -^  ■ 
insanity,  and  as  her    physical  powers  dimin-  '  ( 
iih  her  mental  faculties  increase.     The  past     ' 
is  not  wholly  a  blank  to    her    now  ;  she  re-   '■ " 
members  distinctly  much  that  has    gone  by,  ' ' 
but  of  nothiuG!  does  she  talk  so  constantly  as  ^ 
of  M||||gi€>  asking  every  hour  if  I've  sfent  for     ' 
you — how  long  before   you'll   come  ;  and  if 
you'll  stay  until  she's  dead.     I    think  your  ' 
oomiog   will    prolong    her    life  ;    and    yoa 
will  never  regret  it,  I  am  sure.*'    Mr.  Russell 
wil  be  your  escort,  as  he  will  return  in  three 
weeks. ' 

To  this  note  two  postscripts  were 
appended  —  the  first  in  a  sfirlish,  uneven 
hand,  was  redolent  of  the  boy  Arthur's 
'  Florida  rose. ' 

•  Miggie,     precious    Miggie  —  come    to 
Sunnybank  ;  come  to  Nina.    She  is  waiting 
for  you.     She   wants   you    here — wants  to 
lay  her  poor  empty  head,    where    the    bad  <: 
pain  used  to  be,  on  your  soft,  nice  bo8om--i-<>'>" 
to  ehnt  her  eveii  and  know  it  is  votfK  l>reatlk 
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^  «he  feela — yonr  aweet,  fragrant  broath,  and 
not  Arthur's,  brim  ' "U  of  ci^ar  ainoke.  Do 
oome,  Miffgie,  won't  you  ?  There'i  a  heap 
of  thinga  I  want  to  fix  before  I  die,  and  I  am 
dying,  Migii;ie.  I  tee  it  in  my  hands,  ao 
poor  and  thin,  not  one  bit  like  they  used  to 
oe,  and  I  aee  it,  too,  in  Arthur's  aotiona. 
Dear  Arthur  boy  I  He  ia  ao  fl;ood  to  me — 
oarriea  me  every  morning  to  the  window, 
and  holds  me  in  his  lap  while  I  look  out  into 
t  e  garden  where  we  uaed  to  play,  you  and 
I.  I  think  it  was  you,  but  my  bram  geta  ao 
twi>*ted,  and  I  know  the  real  Miggie  is  out 
under  the  magnolias,  for  it  saya  ao  on  the 
stone,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  you  are  she. 
Arthur  has  a  new  name  for  me,  a  real  nice 
name,  too.  He  took  it  from  a  book,  he 
say.i — about  just  such  a  wee  little  girl  as  I 
am.  "Child-wife," that's  what  he  calls nie, 
and  he  strokes  my  liair  so  nice.  I'm  loving 
Artlmr  a  heap,  Miggie.  It  seems  just  an  it 
he  was  my  mother,  and  the  name  "Child- 
wife  "  makes  little  bits  of  waves  run  all  over 
me.  He's  a  good  boy,  and  God  will  pay  him 
by  and  by  for  what's  he's  been  to  me.  Some 
folks  here  call  me  Mrs  St.  Claire.  Why  do 
thHy?  Sometimes  I  remember  something 
about  somebody  somewhere,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  aco,  but  just  aa  I  think  I've 
got  hold  of  it  rignt,  it  soes  away.  I  lost  it 
«ntirely,  and  my  head  is  so  snarled  up. 
Ciome  and  unsnarl  it,  won't  you  f  Nina  is 
flick,  Nina  is  dying,  Nina  is  crazy.  You 
anust  come.' 

The  second  postscript  showed  a  bolder, 
£rmer  hand,  and  Edith  read, 

'I,  too,  echo  Nina's  words,  "Come,  Mig- 
gie, come. "  Nina  wants  you,  and  I — heaven 
onlv  knows  how  much  I  want  you — but, 
Edith,  were  you  in  verity  Richard's  wife, 
you  oonld  not  be  more  sacred  to  me  than 
you  are  as  his  betrothed,  and  I  promise 
•Dlemnly  that  I  will  not  seek  to  influence 
your  decision.  The  time  is  surely  coming 
when  I  shall  be  alone  ;  no  gentle  Nina,  sweet 
"Child-wife"  elinging  to  me.  She  will  be 
gone,  and  her  Arthur  Doy,  as  she  calls  me, 
Tree  to  love  whomsoever  he  will.  But  this 
shall  make  no  diflference.  I  have  given  you 
to  Richard.  I  will  not  wrong  the  blind 
man.    Heaven  bless  you  both  and  bring  you 

to  us.' 

The  sun  shone  just  as  brightly  in  the 
summer  sky — the  Kauierskill  fell  as  softly 
into  the  deep  ravine — the  shouts  of  tourists 
we're  just  as  gay — the  jflecks  of  sunshine 
on  the  grass  danced  just  as  n\errily,  but 
Edith  did  not  heed  them.  Her  thoughts 
irere  riveted  upon  the  lines  she  had  read, 
Ana  her  heart  throbbed  with  an  unutterable 
dedife  to  respond  at  once  to  that  pleading 
call— to  take  to  herself  wings  and  fly  away 


-^away  over  mountain  and  valley,  river  and 
rill,  to  the  fair  land  of  flowers  where  Nina 
was,  and  where  too  was  Arthur.  As  she 
read,  she  uttered  no  aound,  but  when  at 
last  Richard  aaid  to    her, 

'  What  is  it,  fiirdie  ?  Have  yon  beard  bad 
news?'  her  tears  flowed  at  once,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  hia  shoulder,  she 
answered, 

'  Nina  is  dying— dear  little,  bright-haired 
Nina.  She  has  sent  for  me  She  wants  me 
to  oome  so  much.  May  I,  Richard  ?  May  I 
go  to  Nina  ?' 

'  Read  me  the  letter,'  was  Richard's  reply, 
his  voice  unusually  low  and  sad. 

Editn  could  not  read  the  whole.  Arthur's 
postscript  must  be  omitted,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  Nina's,  but  she  did  the  best  site 
could,  breaking  doitvn  entirely  when  she 
reached  tlie  point  where  Nina  spoke  of  her 
Arthur  boy's  goodness  in  carrying  her  to  the 
window. 

Richard,  too,  was  much  affected,  nnd  hia 
voice  trembled  as  he  said,  '  St.  Claire  is  a 
noble  fellow.  I  always  felt  strangely  drawn 
toward  him.  Isn't  there  something  between 
him  and  Nina — something  more  than  mere 
guardianship  7' 

'  They  were  engaged  before  she  was  crazy, ' 
returned  Edith,  whue  Richard  sighed,  'poor 
boy,  poor  boy  !  It  must  be  worse  than 
death.     His  darkness  is  greater  than  mine. ' 

Then  h^  thoughts  oame  back  to  Eldith's 
question,  *  May  I  go  to  Nina  7'  and  his  first 
leelings  was  that  she  might,  even  though 
her  going  would  necessarily  defer  a  day  to 
which  he  was  so  continually  looking  for- 
ward, but  when  he  remembered  the  danger 
to  which  she  would  be  exposed  from  the  in- 
tense heat  at  that  season  of  the  year,  he 
shrank  from  it  at  once,  mildly  but  firmly  re- 
fusing to  let  her  incur  the  fearful  risk. 

*  Could  I  be  assured  that  my  bird  would 
fly  back  to  me  again  with  its  plumage  all 
unruffled  I  would  let  her  go,'  he  said,  '  but 
Ihe  chances  are  against  it.  You  would 
surely  sicken  and  die,  and  I  cannot  let 
you  ao. ' 

Edith  offered  no  remonstrance,  but  her 
face  was  very  white  and  her  eyes  strangely 
black  as  she  said.  '  Let  us  go  home,  then ; 
go  to-morrow.  This  is  no  place  for  me,  with 
Nina  dying. ' 

Nothing  could  please  Richard  more  than 
to  be  back  at  Colfingwood,  and  when  Grace 
came  to  them  he  announced  his  intention  of 
leaving  on  the  morrow.  Grace  was  willing, 
and  Vietor,  when  told  of  the  decision,  was 
wild  with  delight.  Mr.  Russell,  too,  de- 
cided to  go  with  them  to  Shannondale,  and 
when,  next  morning,  the  party  came  out  to 
take  the  downward  stage,   they  found  him 
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oomfortably  seated  on  the  top.  wliither  b« 
had  but  little  trouble  in  uoaxiiig  Grace,  who 
•xpressvi!  a  with  to  enioy  the  niouatain 
•oenery  as  they  descendnd 

'  Will  Miss  Hnstiiigfl  come  np,  too?'  h« 
asked,  bnt  I'Mith  declined  and  took  her  seat 
inside  between  Richard  and  Victor,  the  lat- 
ter of  wlium  luid  heard  nothing  of  the  letter; 
neither  did  Kdith  tell  him  until  the  next 
day  when,  arrived  at  CoUingwood,  they 
were  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  library — 
then  she  explained  to  him  that  Ninn  was 
lick,  possibly  liad  sent  for  her. 

'  I  thought  things  would  work  out  after  a 
time,  though  honestly  I'd  rather  that  littlo 
girl  shouldn't  die  if  it  could  be  brought 
round  any  other  way, 'was  Victor's  reply, 
whiuli  called  a  flush  at  once  to  Editira 
cheek. 

*  Victor  Dupres,'  said  she,  'never  hint 
such  a  thing  again.  lit  is  too  late  now  ;  it 
cannot  be — it  sliall  not  be  ;  and  if  I  go,  Ar- 
thur has  promised  not  to  say  one  word  which 
can  influence  me. ' 

*  If  you  go, '  repeated  Victor,  '  Then  you 
have  some  intention  of  going — I  thought  he 
h  id  objected. ' 

'  So  he  hafl, '  returned  Edith,  the  same 
look  stealing  into  her  eyes  which  came  there 
at  the  Falls.  '  So  he  has.  but  if  Nina  lives 
till  the  middle  of  October  I  shall  go.  My 
mind  in  made  up. ' 

'  Oh,  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel,'  mut- 
tered Victor,  as  heaving  some  one  coming, 
he  walked  away.  '  Means  to  jump  down 
the  lion's  thio.it,  but  does  not  expect  to  be 
swallowed  !  Splendid  logic  that !  and  Vic- 
tor shrugged  his  shoulders  at  what  seemed 
■o  contradictory  as  Edith's  talk  and  Edith's 
conduct. 

As  she  had  said,  Edith  meant  to  go,  nay 
more,  was  determined  to  go,  and  when,  \m 
the  tiurd  day  after  their  return,  Mr.  Russell 
came  for  her  final  decision,  site  said  to  him, 
ere  Richard  had  time  to  speak, 

*  I  shall  not  go  now  ;  it  is  too  early  for 
that,  but  if  Nina  continues  worse,  1  will 
oome  to  her  the  latter  part  of  October.  I 
am  writing  so  to  her  to-day. ' 

Richard  was  confounded,  and  could  only 
itammer  out, 

*  Who  is  to  be  your  escort  ?' 

*  Yon,  Richard  ;'and  Edith  clasped  .his 
arm,  thus  rea!>suring  him  at  once. 

She  had  some  thought,  some  considera- 
tion for  him  ;  she  did  not  inten'^  to  desert 
him  wholly,  and  he  playfully  tapped  her 
chin,  laughing  to  think  now  the  uttle  lady 
had  boldly  taken  matters  into  her  own 
hand,  telling  what  should  be  with  as 
much  sangfroid  as  it  she  were  master 
inatead  of   hiwBelf.    And   Richard   rather 
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liked  the  independent  spirit  of  Edith,  par> 
ticularly  when  ho  found  that  he  was  not 
wholly  left  out  of  her  calculation!.  And  ao 
he  arranged  with  Mr.  Russell,  that  if  Nina 
were  not  better  aa  the  autumn  advanced. 
Euith  should  perhaps  go  down  to  see  her. 
Arthur  had  made  his  marriage   with  Nina 

Eublic  as  soon  aa  ha  returned  to  Sunuybank, 
ut  as  Mr.  Russell's  home  was  iu  'i'ullahasflee 
and  he  himself  a  auiet,  taciturn  man,  he  had 
not  heard  it,  anu  in  speaking  of  Nina  to 
Edith,  he  called  her  Mihh  Bernard  as  usual, 
and  thus  Ricliurd  still  remained  iu  ignorance, 
never  suspecting  that  goldeu-haired  Nina 
wuH  the  same  young  gin  he  ha<  1  married 
years  before. 

Pour  Richard,  he  was  ignorant  of  many 
things, and  never  dreamed  now  light  and  gay 
was  E  .ith's  heart  at  the  pros}Xict  of  going 
to  Florida,  even  though  she  half  expected 
that  when  she  went  it  would  bo  us  his  wife. 
But  Richurd  determined  it  otherwise.  It 
cost  him  a  utrugglo  to  do  so.  but  liis  iron  will 
conquered  evory  feeling,  save  thove  of  his 
better  judgment,  and  calling  Euith  to  him 
one  day  two  weeks  after  Mr. Russell's  depar- 
ture be  said, 

*  Birdie,  I've  oome  to  the  conclnsion  that  a 
blind  man  like  me  will  only  be  in  your  way 
in  case  you  go  to  Florida.  I  am  not  an  in- 
teresting trayelling  companion.  I  require 
too  much  care,  and  I  dread  the  curious  gaze 
of  strangers.  It  makes  me  very  uncomfort< 
able.  So  on  the  whole  I'd  rather  stay  at 
home,  and  let  Victor  go  in  my  stead.  What 
does  Birdie  say  ?' 

'  She  says  you  are  the  noblest,  most  nn- 
se16sh  man  that  ever  lived, '  and  Edith  kiia« 
ed  his  lips,  chiding  herself  seriously  for  the 
spirit  which  whispered  to  her  that  she  too 
would  rather  go  without  him.  'I  wont  stay 
very  long,  'she  said.  '  Our  wedding  need  not 
be  deferred  more  thnti  two  months  ;  say,  till 
the  first  of  January,  at  7  o'clock,  just  as  #» 
before  arranged  it  for  October,  only  a  more 
quiet  affair.  I  shall  then  be  your  New  Year's 
gift.     Does  that  suit  you,  dearest?' 

She  did  not  often  hail  him  thus,  and  when 

'she  did  she  was  sure  of  accomplishing  her 

purpose.     The  strong  man  melted  beneath  a 

few  words  of  love,  becoming  a   very  tool  in 

the  hands  of  a  weak  girl. 

'  Yes,  darling, '  he  replied,  '  that  will  do — 
but  suppose  we  hedii*  that  Nina  is  better  or 
dead — what  then  ?' 

The  mere  possibility  was  terrible  to  Edith, 
but  she  answered'  calmly, 

'Then  we'll  be  married  in  October,  jaat  a* 
first  proposed  ;'  and  thus  was  the  die  co^t, 
and  a  fresh  link  added  to  the  chain  of 
Edith's  destiny.     She  was  going  to  FloriijUkt 
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ing  to  Arthur  ;  and  going  alone  to  fer  as 
ichard  was  ooncerned. 

Spying  Victor  coming  up  the  walk  from 
the  post-office,  she  ran  out  to  meet  him,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  journey  before  him,  and 
almont  crying  for  joy  when  he  placed  in  her 
hand  a  worn  envelope  bearing  the  post-mark 
of  TalluhasHee.  It  was  from  Arthur,  and 
OontHiue<l  a  few  lines  only,  tolling  of  Nina's 
inoreiiBing  illness,  and  her  restless, impatient 
desire  for  Miggie.     In  conolusion  he  wrote  : 

'  We  have  had  no  fever  this  summer.  You 
will  be  perfectly  safe  in  coming  any  time 
after  the  fiiiddlc  of  October.  I  shall  wel- 
come Mr.  Ilurriugtou  most  cordially  if  be 
sees  lit  to  accompany  you. ' 

PMith  oouU  read  this  to  Riohard,  and  she 
dill,  feeling  a  pang  at  the  perfect  faith  M'ith 
which  he  answered, 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  tedious  journey  I 
believe  I  would  go  with  you,  but  it's  too 
much  of  an  undertaking.  I  won't  trammel 
you  with  BO  great  a  burden.  I'd  ra»her 
stay  at  home  aud  autioipatu  my  darling's 
return.' 

Then  with  the  same  forethought  and  care- 
ful consideration  which  marked  all  his  ac- 
tions, Richard  consulted  with  her  as  to  the 
beat  time  for  hor  to  start,  fixing  upon  the 
15th  of  October,  and  making  all  his  arrangc- 
Ufents  subservient  to  this.  He  diil  uot  tell 
her  how  lonely  he  should  bo  without  her — 
how  ne  should  miss  her  merry  laugh,  which, 
strange  to  say,  grew  merrier  each  day  ;  but 
he  let  her  know  in  various  ways  how  infinite- 
ly precious  she  was  to  him,  and  more  than 
once  Edith  felt  constrained  to  give  up  the 
journey,  but  the  influences  from  Florida  drew 
ner  strangely  in  that  direction,  and  resolving 
to  pay.Richard  for  his  self-denial  by  an  in- 
crease of  love  when  she  should  return,  she 
busied  herself  wich  her  prepai'utions  until 
the  15th  of  October  came,  aud  her  trunks  stood 
ready  in  the  hall. 

'  If  I  could  only  read  your  letters  myself, 
it  would  not  seem  one-half  so  bad, '  Richard 
said,  when  at  the  last  moment,  he  held 
Edith's  hand,  '  but  there's  a  shadow  over  me 
this  morning — a  dark  presentiment  that  in 
Buflferiue  you  to  leave  me  I  am  losing  you 
forever,  j^  , 

Edith  could  not  answc:-,  she  pitied  him  so 
nuich,  and  kissing  bis  lip:s,  she  put  from  her 
neck  iiis  clinging  arms,  wiped  his  tears  away, 
smoothed  his  ruffled  hair,  and  then  went  out 
from  his  presence,  leaving  him  there  in  his 
sorrow  m^  bUu^uess  alone* 
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'  Berry  soon,  Miss,    an'  we're   thar.     We 

turns  the  comer  yonder,  we  driYss  'orots 
the  plain,  down  «  hill,  up  anodcr,  an'  then 
we's  mighty  nigh  a  mile  from  the  spot.' 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  Tom,  the 
Bernard  ooaciiman  to  Edith's  repeated  in- 
quiries, '  Are  we  almost  there  ?  ' 

For  three  successive  <lays  the  Bernard 
carriage  had  been  to  TallaliaHsec  in  quest  of 
the  expected  guest,  whose  coming  was  watch- 
ed for  BO  eagerly  at  Suunybuuk,  and  who, 
as  the  bright  October  afternoon  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  looked  eagerly  iMt  at  a  huge  old 
house  which  stooil  not  very  far  distant  with 
the  setting  sun  shining  on  the  roof  and  illu- 
minating all  the  upper  windows.  A  iieuror 
approacli  c  ho  wed  it  to  be  a  large,  square, 
wooden  building,  divided  in  the  centre  by  i 
wide,  airy  hall,  and  surrouni'ed  on  three 
sides  by  a  verandah,  the  whole  bearing  a 
more  modern  look  than  most  of  the  country 
houses  in  Florida,  for  Mr.  Bernard  had  pos- 
sessed considerable  taste,  and  during  his  life 
had  aimed  at  fitting  up  his  residence  some- 
what after  the  northern  fashion.  To  Edith 
there  wa^  something  familiar  about  that  old 
building,  with  its  handsome  grounds,  and  she 
said  aloud, 

'  I've  surely  dreamed  of  Sunny  bank.  V    - 

'Berry  likely,  Miss, 'answered Tom, think* 
ingthe  remark  addressed  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  Edith's  head  protruded  from  the  window. 
'  Dreams  is  mighty  onsartin.  Git  'long,  you 
Bill,  none  o'  yer  lazy  carlicues,  case  don't 
yer  mind  thar's  Mars  r  Arthur  on  the  v'randy, 
squintin'  to  see  if  I's  fotched  'em,'  and  re- 
moving his  old  straw  hat,  Tom  swung  it 
three  times  around  his  head,  that  being  the 
signal  he  was  to  give  if  Edith  were  in  the 
carriage 

With  an  increased  flush  upon  his  brow, 
Arthur  St.  Claire  hastened  down,  pausing  at 
an  inner  room  while  he    bent  over  and  wTiis- 

fiered  to  a  young  girl  reclining  on  her  pil- 
ow, 
'Nina,  darling,  Miegie's  come.' 
There  was  a  low  cry  of  unutterable  delight, 
and  Nina  Bernard  raised    herself    upon  her 
elbow,  looking  wistfully  toward   the    door 
through  which  A.rthur  had  disappeared. 

'Be  quiet,  la  petite  Nina,'  said  a 
short,  thick  woman,  who  sat  by  the  bed, 
apparently  officiating  in  the  capacity 
of  nurse ;  then  as  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  gate,  she  glided  to  the  win- 
dow, muttering  to  herse'f,  '  Charmant 
charmant.  magnijique,' m  she  caught  a  full 
view  of  the  eager,  sparkling  face,  turned  to- 
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ward  the  1  yoang  man  hastening  down  the 
walk.      Then,  with  that  native  poIiteneM 
natural  to  her  conntry,  the  moved  away  fo 
as  not  to  witness  the  interview. 
'///  '  Arthur  I '•  •"'■    '^""'"^  .niA-r.  ■/■:■:.  4"      j 

>.       '^Bdithl'      '    .T- ■'■•■'■/    -K-  ■■!'.;   '"'^?frf..*  '  ■ 

That  was  all  they  said,  for  Richard  and 
Nina  stood  between  them,  a  powerful  {ire* 
ventive  to  the  expression  of  the  great  joy 
throbbing  in  the  heart  of  each,  as  hand 
firrasped  hand,  and  eye  caught  eye,  fearfully, 
treniblingly,  lest  <li00  much  should  be  be- 
trayed. 

*  Miggie,  Migflrie,  be  quick,'  came  fron|  the 
room  where  Nina  was  now  standing  up  in 
bed,  her  white  night-dress  hanging  loosely 
about  her  forehead  and  neck. 

It  needed  but  this  to  break  the  spell  which 
bound  the  two  without,  and  dropping 
Edith's  hand,  Arthur  conducted  her  to  the 
house,  meeting  in  the  hall  with  Nina,  who  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Lamotte  had  jumped  from  her 
bed  and  skippmg  across  the  floor,  flung  her- 
self into  Edith's  arms,  sobbine  frantically. 

*  You  did  come,  precious  Miggie,  to  see 
sick  Nina,  and  you'll  stay  forever  and  ever, 
won't  you,  my  own  sweet  Miggie,  and  Ar- 
thur's too  ?  Oh,  joy,  joy.  Nina's  so  happy 
to-night. ' 

The  voice  grew  very  faint,  the  white  lips 
oeated  their  pressure  of  kisses  upon  Edith's 
— the  golden  head  began  to  droop,  and  Ar- 
thur took  the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms,  car- 
'  ,ryinff  her  back  to  her  bed,  where  he  laid  her 

Sently  down,  himself  oaring  for  her  until  she 
egan  to  revive. 

M^anwhilo  E-dith  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Lamotte.  a  French  woman,  who  once  was 
Nina's  nurse,  and  who  nad  come  to  Sunny- 
bank  a  few  weeks  before.  Any  one  at  all  in- 
terested in  Nina  was  sure  of  a  place  in 
Edith's  afiections,  and  she  readily  took  Mrs. 
Lamotte's  proffered  hand,  but  slie  was  not 
prepared  for  the  pieculiarly  curious  gaze  fast- 
'  ened  u,PQn  her,  as  Mrs.  Lamotte  waved  off 
Teeny,  u)e  black  eirl,  and  taking  her  travel- 
ling bag  and  shawl,  said  to  her, 

'  This  way,  8'i7  rwua  plait.    Mademoiselle 

Marguerite.      Pardonnez   moi,'  she    added 

quickly,  ae    she    met   Edith's   questioning 

jfflanoe,    '  Mademoiselle  Miggie,  as  la  petite 

Nopa  calls  yon.' 

Oiioe  in  Edith's  room,  Mrs.  Lamotte  did 
not  seem  in  haste  to  leave  it,  but  cqptinued 
.talking  in  both  English  and  French  to  Edith, 
who,  more  than  once,  as  the  tones  fell  upon 
her  ear,  turned  to  see  if  it  were  not  some 
one  she  had  met  before. 
>  t  *  Je  m*en  ircU,*  Mrs.  Lamotte  said  at  last, 
lie  she  saw  that  her  presence  was  annoying 
Bdith  I  and  as  the  latter  offered  no  remon- 


strance, she  left  the  room,  and  Edith  #as 
alone  with  her  confused  thoughts. 

Where  was  she?  What  room  was  this 
with  the  deep  window  s^ats,  and  that  wide- 
mouthed  fire-place  7  Who  was  thia  woman 
that  paz2led  tier  so?  Edith  kept  asking 
herself  these  questions,  but  could  find  for 
them  no  satisutctory  answer.  Struggle  as 
she  might,  she  felt  more  like  a  child  returned 
to  its  home  than  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  Even  the  soft  south  wind,  stealing 
through  the  open  casement,  and  fanning  her 
feverish  cheek,  had  something  familiar  in  its 
breath,  as  if  it  had  stolen  in  upon  her  thus 
aforetime  ;  and  when  across  tne  fields,  s'he 
heard  the  negroes'  song  as  they  came  home- 
from  their  toil,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the 
window-sill,  and  wept  for  the  something 
which  swept  over  her,  something  so  s<veet, 
so  sad,  and  yet  so  indescribable. 

Fearing  lest  the  Frenchwoman  should  re- 
turn, she  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  then  stole 
down  to  Nina,  who,  wholly  exhausted  with  the 
violence  of  her  emotions  at  meeting  E.lith, 
lay  perfectly  still  upon  her  pillow,  scarcely 
whiter  than  her  own  childish  face, 
around  which  a  ray  of  the  setting  snn  was 
shining,  encircling  it  with  a  halo  of  glorious 
beauty,  and  making  het  look  like  an  angel 
of  purity  and  love.  She  did  not'attempt  to 
speak  as  Edith  came  in,  but  her  eyes  smiled 
a  welcome,  and  her  thin,  wasted  fingers 
pointed  to  where  Edith  was  to  sit  upon  the 
bed  beside  her.  Arthur  sat  on  the  other 
side,  holding  one  of  Nina's  hands,  and  the 
other  was  given  to  Euith,  who  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  while  her  tears  dropped  upon  it  like 
'rain.  The  sight  of  them  disturbed  the  sick 
girl,  and  shaking  her  wealth  of  curls  which 
since  Edith  saw  them,  had  grown  thick  and 
long,  she  whispered.  " 

'  Don't  Miggie  ;  tears  are  not  for  Nina  ; 
she's  so  glad,  for  she  is  almost  home.  She'll 
go  dowii-  to  the  river  brink  with  your  arms 
and  Arthur  boy's  around  her.  Preciotis 
Miggie,  nice  Arthur.  Nina  is  happy  to- 
ni^t. ' 

^nch  were  the  disjointed  sentences  she 
kept  whispering,  while  her  eyes  turned  from 
Edith  to  Arthur  and  from  Arthur  back  to 
Edith,  resting  longer  there,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  tdld  of  the  iintitterable  joy 
within.  Softly  the  twilight  shadows  stole 
into  the  room,  and  the  servants  glided  in 
and  out,  casting  furtive  and  wonderitig 
glances  at  Edith,  who  saw  nothing  save  the 
clear  blueeyes  shiningupon  her,even  through 
the  gathering  darkness,  and  telling  her  Of 
the  love  which  could  not  be  expr^sMed.  ' '    ' 

As  it  grew  darker  Nina  drew  the  two 
hands  she  clasped  together — Arthur's  nnd 
Edith's — laid  them  one  above  the  other  upon 
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'""them,  and    when,  at    last,  the  candles  were; 

'  '  brought  in  and''p]aced  upon  the  table,  Edith 

^'''  MW  that    weary  lids  had   closed    and  Nina 

WrtS  usleep.     Every    eflfort,  however,   which 

"she  made  to  disengage  her  hand  from  its 
rather  embarrassing  position,  threatened  to 
arouse  the  sleeper,  and  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  she  sat  there  with  her  hand  beneath 
Arthur's,  but  she  dared  not  look  at  him,  and 
with  her  face  turned  away,  she  answered 
his  questions  concerning  Shannondale  and 
ite  inhabitants. 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Lamotte  came  in  and 
asked  if  mademoiselle    would  like  to  retire. 

'  Edith  would    far  rather    have  gone    to   her 

'  room  alone,  but  Mrs.  Liamotte  seemed  bent 
upon  hovering  near*  her,  and  as  there  was  no 
alternative   she  followed    her  up  the    stairs 

'  into  the  chamber,  wh^re  she  had  lain  asidb 
her     thinc^.       To    her    great     relief     her 

'  companion  did  not  stay  longer  than  neces- 
sary, and  ere  the  entire   household  was  still, 

,'  Eolith  was  dreaming  of  CoUingwood  and 
Richard. 

The  next  morning  was  bright,  balmy,  and 
beautiful,  and  at  an  early  hour  Edith  arose 
and  went  down  to  Nina,  who  heard  her  step 
in  the  hall,  and  called  to  her  to  come. 

'  Darling  Miggie,  I  dreamed  you  were 
gone, '  she  said,  *  and  I  cried  so  hard  that  it 

'  woke  Arthur  up.  He  sleeps  here  every 
night,  on  that  wide  lounge,'  and  she  pointed 
toward  a  corner.  '  I've  grown  so  silly  that 
I  won't  let  anybody  else  take  care  of  me  but 
Arthur  boy— he  does  it  so  nice  and  lifts 
me  so  carefully.  Hasn't  he  grown  pale  and 
thin  ?' 

Edith  hardly  knew,  for  she  had  not  ven- 
tured to  look  fully  at  him,  but  she  assumed 
that  he  had,  and  Nina  continued  ;  '  He's  a 
darling  boy,  and  Nina  loves  him  now*' 

'  How  is  your  head  this  morning?'  Edith 
asked,  and  Nina  replied,  'It'M  better.  It 
keeps  growing  better,  some  days  it's  clear  as 
a  bell,  but  I  don't  like  it  so  well,  for  I  know 
then  that  yon  ain't  Miggie — not  the  real 
Miggie  who  was  sent  home  in  mother's  coflSn 
We  have  a  new  burying  ground,  one  father 
selected  long  ago,  the  sweeten  spot  you  ever 
■aw,  and  they  are  moving  the  bodies  there 
now.  They  are  going  to  take  up  mv  last 
mother  aud  the  little  bit  of  Miggie  to-day, 
HUd  Marie  is  so  flurried. ' 

Arthur's  step  was  now  heard  in  the  hail, 
and  this  it  was  which  so  excited  Edith  that 
jrile  failed  to  catch  the  word  Marie,  or  to  un- 
demtand  that  it  was  Mrs.  Lamotte  who  was 
worried  about  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  In  a 
moment  Arthur  appeared,  bringing  a  delicate 
bouquet  for  Nina,  and  a  world  of  sunshine 
to  'EiKlh.  He  was  changed,  Edith  saw  as 
■he  looked  at  hitn  now,  and  yet  she  liked  his 


face  better  than  before.  He  seemed  to  her 
like  one  over  whom  the  fire  had  passed, 
purifving  as  it  burned,  and  leaving  a  better 
metal  than  it  had  found.  He  was  wholly 
self-possessed  this  morning,  greeting  her  as 
if  the  scene  in  the  Deerinc  woods  had  never 
been  enacted,  and  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  they  were  the  same,  the  Arthur  of  one 
year  ago,  and  the  Arthur  of  to-day  ;  the 
quibt,  elegant  young  man,  who,  with  more 
than  womanly  tenderness,  pushed  Nina's 
curls  back  under  the  lace  cap,  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  then  asked  Edith  if  she 
did  not  look  like  a  little  nun  with  her  hair 
so  plain. 

Nina  liked  to  be  caressed,  and  she  smiled 
upon  him  a  smile  so  full  of  trusting  faith 
and  love,  that  Edith's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  rebellious  heart  went  out  to- 
ward Arthur  as  it  had  never  done  before, 
inasmuch  as  she  felt  that  he  was  now  far 
more'' worthy  of  her. 

Very  rapidly  the  morning  passed  away, 
and  it  was  after  three  o'clock  p.m.,  when, 
as  Arthur  sat  with  Edith  upon  the  cool 
piazza,  one  of  the  negroes  came  Ej^nning  up, 
the  perspiration  starting  from  every 
pore,  and  himself  almost  frantic  with  excite- 
ment. 

'  What  is  ittCsesar  ?'  Artbor  asked.  'What 
has  happened  to  you  ?' 

'  Nothing  to  me,  Mars'r,'  returned  the  ne- 

Sro  ;  '  but  sumfin  mighty  ouris  happen  over 
ar,' and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  where 
his  comrades  were  busy  removing  the  family 
dead  to  a  spot  selected  by  Mr.  Bernard  years 
before  as  one  more  suitable  than  the  present 
location.  'Tou  see,  we  was  histin'^de  box 
of  the  vonng  Miss  and  de  chi?e,  when  Bill  let 
go  his  holt,  and  I  kinder  let  my  hands  slip 
off,  When,  Lor'  bless  you,  the  box  busted 
open,  an'  we  seen  the  cofBn  spang  in  the 
face.  Says  Bill,  says  he— he's  alius  a  rea- 
sonin',  you  know — an',  says  he,  "  that's  a 
mighty  narrer  coffin  for  two  ;"  and  with 
that,  Mr.  Berry,  the  overseer,  Miss,' turning 
tp  Editb,  '  he  walked  up,  and  findin'  de 
screws  rattlin'  and  loose,  just  turned  back 
de  top  piece,  an*,  as  true  as  Ceesar's  standin' 
here,  there  wasn't  no  chile  thar ;  nothin' 
'tall  but  the  Miss,  an'  she  didn't  look  no 
Y  >w  ;  never  should  have  guessed  them  heap 
of  bones  had  ever  been  Miss  Petry.' 

Edith  started  from  her  chair  and  was  about 
to  speak  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
wrist,  and  turning  she  saw  Mrs.  Lamotte 
standing  behind  her,  and  apparently  more 
excited  than  herself. 

'  Come  with  me, '  she  said,  leading  the  un- 
resisting Edith  away,  anijl  leaving  Arthur  to 
follow  Ctesar. 
Of  all  the  household  at  Sunhybank  no  one 
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had  been  so  muoh  interested  in  the  removal 
of  the  bodie«i  as  Mrs.  Lamotte,  and  yet  her 
interest  was  all  centered  upon  the  grave  of 
Mi^gie  Bernard's  mother.  .  When  tnat  was 
disturbed  she  was  watching  from  the  window, 
and  when  the  accident  occurred  which  re- 
vealed the  fraud  of  years,  she  hurried  down 
and,  with  <i  cat-like  tread,  glided  behind 
Edith's  chair  where  she  stood  while  Caesar 
told  his  Story. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Edith's 
feeling  as  she  followed  the  strange  woman 
to  her  own  room,  sitting  down  just 
where  Mrs.  Lamotte  bade  her  sit,  and 
watching  nervously  the  restless  rolling  of 
the  eyes,  which  had  no  terror  tor  her  now, 

Sarticularly  after  their  owner  said  to  her  in 
'rench, 

'  Do  yon  know  me,  Edith  Hastings,  Eloise 
Teittple,  Marguerite  Bernard?  Have  we 
never  met  before  ?' 

Like  the  mailing  of  some  mighty,  pent-up 
flood  the  past  swept  over  her  then,  almost 
bearing  her  senses  down  with  the  headlong 
tide  ;  link  after  link  was  joined,  until  the 
chain  of  evidence  was  complete,  and  with  a 
scream  of  joy  Edith  went  forward  to  the 
arms  unfolded  to  receive  her. 

'  Marie,  Marie  !'  she  cried.  '  How  is  it  ? 
When  was  it  ?  Where  was  it  ?  Am  I  any- 
body or  not,  tell  me  ?' 

Then  question  followed  question  so  rapid- 
ly that  Marie,  with  all  her  voluble  t^rench 
and  broken  English,  tras,  hardly  able  to 
kedp  up;  But  the  whole  was  told  at  last, 
everything  was  clear  to  Edith  as  the  day- 
light, and  tottering  to  the  bed,  she  asked  to 
be  alone  while  she  wept  and  prayed  oyer  this 
gteat  joy,  whicb  had  come  so  suddenly  upon 

'Nina,  Nina,  I  thank  thee,oh)  my  Father, 
for  sweet  precious  Nina. ' 

That  was  all  she  could  say,  as  with  her 
face  in  the  pillows,  she  lay  until  the  sun 
went  down,  and  night  fell  a  second  time  on 
Sunnybank. 

'  No  one  shall  tell  her  but  myself, '  she 
thought  as  she  descended  to  Nina's  rooYn, 
where  Arthur  was  telling  of  the  discovery 
they  had  made — a  discovery  for  which  they 
couldnot  account,  andaboutwhichthenegroes 
congregated  together  in  knots,  were  talking, 
each  offering  his  or  her  own  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  never  once  thinking 
to  question  Mrs.  Lamotte,  who,  they  knew, 
had  been  with  Mrs.  Bernard  when  she  died. 

'  Oh,  Miggie  !'  Nina  cried.  '  Have  you 
heard  7  do  ydn  know  ?  Little  Miggie  isn't 
there  wheira  we  thought  she  was.  She's  gone. 
Nobody's  there,  but  my  other  mother.' 

'  Yes,  I  know, '  Edith  answered,  and  layii^ 
her  hand  on  Arthur's  the  said    '  Please,  Mr. 


St.  Claire,  go  away  awhile.  I  mast  i^e  Nin« 
alone.  DonM;  let  anybody  disturb  us,  will 
you  ?  Oo  to  Mrs.  Lamotte.  Ask  her  what 
I  mean.     She  can  tell  you.  She  told  me,' 

Thus  importuned,  Arthur  left  the  room, 
and  Edith  was  alone  with  Nina. 
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Oh,  how  Edith  yearned  to  take  that  young 
creature  to  her  bosom,  and  ooncentrato  in 
one  wild,  passionate  hug  the  love  of  so  many 
wasted  years;  but  Nina  must  not  be  unduly 
startled  if  she  would  make  her  comprehend 
what  she  had  to  tell,  and  conquering  her 
own  a<j;'»  ion  with  a  wondrous  effort  she 
sat  doM'ii  upon  the  bed  and  said, 

'  How  is  my  darling  ?'  Is  her  head  all  in 
a  twist  ?' 

Nina  smiled,  a  rational  knowing  smUe, 
and  answered, 

*  There  wasn't  the  least  bit  of  a  twist  in 
it  till  Arthur  told  me  about  that  in  the 
graveyard,  and  then  it  began  to  thump  t-o 
loud,  but  with  sitting  here,  I'm  better.  You 
do  me  so  much  good,  Miggie.  Your  eyes 
keep  me  quiet.  Where  do  you  suppose  she 
i§— the  oUier  Miggie,  and  how  did  she  get 
out  of  the  coffin  ?' 

'Niaa/ said  Edith,  'can  you  understand 
me  if  I  tell  you  a  story  about  a  little  girl 
who  resembled  your  sister  Miggie  ?' 

Nina  liked  stories,  and  though  she  would 
rather  have  talked  of  the  real  Miggie.  she 
expressed  a  willingness  to  listen,  ana  by  the 
dim  candle  light  Edith  saw  that  the  blue 
eyes,  fixed  so  intently  upon  her,  still  re- 
tained the  comparatively  rational  expression 
she  had  observed  when  she  first  uame  in. 
Moving  a  little  nearer  to  her,  she  began, 

'  A  great  many  years  ago,  nearly  eighteen, 
we  •win  (tay,  a  beautiful  little  girl,  eight  years 
old,  I  guess,  with  curls  like  your,  waited 
one  night  in  just  such  a  houseas  this,  foryonr 
father,  who  had  been  long  in  Europe,  and 
who  Was  to  bring  her  a  new  mother,  and  a 
dear  baby  sister,  two  years  old  or  there> 
abouts.' 

'  Bidu't  I  wear  my  blue  dress  trimmed 
with  white?'  Nina  asked  suddenly,  her 
mind  seeming  to  have  followed  Eklith's,  and 
grasped  the  meaning  of  what  she  heard. 

■I  dare  say  you  did,'  Edith  answered; 
'  at  all  eveuts  this  little  girl  was  very  beau- 
tiful, as  she  waited  in  the  twilight  for  the 

'  Call  the  little  girl  Nina,  please,  111  get 
at  it  better  then,'  was  the  next  interruption; 
and  with  a  smile^  Edith  said.,:  m  h'i.yi'm  ms 
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'  Nina,  then,  waited  till  they  came — her 
father,  her , new  mother  Petrea,  ana—^-' 

'Beautiful  Petrea,'  Nina  exclaimed,  la 
bdlePetrexi,  black  hair  like  yours,  Mijjgie, 
and  voice  like  the  sojtt  notes,  of  the  piano. 
She  tuxght  me  a  heap,  of  tunes  which  X  never 
have  forgotten,  but  tell  me  more  of  the 
black -eyed  baby,  Nina's ,  precious  sister.  I 
did  hug  and  squeeze  her  so — "  la  jolie  en- 
/ant,"  Marie  called  her.' 

Nina  seemed  to  have  taken  the  story  away 
from  Edith,  who  when  she  ceased  speaking, 
again  went  on  : 

*  Eloise  Marguerite  was  the  baby  sister's 
name  ;  Eloise,  for  a  proud  aunt,  who,  after 
they  qanf^  home,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
call  her  so,  and  she  was  known  as  Marguer- 
ite, which  Nina  shortened  into  Miggie,  Nina 
darling,'  and  Edith  spoke  sadly  now.  '  Was 
your  father  always  kind  to  Petrea?' 

There  was  a  look  in  Nina's  face  like  a 
scared  bird,  and  raising  her  hands  to  her 
head,  she  said, 

*  Go  away,  old  buzzing.  Let  Nina  think 
what  it  was  they  used  to  do — pa  and  grand- 
ma and  aunt  Eloise.  I  know  now ; 
grandma  and  auntie  were  proud  of  the  Ber- 
nard blood,  they  said,  and  they  called  Pe- 
trea vulgar,  and  baby  sister  a  brat ;  and 
pa — oh,  Miggie,  I  reckon  he  was  naughty 
to  the  new  mother.  He  had  a  buzz  in  his 
head  most  every  night,  not  like  mine,  but 
a  buzz  he  got  at  th  -  dinner  and  the  side- 
board, where  they  kept  the  bottles,  and  he 
struck  her,  I  saw  him,  and  Marie,  she  was 
here,  too,  she  stepped  between  them,  and 
called  him  a  drunken,  deceitful  beast,  and  a 
heap  more  in  French.  Then  one  morning 
when  he  was  gone  to  New  Orleans,  and 
would  come  home  pretty  soon,  mother  and 
Marie  and  MVgie  when  a  visiting  to  Talla- 
hassee, or  somewhere,  and  they  never  come 
back  again,  though  pa  went  after  them  as 
soon  as  he  got  home,  Why  didn't  they, 
Miggie?' 

'  Petrea  was  very  unhappy  here, '  Edith 
answered.  '  Mr.  Bernard  abused  her,  as 
did  his  haughty  mother,  and  once  when  he 
was  gone  Petrea  said  she  would  go  to  Tal- 
lahassee to  see  a  lady  who  had  visited  her 
at  Sunnybank.  So  she  went  with  Marie, 
and  Miggie,  then  three  years  old,  but  did 
not  stop  in  Tallahassee.  They  ran  away  to 
Now  York,  wnere  Marie's  sister  lived.  Here 
Petrea  was  taken  sick  and  died,  making 
Marie  promise  that  Mifitgie  should  never  go 
back  to  her  bad  father  and  his  proud  family. 
And  Marie,  who  hated  them  bitterly,  all  but 
Nina,  kept  her  word.  She  wrote  to  Sunny- 
bank  that  both  were  dead,  and  the  letter 
was  forwarded  by  your  grandmother  to  Mr. 
Bernard,  ii^o  had  gone  after   hia  wife,   but 


who  lay  drunk  many  days  at  a  hotel.  The 
letter  sobere '  him,  and  as  it  contained 
Marie's  address,  he  found  her  at  last,  cry- 
ing bitterly  for  little  Miggie,  up  stairs 
asleep,  but  he  thought  her  in  the  coffin  with 
her  mother.  Mane  said  so  and  he  belie\'ed 
her,  bringing  the  bodies  back  toi  Sunny- 
bank,  and  burying  them  beneath  the  mag- 
nolias. ' 

'  And  built  a  great  marble  there  with 
both  their  names  cut  on  it, '  chimed  in  Nina, 
fearful  lest  any  part  of  the  story  should  be 
omitted. 

'  Yes, '  returned  Edith,  '  he  raised  a  cost- 
ly monument  to  their  memory  ;  but  don't 
you  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Mig- 
gie f 

'  Yes,  yes,  oh,  yes,  go  on, '  was  Nina's  an- 
swer ;  and  Edith  continued, 

'  Marie  was  too  poor  to  take  care  of  Mig- 
gie, and  she  put  her  in  the  Asylum.' 

'  The  Asylum  ! '  Nina  fairly  screamed. 
'  Nina's  baby  sister  in  the  nasty  old  Asylum. 
No,  no,  it  ain't. ,  I  won't,  I  shan't  listen  to 
the  naughty  story, '  and  the  excited  girl 
covered  her  head  with  a  pillow. 

But  Edith  removed  it  gently,  and  with  a 
few  loving  words  quieted  the  little  lady, 
who  said  again,  '  Go  on. ' 

'  It  was  the  Orphan  Asylum,  where 
Nina's  sister  was  put,  but  they  didn't  call 
her  Miggie.  Her  dying  mother  gave  her 
another  name  lest  the  father  should  some 
time  fina  her,  and  there  in  that  eteat  noisy 
city  Miggie  lived  five  or  six  long  years, 
gradually  forgetting  everything  in  the  past, 
everything  but  Marie's  name  and  the  airs 
her  mother  used  to  sing.  Miggie  had  a  taste 
for  music,  and  she  retained  the  ]^laintive 
strains  sung  to  her  as  lullabys.' 

' I  know  them,  too,'  Nina  said,  beginning 
to  hum  one  while  Edith  continued, 

'  After  a  time  Marie  went  back  to  France. 
She  did  not  mean  to  stay  lonjB[,  bn^  she  was 
attacked  with  a  lingering,  painful  sickness, 
and  could  not  return  to  Miggie,  whom  a 
beautiful  lady  took  at  last  as  her  waiting- 
maid.  Then  Arthur  came — Arthur,  a  boy— 
and  she  saw  Nina's  picture. ' 

'  The  one  in  the  locket  I  Nina  added,  and 
Edith  answered,  •  Yes,  'twas  in  a  looket, 
and  it'puzzled  Miggie  till  she  spoke  the 
name,  but  thought  it  was  Arthur  who  told 
ber.' 

'  Wait,  wait,'  cried  Nina,  saddenly  stnk- 
ing  her  forehead  a  neavy  blow  :  'I'm  getting 
all  mixed  up,  and  something  flaahes  aeroas 
my  brain  like  lightning.  I  reckon  iX,*B  a 
streak  of  sanoe.    It  feels  like  it ' 

'  Nina  was  right.  It  was  *a  streak  ef 
■enae,!  aii4  ''*^^^"  Edith  again    resumed   be" 
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story  the  ora^    girl   wm  veiy   calm    and 

qaiet. 

«i    '  After  a  time  this  Miggie   went   to 

%ith    a    blind    man — with    Richard,' 


live 

and 

Edith's   hand*   closed    tightly    around  the 


■nowy  fingers,  which  crept  so  quickly  to- 
ward her.  '  She  ^ew  to  be  a  woman.  She 
met  this  golden-haired  Nina,  but  did  not 
know  her,  though  Nina  called  her  Miggie 
Always,  because  she  looked  like  Petrea,  and 
the  sound  to  Miggie  was  very  sweet,  like 
music  heard  long  ago.  They  loved  each 
other  dearly,  and  to  Miggie  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  world  so  beautiful,  so  preci- 
ous, as  poor  little  crazy  Nina,  Arthur's 
Nina,  Dr.  Griswold's  Nina.  "  Snow-Drop," 
Richard  called  her.  Yon  remember  Richard, 
darling  f ' 

*  Yea,  yes,  I  remember  everything, '  and 
Nina's  chest  began  to  heave,  her  chin  to 
quiver,  her  white  lips,  too,  but  still  she 
shed  no  tear,  and  the  dry,  blue  eyes  seemed 
piercing  Edith's  very  soul  .as  the  latter  con- 
tinued, rapidly,  'Nina  came  home  to  Fieri  da; 
she  sent  for  Miggie,  and  Miggie  came,  find- 
ing Marie,  who  told  her  all — told  her  where 
the  baby  was — and  the  real  Miggie  fell  on 
her  face,  thanking  the  good  Father  for 
giving  her  the  sweetest,  dearest  sister  a 
mortal  ever  had.  Do  you  understand  me, 
darling  7  Do  you  know  now  who  I  am — 
know  who  Miggie  is  ? ' 

Edith's  voice  began  to  falter,  and  when 
•be  had  finished  she  sat  gazing  at  the  fairy 
form,whi(ih  trembled  and  writhed  a  moment 
as  if  in  fearful  convulsions,  then  the  strug- 
gling ceased,  the  features  became  composed, 
and  rising  herself  in  bed  Nina  ciept  closer 
and  closer  to  Edith,  her  lips  quivermg  as  if 
phe  fain  would  speak  but  had  not  the  power. 
Slowly  the  little  hands  were  raised  and  met 
together  around  Edith's  neck  :  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  dark  glowing  one,  until  breath 
met  breath,  lip  met  lip,  golden  tresses 
mixed  with  raven  braids,  and  with  a  cry 
which  made  the  very  rafters  ring  and  went 
echoing  far  out  into  the  darkness,  Nina  said, 
'  Yon  Are— thai — that — ba-baby — the'one  we 
thought  -■>  was  dead.  You  are  my — my — 
Nina's — oh,  Miggie,  say  it  for  me  or  Nilia'U 
choke  to  death.  She  cant'  think  what  the 
right  Word  is — the  word  that  means  Miggie,' 
tod'pd^r  e!xhauBted  Nina  fell  back  upon  the  pil- 
low, while  Edith,  bending  over,  whispered 
in  her  e&r,  'Miggie  ineane' sister,  daning  ; 
yd**"  Skter ;  do  you  hear  ? ' 

*  Y«s,^  yes,'  and  again  the  wild,  glad  cry 
ireiki^  ringtne  i^ron^  the  houto,  as  Nina 
threw  herself  a  seeotid  time  on  Edith's 
bbsoni.  *  Sikter;  Sibtet,  Nita(i^'«'8iMiBr,  Nina's 
little  Miggie  onoe,  gi^at'tkll  Mijjide  ntfW,'>^ 
mine,  my   own — nobody's  sister  but  mine. 


Does  Arthur  know.  Ho,  Arthur !  come 
quick  I  He's  coming,  don't  you  hear  him. 
Arthur,  Arthur,  Miggie  is  mine.  My  pre- 
cious sister,'  and  I^na  Bernard  fell  back 
fainting  jnst  as  Arthur  appeared  in  the 
room,  and  just  as  from  the  yard  without 
there  went  up  from  the  congregated  blacks, 
who,  together  with  their  master  and  Victor, 
had  listened  to  Marie's  story,  a  deafening 
shouts  a  loud  huzza  for  '  Miggie  Bernard," 
dbme  back  to  Sunnybank,  and  back  to  those 
who  generously  admitted  her  claim,  and 
wonlcTere  long  acknowledge  her  as  their  mis- 
tress. 

The  few  particulars  which  Bdith  had 
omitted  in  her  story  to  Nina  may,  {tCirhaps, 
be  better  told  now  than  at  any  other  time. 
Mr.  Bernard,  while  in  Paris,  had  been  im- 
plicated  in  some  disgraceful  afiair  which 
rendered  him  liable  to  arrest,  and  taking  the 
name  of  Temple,  by  way  of  avoiding  sus- 
picion, he  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  met 
and  married  the  beautiful  Swedish  Petrea, 
who,  being  young  and  weary  of  a  governess' 
life,  was  tiie  more  easily  charmed  with  his 
wealth  and  rather  gentlemanly  address.  Be- 
cause it  suited  his  peculiar  nature  to  do  so, 
he  kept  his  real  name  from  her  until  they 
reached  New  York,  when,  fearful  of  meeting 
with  some  of  his  acquaintances  there,  he 
confessed  the  fraud,  laughing  at  it  as  a  good 
joke,  and  pronounced  Petrea  over  nice  for 
saying  he  had  done  wrong. 

The  year  which  followed  their  arrival  at 
Sunnybank  was  a  year  of  wretchedness  and 
pining  home-sickness  on  the  part  of  both 
mistress  ahd  maid,  until  at  last  the  former, 
with  her  love  for  her  husband,  changed  to 
hate,  determined  to  leave  him  ;  and  in  his 
absence,  planned  the  visit  to  Tallahassee, 
going  instead  to  New  York,  where  she  died 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jamieaon,  Marie's  sis- 
ter. Even  to  the  last  the  dread  of  her  bated 
husband  prevailed,  and  she  made  Marie 
swear  that  her  child  should  not  go  back  to 
him. 

'  She  will  be  happier  to  be  poor, '  she  said, 
'  and  I  would  rather  far  that  not  a  cent  of 
the  Bernard  property  should  ever  come  into 
her  possession  than  that  she  should  return 
to  Sunnybank  ;  but  sometime,  Marie,  when 
she  is  older,  yon  may  tell  her  my  sad  story, 
and  if  he  has  become  a  better  man,  tell  her 
who  she  is,  and  of  the  bright-haired  Nina. 
They  will  love  each  other,  I  am  sure,  {or 
Nina  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  her 
father,  and  lest  she  shonld  think  ill  of  me 
for  having  married  himy  tell  her  how  young, 
h&f  inexperienced  I  was,  and  bo#  h»^ 
ceiVed  me,  withholdiii^  even  his  i«al&»m«i* 

This  was  the  point  on  which  Petrea  Jdarslft 
the  most,   shrinking,  with  a  kind  of  prid*^ 
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from  having  it  generally  knowing,  and  per- 
sisting in  calbng  herself  Temple  to  Mrs. 
Jainieson,  who  supposed  this  to  be  her  real 
name,  inasmuch  as  Marie  had  called  her  so 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  after  landing 
in  New  York  the  year  previous,  and  be- 
fore the  deception  had  been  confessed. 

'  Don't  undeceive  her, '  Petrea  said  to 
Marie,  who  did  her  mistress's  bidding  ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  sick  when  Mr.  Ber- 
nard came,  she  did  not  see  him,  and  was 
thus  effectually  kept  in  ignorance  that 
Edith's  real  name  was  Marguerite  Bernard, 
else  she  had  divulged  it  to  Richard,  when  in 
after  years  he  came  inquiring  for  her  parent- 
age. 

The  rest  the  reader  knows,  except, 
indeed,  how  Marie  came  to  Sunny* 
bank  a  second  time,  and  why  she  had 
so  long  neglected  Edith.  She  was 
with  her  mistress  in  Germany  when  Richard 
saved  the  child  from  drcwning.  She 
never  forget  him,  and  when  from  her  sister 
she  learned  that  Edith  was  with  him,  she 
felt  that  interference  on  her  part  was  un- 
necessary. So  even  after  recovering  from 
her  illness  she  deferred  returning  to  America, 
marrying,  at  last,  and  living  in  an  humble 
way  in  Paris,  where  she  more  than  once  saw 
Mr.  Bernard  in  the  streets,  when  he  was 
there  with  Nina.  So  many  years,  had  elapsed 
since  his  first  visit  that  he  had  no  fears  of 
arrest  and  openly  appeared  in  public,  recoc- 
iiixed  by  none  save  Marie,  who  never  could 
for^ret  him.  Her  husband's  sudden  death 
determined  her  upon  coming  to  America  and 
lookiog  up  her  child.  The  vessel  in  which 
she  sailed  was  bound  for  New  Orleans,  and, 
with  a  desire  to  visit  Sunny  bank,  once  more, 
she  first  wended  her  way  thither,  expecting 
to  fifld  it  inhabited  by  strangers ;  for,  from 
an  American  paper,  which  accidentally  fell 
into  her  hands,  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's decease,  and  later  still  had  heard  from 
one  who  was  Nina's  waiting  maid  while  in 
Paris,  that  she,  too,  was  dead.  How  this 
information  was  obtained  she  did  not  know, 
but  believing  it  to  be  authentic,  she  suppos- 
ed strangers,  of  course,  were  now  the  ten- 
ants of  Sunnybank  ;  and  anticipated  much 
pleasure  in  restoring  to  the  so-called  Edith 
Hastings  her  rightful  heritage.  Great  then 
was  her  surprise  to  find  Nina  living,  and 
when  she  heard  that  Edith  was  soon  expect- 
ed in  Florida,  she  deteni  in:!d  to  await  her 
coming. 

This  was  the  story  she  told  to  Edith  and 
also  to  the  negroes,  mliny  of  whom  remem- 
bered their  unfortunate  young  mistress  and 
her  beautiful  baby  Miggie  still  ;  but  for  the 
missing  body  they  might  have  doubted 
Mari.Qji  trord«  but  this  was  proof  eonclusive, 


and  their  loud  hurrahs  for  Miss  Miggie  Ber- 
nard were  repeated  until  Nina  came  back  to 
Consciousness,  smiling  as  she  heard  the  cry 
and  remembered  what  it  meant. 

•  Go  to  them — let  them  see  you,  darling,  * 
she  said  :  and,  with  Arthur  as  her  escort, 
Edith  went  out  into  the  midst  if  the  sable 
group,  who  crowded  around  her  with  bless- 
ings, prayers,  tears  and  bowlings  indescrib- 
able, while  many  a  hard,  black  hand  grasp- 
ed hers,  as  negro  after  negroc  ailed  lier  '  mis- 
tress,' adding  some  word  of  praise,  which 
showed  how  proud  they  were  of  tliis  beau- 
tiful, queenly  scion  of  the  Bernard  stock, 
which  they  had  feared  would  perish  with 
Nina.  Now  they  would  be  kept  together 
— <hey  would  not  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  and  one  old  negro  fell  on  his  knees, 
kissing  Edith's  dross,  and  crying, 

•  Cato  breeserf  you  for  lettin'  his  bones  rot 
on  de  old  plantation. ' 

Edith  was  perplexed,  for  to  her  the  dis- 
covery bad  only  brought  sweet  images  of 
sistership  with  Nina.  Money  and  Irvnrle 
formed  no  part  of  her  thoughts,  and  turn- 
ing to  Arthur  siie   asked  what  it    all  meant. 

Arthur  did  not  reply  at  once,  for  he  knew 
he  held  that  which  would  effectually  take 
away  all  richt  from  Edith  After  Nina 
he  was  Mr.  Bernard's  chosen  heir,  but  not 
n  instant  did  he  waver  in  the  course  he 
-hould  pursue,  and  when  the  interview  was 
ended  with  the  necroen,  and  Edith  was 
again  with  Nina,  he  excused  himself  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  returned,  bearing  m  his 
hand  Mr.  Bernard's  will,  which  he  bade 
Edith  read. 

And  she  did  read  it,  feeling  intuitively  as 
if  her  father  from  the  grave  were  speaking  to 
her,  the  injured  Petrea'a  child,  and  virtually 
oastmg  her  aside^ 

The  tears  g^athered  slowly  in  her  eyes, 
dropping  one  by  one  upon  the  paper,  ■*»  hich 
without  a  word  she   handed  back  to  Arthur. 

'What  is  it,  Arthur  boy?'  Nina  asked. 
'  What  13  it  that  makes  Miggie  cry  ?' 

Arthur  doubted  whether  either  of  the  girls 
would  understand  him  if  he  entered  into  an 
explanation  involving  many  technical  terms, 
but  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could,  and  sitting  down  by  Nina, 
he  held  her  upon  his  bosom, 
while  he  said,  *  Does  my  little  girl  remember 
the  time  when  I  met  her  in  Boston,  years 
ago,  and  Charlie  Hudson  brought  me  papers 
from  her  father  ?* 

'Yes,'  answered  Nina;  'there  was  one 
that  had  in  it  something  about  straight 
jackets,  and  when  I  read  it,  I  hit  my  head 
against  the  bureau.  It's  never  been  quite 
right  since.  Is  this  the  letter  that  made 
Miggie  cry?'-      .    ...  ^ 
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•No,'  retarned  Arthur.  '  Thia  is  you' 
father's  will,  made  when  he  tbousht  tner^ 
was  110  Miggie.  In  it,  I  am  his  neir  after 
you,  and  Miggie  hasn't  a  cent. ' 

*  You  may  hare  mine,  Mig^e.  Nina  11 
give  you  hers,  she  will, 'and  the  little  maiden 
made  a  movement  toward  Edith,  while  Ar- 
thur continued, 

*  You  can't,  darlincf.  It's  mine  after  you  ;' 
and  tills  he  said,  not  to  inflict  fresh  pain  on 
Edith,  but  to  try  Nina,  and  hear  what  she 
would  say. 

There  was  a  perplexed,  troiibled  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  tnen,  drawing  his  head  close 
to  her,  she  whispered, 

'  Couldn't  you  scratch  it  out,  juat  as  Rich- 
ard did,  only  he  didn't.  That's  a  good  boy. 
He  will,  Miggie,'  and  she  nodded  toward 
Edith,  while  Arthur  rejoined, 

'  Would  it  please  my  child- wife  very  much 
to  have  me  scratch  it  out  ?' 

He  had  naver  called  her  thus  before  Edith 
uutil  now,  and  he  stole  a  glance  at  her  to 
witness  the  effect.  For  an  instant  she  was 
white  as  marble,  then  the  hot  blood  seemed 
bursting  from  the  small  round  spot  where  it 
had  (settled  in  her  cheeks,  and  involuntarily 
she  extended  her  hand  toward  him  in  token 
of  her  approval.  She  could  not  have  reas- 
sured him  better  than  by  this  simple  act, 
and  still  retaining  her  hand,  he  went  on, 

'  When  I  came  to  Florida,  after  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's death,  my  first  act  was  to  have  the  will 
proved,  and  consequently  this  sheet  is  now 
of  very  little  consequence  ;  but  as  you  both 
will,  undoubtedly,  breathe  more  freely  if 
evi-ry  vestige  of  this  writing  is  removed,  I 
will  destroy  it  at  once,  and,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, take  the  legal  steps  for  reinstating 
Edith.' 

Then  releasing  Edith's  hand,  Arthur  took 
the  candle  from  the  stand,  and  said  to 
Nina, 

*  Have  you  strength  to  hold  in  ?' 

*  Yes,  yas, '  she  cried,  grasping  it  eagerly, 
while,  with  a  hand  far  steadier  than  hers, 
Arthur  held  the  parchment  in  the  fla'ne, 
watching  as  the  scorched,  brown  flakes  drop- 
ped upon  the  floor,  nor  sending  a  single  re- 
gret after  the  immense  fortune  he  was 
giving  up. 

It  was  done  at  last.  The  will  lay  crisped 
and  blackened  upon  the  carpet  ;  Edith,  in 
her  own  estimation  was  reinstated  in  her 
rights,  and  then,  as  if  demanding  something 
for  the  sacrifice,  Arthur  turned  playfully  to 
her.  and  winding  his  arm.  around  her,  said. 

'Kiss  me  once  as  a ' ftisteBij^  for  such  you 
are,  and  once  for  giving  you '  back  your  in- 
heritance.' 

The  kisses  Arthur  craved  were  given,  and 
need  we  say  returned  !    Alas,  those  kisses  ! 


How  they  burned  on  Edith's  lips,  making 
her  so  happy — and  how  they  blistered  on 
Arthur's  heart,   making  him  doubt  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  having  given  or  received  them. 
[is  was  the  braver  spirit  now.  He  had  buf- 
feted the  billow  with  a  mightier  strugffle 
than  Edith  had  ever  known.  Around  hii 
head  a  blacker,  fiercer  storm  had  blown 
than  any  she  had  had  ever  felt,  and  from  out 
that  tumultuous  sea  of  despair  he  had  come 
a  firmer,  a  better  man,  with  strength  to 
bear  the  burden  imposed  upon  him.  Were 
it  not  so  he  would  never  have  sent  for  Edith 
Hastings — never    have   perilled  his  soul  by 

Sutting  himself  a  second  time  under  her 
aily  influence.  But  he  felt  that  there  was 
that  within  him  which  would  make  him 
choose  the  right,  make  him  clinc  to  Nina, 
and  so  he  wrote  to  Edith,  meeting  her  when 
she  came  as  friend  meets  friend,  and  continu* 
ally  thanking  Heaven  which  enabled  him  to 
hide  from  every  one  the  festered  wound,  which 
at  the  sound  of  her  familiar  voice  smarted 
and  burned,  and  throbdod  until  his  soul  was 
sick  and  faint  with  pain. 

The  discovery  of  Edith's  parentage  filled 
him  with  joy — ^joy  for  Nina,  and  Joy  oecause 
an  opportunity  was  thus  afirorded  him 
of  doing  an  act  unselfish  to  the  last  degree, 
for  never  for  a  single  moment  did  the  thought 
force  itself  upon  bim  tl.at  possibly  Edith 
might  yet  be  his,  and  so  the  property  come 
back  to  him  again.  He  had  given  her  up 
— surrendered  her  entirely — and  Richard^ 
interests  v/ere  as  safe  with  him  as  his  ^old 
and  silver  could  have  been.  Much  he  wish* 
ed  he  knew  exactly  the  state  of  her  feelings 
toward  her  betrothed,  but  he  would  not  so 
much  as  question  Victor,  who,  while  noticinff 
his  calmness  and  self-possession,  marvelled 
greatly,  wondering  the  while  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  Arthur's  love  were  really  all  be- 
stowed on  Nina.  It  would  seem  so,  from 
the  constancy  with  which  he  hung  over  her 
pillow,  doing  for  her  the  thousand  tender 
offices,  which  none  but  a  ^evoted  husband 
could  do,  never  complaining,  never  tiring 
even  when  she  taxed  his  good  nature  to  its 
utmost  limit,  growing  sometimes  so  un- 
reasonable and  peevish  that  even  l^dith  won* 
dered  at  his  forbearance.  .,       J., 

It  was  a  whim  of  Edith's  not  to  write  to 
Richard  of  her  newly-found  relationship. 
She  would  rather  tell  it  to  him  hei-self,  she 
said,  and  in  her  first  letter,  she  merely  men* 
tioned  the  incidents  of  her  journey,  saying 
she  reached  Sunnybank  in  safety,  that  Nina 
was  no  better,  that  Mr.  St.  Claire  was  very 
kind,  and  Victor  very  homesick,  while  she 
should  enjoy  hersell, quite  well,  were  it  pofe 
that' she  knew  he  was  lonely  witliont  h^. 
And  this  was  the  letter   for  which    Richard 
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waited  so  anxiously,  feeling  when  it  came 
almost  aa  if  he  haa  not  had  any,  and  still 
exonerating  his  singing  bird  from  blame,  by 
saying  that  she  oomd  not  write  lovinsly  to 
him  so  long  as  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Mateon 
must  be  the  interpreter  between  them. 

It  was  an  odd-looking  missive  which  he 
sent  back,  and  Edith's  heart  ached  to  its 
very  core  as  she  saw  th^neven  handwriting, 
which  went  up  and  down,  the  lines  running 
into  and  over  each  other,  now  diagonally, 
now  at  right  angles,  and  again  darting  off  in 
an  opposite  direction  as  he  heQd  his  pencil  a 
moment  iu  his  fingers  and  then  began  again. 
Still  she  managed  to  decipher  it,  and  did 
i.ot  lose  a  singw  word  of  the  messan^e  in* 
^3iided  for  Nina. 

'Tell  little  Snowdrop,  the  blind  ma^^ 
sends  her  his  blessing  and  his  love,  thinkinff 
of  her  often  as  he  sits  here  alone  these 
gloomy  autumn  nights,  no  Edith,  no  Nina, 
nothing  but  lonesome  darkness.  Tell  her 
that  he  prays  she  may  get  well  again,  or  if 
she  does  not,  that  she  may  be  one  of  the 
bright  angels  which  make  the  fields  of  Jordan 
so  beautiful  and  fair.' 

This  letter  Edith  took  to  Nina  one  day 
when  Arthur  and  Victor  had  gone  to  Talla* 
hassee,  and  Mrs.  Lamotte  was  too  busy  with 
her  own  matters  to  interrupt  them.  Nina 
had  not  heard  of  the  engagement,  for  Arthur 
could  not  tell  her,  and  Edith  shrank  from  the 
task  as  from  something  disagreeable.  Still 
she  had  a  strong  desire  for  Nina  to  know 
how  irrevocably  she  was  bound  to  another, 
hoping  thus  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
allusions  frequently  made  to  herself  and 
Arthur.  The  excitement  of  finding  a  sister 
in  Miggie,  had  in  a  measure  overturned 
Nina's  reason  again,  and  for  many  days  after 
the  disclosure  she  was  more  than  usually 
wild,  talking  at  random  of  the  most  absurd 
things,  but  never  for  a  moment  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Edith  was  her  sister.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  one  single  clear  point  from 
which  her  confused  ideas  radiated,  and  the 
love  she  bore  her  sister  was  strong  enough 
to  clear  away  the  tangled  web  of  thought 
and  bring  her  at  last  to  a  calmer,  more  na- 
tural state  of  mind.  There  were  hours  in 
which  no  one  would  suspect  her  of  insai>ity, 
save  that  as  she  talked  childish,  and  even  mean- 
ingless expressions  were  mingled  with  what 
she  said,  showing  that  the  woof  of  her  intellect 
was  defective  still,  and  in  such  a  condition  as 
this  Edith  found  her  that  day  when,  with 
Richard's  letter  in  her  hand,  she  seated  her- 
self upon  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  siid,  '  I 
heard  from  Richard  lasit  nigjit.  You  remem- 
ber hin^,  darling  ?' 

<Y  ea,  he   made  me  Arthur's  wife  ;  l>ut  I 


wish  he  hadn't,  for  then  yon  would  not  look 
so  white  and  sorrv.' 

'  Nevermind  that,'  returned  Edith,  Inat 
listen  t9  the  mesiiage  he  sent  his  little  Snow- 
drop,'  and  she  read  what  Richard  had  writ- 
ten to  Nina. 

'  I  wish  I  could  be  one  of  those  bright 
angels,'  Nina  said,  mournfully,  when  Edith 
finished  reading  ;  '  but,  Miggie,  Nina's  so 
bad.  I  can  tliink  about  it  this  morning, 
for  the  buzzing  in  my  head  is  very  faint,  and 
I  don't  get  thmgs  much  twisted,  I  reckon. 
I've  been  bad  to  Arthur  a  heap  of  times,  and 
he  was  never  anything  but  kind  to  me.  I 
never  saw  a  frown  on  his  face  or  heard  an 
impatient  word,  only  that  sorry  look,  and 
that  voice  so  sad. ' 

•  Don't,  Nina,  don't. 

*  Even  Dr.  Griswold  was  not  patient  •• 
Arthur.  He  was  quicker  like,  and  his  face 
would  grow  so  red.  He  used  to  shake  me 
hard,  and  once  he  raised  his  hand,  but  Ar- 
thur caught  it  quick  and  said,  "No,  Oris*, 
wold,  not  that— not  strike  Nina,"  and  I 
was  tearing  Arthur's  hair  out  by  hand- 
fuls,  too.  That's  when  I  bit  him.  I  told  yon 
once. ' 

'Yes,  I  know,'  Edith  replied;  'but 
I  wish  to  talk  of  something  besides  Arthur 
now.  Are  you  sure  you  can  understand 
me?' 

'Yes,  it  only  buzzed  like  a  honey- 
bee, right  in  here, '  and '  Nina  touched 
the  top  of  her  head,  while  Ekiith  continued. 

'  Did  Arthur  ever  tell  you  who  it  was  that 
fell  into  the  Rhine  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Atherton  wrote,  and  I  cried  so 
hard,  but  he  did  not  say  your  name  was 
Eloise,  or  I  should  have  guessed  you  were 
Miggie,  crazy  as  I  am. ' 

'  Possibly  Grace  did  not  so  write  to  him,' 
returned  Edith,  'but  let  me  tell  you  of 
Edith  Hastings  as  she  used  to  be  when  a 
child  ;'  and  with  the  blue  eyes. of  Nina  fixed 
upon  her,  Edith  narrated  that  portion  of  her 
history  already  known  to  the  reader,  dwell- 
long  upon  Richard's  goodness,  and  thus  seek- 
ing to  prepare  her  sister  lor  the  last,  the  most 
important  part  of  all. 

'  After  Arthur  deceived  me  so,'  she  said, 
'  I  thought  my  heart  would  never  cease  to 
ache;  and  it  never  has.' 

'  But  it  will — it  will, '  cried  Nina,  raising 
herself  in  bed.  '  When  I'm  gone,  it  will  all 
come  right.  I  pray  so  every  day,  though 
it's  hard  to  do  so  sometimes  now  I  know  you 
are  my  sister.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  live 
with' yon  ai|d  Arthur,  and  I  love  you  so. 
much.  You  can't  begin  to  know, '  and  the 
impulsive  girl  fell  forward  on  Edith's  bosom 
sobbing  impetuously,  'I  love  you  so  much, 
so  much  that  it  makes  it  harder  to  die  ;  but 
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I  mutt,  and  when  the  little  inow-bir^i  ooma 
hatck  to  the  rose  bushes  beneath  thi  win* 
dows  of  OrMsy  Spring  a  sreat  wKVa  off,  the 
hands  that  used  to  feed  tnetn  witn  crumbs 
will  be  laid  away  where  they'll  never  tear 
Arthur  boy's'  hair  any  more.  Oh,  I  wish  thev 
never  had — I  wish  tliey  never  had,'  and  sob 
after  sob  shook  Nina's  delicate  frame  as  she 
save  vent  to  her  sorrow  for  the  trial  she  had 
been  tp  Arthur. 

Edith  attempted-  to  comfort  her  by  saying 
'  He  has  surely  forgiven  you,  darling  ;  and 
Nina,  please  don't  talk  so  much  of  dying. 
Arthur  and  I  both  hope  you  will  live  yet 
many  years. '   ' 

'  Yes, .  Arthur  does, '  Nina  rejoined  quick- 
ly. 'I  hvaxA  hiilh  praying  so  one  night  when 
he  thought  I  was  asleep — I  make  believe  half 
of  the  time,  so  as  to  hear  What  he  says  when 
heknieels  down  oveT  in  that  comer  ;  and 
once,  Miggie,  a  great  while  ago,  it  was  noth- 
ing but  one  dreadful  groan,  except  when  he 
saia,  "Ood  hi  Ip  me  in  this  my  darkest 
hour,  and  give  me  strength  to  drink  this  cup. " 
But  there  wasn't  any  cup  there  for  I  peeked, 
thinking  maybe  he  got  some  of  my  nasty 
medicine,  and  it  wan 't  dark  either,  fur  there 
were  two  candles  on  the  mantel  and  they 
shone  on  Arthur's  face,  which  looked  to  me 
aa  if  it  were  a  thousand  ydars  old.  Then  he 
whispered,  "Edith,  Edith,"  and  the  sound 
was  so  like  a  wail  that  I  felt  my  blood  grow- 
ing cold.  Didn't  you  hear  him,  Miggie, *ray 
off  to  the  north  ;  didn't  you  hear  hmi  call  ? 
God  did,  and  helped  him,  I  rackon,  for  he 
got  up  and  came  and  bent  over  me,  kissing 
me  so  much,  and  whispering,  "My  wife,  my 
Nina."  It  was  sweet  to  be  so  kissed,  and  I 
fell  away  to  sleep  ;  but  Arthur  must  have 
knelt  beside  me  the  livelong  night,  for  every 
time  I  moved  I  felt  his  hand  clasp  mine. 
The  next  day  he  told  me  that  Richard'  saved 
^ou  from  the  river,  and  his  lips  quivered  as 
if  he'  feared  you  were  really  lost. ' 

Alas  ?  Nina  had  come  nearer  the  truth 
than  she  supposed,  and  Edith  involuntarily 
echoedher  oft-repeated  words  'Poor  Arthur,* 
for  she  knew  now  what  had  preceded  that 
cry  of  naorethan  mortal  anguish  which  Ar- 
thur sent  to  Grace  after  hearing  first  of  the 
engagement. 

'  Nina, '  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
'  before  that  time  of  which  you  speak,  there 
came  a  night  of  grief  to  me — a  night  when 
I  wished  I  might  die,  because  Richard  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife — me,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  my  father  rather  than  a  husband.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  he  said  to  ma,  but  it  WM  vary 
toachinff,  vary  sad,  and  my  haart  aohad  so 
much  for  tha  poor  blind  man'^ 

'  But  you  didn't  tell  him  yaa,'  interrupted 
Nina.       *  You  couldn't.      Yon  didn't  Wa 


him.  It's  wicked  to  aot  a  lia,  Miggia — aa 
wiioked  as  'tis  to  tell  one.  Sav  yoti  told  bim 
no  ;  it  chokes  ma  just  to  think  of  it.' 

'Nina,'  and  Edith's  voice  was  low  and 
earnest  in  its  tone,  *  I  thought  about  it  four 
whole  weeks  and  at  last  I  went  to  Richard 
and  said,  "I  will  be  your  wife."  I  have  never 
taken  it  back.  I  am  engaged  to  him,  and  I 
shall  keep  my  word.  Were  it  not  that  you 
sent  for  me  I  should  hive  been  his  bride  era 
this.  I  shall  be  his  bride  on  New  Year'a 
night.' 

Edith  spoke  rapidly,  as  if  anxious  to  have 
tha  task  completed,  and  when  at  last  it  was 
done,  she  felt  that  her  strength  was  leaving 
her,  so  great  liad  been  the  effort  with  which 
she  told  her  story  to  Nina.  Gradually  as 
she  talked  Nina  had  crept  away  from  her, 
and  sitting  upright  in  bed,  stared  at  her  fix- 
edly, her  faoe  for  once  putting  on  the  ma- 
ture dignity  of  her  years,  and  seeming  older 
than  Edith's.  Then  the  olear-mfnded, 
rational  Nina  spoke  out,  '  Miggie  Bernard, 
were  you  ton  thousand  times  engaged  to 
Richard,  it  shall  not  be.  You  must  not  stain 
your  soul  with  a  perjured  vow,  and  you 
would,  were  this  sacrifice  to  be.  Your  lips 
wouldfS^  "  I  love,"  but  your  heart  would 
belie  the  words,  and  Gods  curse  will  rest 
upon  yqu  if  you  do  Richard  this  cruel 
wrong.  He  does  not  deserve  that  you  should 
deal  BO  t|reacherously  with  \iiin,  and  Miggie, 
I  would  far  rather  you  were  lying  in  the 
grave-yard  over  yonder,,  than  to  do  this  great 
wickedness.  You  must  not,  you  shall  not,' 
and  m  the  eyes  of  violet  blue  there  was  an 
expression  beneath  which  the  stronger  eyes 
of  black  quailed  as  they  had  done  once  be- 
fore, when  delirium  had  set  its  m'^trk  upon 
them. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Edith  persisted  in 
saying  she  did,  or  should  love  Richard  as 
he  deserved.  Nina  was  not  to  be  convinced, 
and  at  last,  in  self-defence,  Edith  broke  out 
bitterly  against  Arthur  as  the  immediato 
cause  of  her  sufferings.  Had  he  not  been 
faithless  to  his  marriage  vow,  and  might  she 
not  keep  hers  as  well  as  he  kept  his.' 

Nina  was  very  white,  and  the  swollen 
veins  stood  out  full  upon  her  forehead  as  sha 
lay  panting  on  her  pillow,  but  the  eyes  never 
for  an  instant  left  Edith's,  as  she  replied, 
•  Arthur  was  in  fault,  Miggie,  greatly  in 
fault,  but  there  was  much  to  excuse  his  er- 
ror.  He  was  so  young  ;  not  as  old  as  you, 
Miggie,  and  Sarah  Warren  urged  us  on.  I 
knew  afterward  why  she  did  it,  too. 
Sha  is  dead  now,  and  I  would  not  speak 
against  hera  were  it  not  naoaasary,  but, 
Miggie,  she  wantod  Dr.  Griswold,  and  sha 
fancied  he  liked  ma,  so  she  would  ramioi^a 
ma  from  bar  path ;  and  she  did.  Sha  wo(riia^^ 
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tell  me  aLyg  ^f  ti,^  romantic,  and  Arthur's 
-Sr"-*-'^' Hiatura,  nntil  she  persuaded  us  to 
ran  away.  While  we  were  on  the  road, 
Arthur  whispered  to  me,  "Let's  go  bftok," 
but  I  said,  "No,"  while  Sarah,  whoever* 
heard  him,  sheered  at  him  as  cowardly,  and 
we  went  on.  Then  father  took  me  off  to 
Paris,  and  I  dared  not  tell  him,  he  was  so 
dreadful  when  he  was  angry ;  and  then  I 
loved  Oharlie  Hudson,  and  love  him  tho 
more  because  I  knew  I  musn't. ' 

The  niatjare  expression  was  passing  rapid- 
ly from  Nina's  face,  and  the  ohildTike  one 
returning  in  its  stead  as  she  continued, 

'  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  Arthur,  and 
before  I  oame  home  I  determined  never  to 
live  with  him  as  hia  wife.  I  didn't  know 
then  about  this  buzzing  in  my  head,  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  when  alone  with  him  at  the 
Revere  House  was  to  go  down  on  my  knees 
and  beg  of  him  not  to  make  me  keep  my 
vow.  I  told  him  I  loved  Charlie  best,  and 
he  talked  so  good  to  m« — said  maybe  I'd  get 
over  it,  and  all  that.  Then  he  read  pa's  let- 
ter, which  told  what  I  wonld  some  time  be, 
and  he  didn't  ask  me  after  that  to  live  with 
bim,  but  when  he  oame  from  Florida  and 
found  me  so  dreadful,  he  put  his  arms  around 
me,  lovine-Iike,  and  cried,  while  I  raved  like 
a  fury  and  snapped  at  him  ike  a  dog.  You 
see  the  buzzing  was  like  a  great  noisy  fac- 
tory then,  and  Nina  didn't  know  what  she 
was  doinir,  she  hated  him  eo,  and  the  mor« 
he  tried  to  please  her  the  more  she  hated 
him.  Then,  when  I  came  to  my  senses 
enough  to  think  I  did  not  want  our  mairiage 
known,  I  made  him  promise  not  to  tell,  in 
Florida  or  any  where,  so  he  didnt  and  the 
weary  years  wore  on  with  people  thinking  I 
was  his  ward.  Dr.  GU-iswold  was  always 
kind  and  good,  but  not  quite  as  patient  and 
woman-like  as  Arthur.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  a  different  feeling  '.  oward  me,  and  re- 
quired more  of  me,  for  he  was  not  as  gentle 
when  I  tore  as  Arthur  was.  I  was  terribly 
afraid  of  him,  though,  and  after  a  while  he 
did  me  good.  The  buzzing  wa'sn't  bigger 
than  a  mill-wheel,  and  it  creaked  just  as  a 
big  wheel  does  when  there  is  no  water  to 
carry  it.  It  was  crying  that  I  wanted.  I 
bad  not  wept  in  three  years,  but  the  sight  of 
yon  touched  a  spring  somewhere  and  the 
waters  poured  like  a  flood,  turning  the  wheel 
without  that  grating  noise  that  used  to  drive 
me  mad,  and  after  that  I  never  tore  but 
onoe.  He  didn't  tell  yon,  because  I  asked 
him  not,  but  I  scratched  him,  struck  Phillis, 
burned  up  his  best  coat,  broke  th«  mirror, 
and  oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  did  cut  up ! 
Then  the  pain  went  aWay  and  has  never 
come  back  like  that.  Sometime  I  can  see 
that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  love  you,  and 


then  again  I  can't,  but  if  it  was,  he  has  re- 
pented BO  bitterly  of  it  since.  He  would 
not  do  it  now.  He  needn't  have  told  you, 
either,  for  everybodv  was  dead,  and  it  never 
would  have  come  back  to  me  if  he  hadn't 
•aid  it  in  the  Deering  Woods.  Dont  you 
seef ' 

'  Yes,  I  see,'  cried  Edith,  her  tears  drop- 
ping fast  into  her  lap.  .'  I  see  that  I  tempt- 
ed oim  to  sin.  Ob,  Arthur,  I  am  most  to 
blame— most  to  blame.* 

'And  you  will  give  up  Richard,  won't 

J 'on  ? '  Nina  said.  'Arthur  is  just  as  good, 
ustas  noble,  just  as' true,  and  better  too,  it 
may  be,  for  he  had  passed  through  a  f  eroer 
fire  than  Richard  ever  did.  Will  you  give 
up  Richard  ? ' 

*  I  can't, '  and  Edith  shook  her  head.  *  The 
chords  by  which  he  holds  me  are  like  bands 
of  steel,  and  cannot  be  sundered.  I  promis- 
ed solemnly  that  by  no  word  or  deed  would 
I  seek  to  break  our  engagement,  and  I  dare 
not.    I  should  not  be  happy  if  I  did.' 

And  this  was  all  Nina  could  wring  from 
her,  although  she  laboured  for  manv^ours, 
sometimes  rationally,  sometimes  otherwise, 
but  always  with  an  earnest  simplicity  which 
showed  how  pure  were  her  motives,  and  how 
strone'  was  ber  great  love  for  Edith. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

ABTHVB  AW  irX»A.      \''\ 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening  when 
Arthur  returned  looking  more  than    usually 

Eale  and  weary,  and  still  there  was  about 
im  an  air  of  playful  pleasantry,  such  as 
there  used  to  be,  when  Edith  first  knew  him. 
During  the  lon^  ride  to  Tallahassee,  Victor, 
either  from  accident  or  design  touched  upon 
the  expected  marriage  of  his  master,  and  al- 
though Arthur  would  not  ask  a  sinsle  ques- 
tion, he  was  a  deeply -interested  anaitor,and 
listened  intently,  while  Victor  told  him 
much  which  had  transpired  between  himself 
and  EJdith,  saying  that  unless  some  influence 
stronger  than  any  he  or  Qraoe  conld  exert 
were  thrown  around  her,  she  would  keep 
her  vow  to  Richard,  even  though  she  died  in 
keeping  it. 

'Girls  like  Edith  Hastings  do  not  die 
easily,' was  Arthur's  only  comment,  and 
Victor  half  wished  he  had  kept  his  own 
counsel  and  never  attempted  to  meddla  in  a 
love  afSsir. 

But  if  Arthur  said  nothing,  he  thought  the 
more^  and  the  warfare  within  was  not  the 
less  severe,  beoauae  hit  face  was  so  unruffled 
and  his  manner  so  oompoaed.  Thought, 
intense  and  almost  bewildering,  was  bns^  at 
work,  and  ere    the  day  was  done,  he  haa  re- 
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solved  that  ho  wonld  help  Edith  if  «11  eUe 
forsook  her.  He  would  not  throw  one  •ingle 
obfctaole  aorosa  her  pathway.  He  would 
make  the  aaorifioe  eaaier  for  her,  even  if  to 
do  i%,  8u£fered  her  to  think  that  his  own  lovf 
had  waned.  Nothing  could  more  efEectually 
oure  her,  and  believing  that  she  might  bu 
happy  with  Richard  if  she  did  not  love  ano- 
otber,  he  determined  to  measure  every  word 
and  act  so  as  to.impreu  her  with  the  convic- 
tion that  though  she  was  dear  to  him  as  a 
sister  and  frieod,  be  had  strugp^led  with  his 
affection  for  her  and  overcome  it.  It  would 
be  a  living  death  to  do  this,  he  knew — to 
act  so  contrarv  to  what  he  felt,  but  it  was 
meet  that  he  snould  suffer,  aud  when  at  last 
he  was  left  alone — when  both  were  lost  to 
him  for  ever^^Edith  and  his  child-wifeNina, 
he  would  go  away  across  the  sea,  and  lose,  if 
possible,;  in  foreign  lands,  all  remembrance 
of  the  past.  And  this  it  was  that  made  him 
seem  so  cheerful  when  he  oame  in  that 
night,  calling  Edith  '  little  sister,'  winding 
his  arm  around  Nina,  kissing  her  wh)t^  face, 
asking  if  she  had  missed  him  any,if  she  wero 
clad  to  hav9  him  back,  and  how  she  and 
Miggie  had  busied  themselves  during  the 
day, 

•  We  talked  o^  you,  Arthur,  .fuid  of  Rich- 
ard,' Nina  said  '  Miggie  has'  promised  to 
marry  him  !     I^  you  know  it  ?' 

'Yes,  I  know  it, 'was  Arthur's  reply; 
'and  there  is  ,  no  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  would  sooner  frive  her  than  to  Rich- 
ardkfor  I  knpw  he  will  leave  nothing  ui^done 
to  make  her  liappy.* 

There  w:a8  no  tremor  in  Arthur's  voice, 
and  !l!7ii;>a  little  gi;essed  how  n^uch  it  cost 
him  thus  to  speak.  With  Edith  sitting  near. 
Looking  up.  into  his  face  with  a  etai-tled. 
perples;fd  expression,  she  said,  '  I  did  not 
e^p^ct  this,  Ailtbur  lioy.  I  thought  you 
loved  Miggie. '     '.'',.'.'"'  ,f        j;    ^ 

'ji^ina,  pieiai^e  don't,' and  Ed[it!h |ipoke  en- 
trefitiifgly,  bi^t.Nina  apsw'ered  pettishly,  '^t 
aih^t  going  to  please,  for  e very tHing  has  eot 
upside  down.  It's  all  goint;  ^rong,  ana  it 
won  t  make  a  ^peck  oi  di^Eerenc^  as  I  seie, 
whether  I  diepj  »ot. '         . , ,  ,  . 

,,  'I  think  I'd. try. to  live  them,'  Arthwr said 
laughmgty  while  Edith  hailed  the  appear- 
ance^ Qt  M^rif)  Bfi  something  whicl^;W0^1d 
put.a  restiraint  upon.Nina.  ,  ,,  ,,  ,/  '.', 
1^  1^6,  had  been  arran^edj  ph^t  Edit^  should 
t^k,«  A^^^flWr's  pUvpe  ,,in.t;p€k..^i9Hxo9m  tljiat 
night,  but  Nina  suddenly  changed  n^min^i 
insisting,  that  Arthur.  sh|0^1,d^T^p/  tbe^e^ias 
WsuaL,,  '  „_. ,,  ].;  ..  .,,j,..„.".  .! .,  ,„  .  , 
L  1;Tmr^'^>  ^^P  p(  %»»»,, X  mHfltitell  yon,^ 
she  wl^ispered  ,tQ  him;  '  and  V^y  head  la 
dearth,  I  wh^  '\t\^9^kfiit'fai^  ijhe  Oi^di^  are 
on  the  table.'   p^  ,^^^^15,  gjjt^y,.,  fj„^  ,>ij.,7. 


So  Edith  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
after  a  time  Arthur  was  alone  with  Nina. 
He  was  verv  tired,  but  at  her  request  he  sal 
down  beside  her,  where  she  could  look  into 
his  face  and  see,  as  she  said,  if  he  answered 
her  for  true.  At  first  it  was  of  herself  sh* 
spoke — herself,  as  she  used  to  be. 

'  I  remember  so  well, '  she  said  '  when  yon 
called  me  your  Florida  rose,  and  asked  fqr 
one  of  my  curls.  That  was  long  ai^o,  and 
there  have  been  years  of  darkness  since,  but 
the  clouds  are  oreaking  now — daylight  is 
joining  up,  or  rather  Nina  is  going  out  into 
the  daylight,  where  there  is  no  more  buzz* 
ing,  1^0  more  headaohe.  WiU  I  be  crazy  in 
Heaven,  think  7' 

'  No,  darling,  no, '  and  Arthur  changed 
his  seat  from  the  chair  to  the  bed,  where  ho 
could  be  nearer  to  the  little  girl,  who  con> 
tiuued, 

'  I've  thought  these  many  weeks  how  good 
you've  been  to  m« — how  happy  you  have 
made  my  last  days,  while  I  have  been  so  bad 
to  you,  but  you  mustn't  remember  rt  against 
me,  Arthur  boy,  when  I'm' dead  and  there 
ins't  any  naughty  Nina  anywhere;  neither 
at  the  Asylum,  nor  Qt-assy  Sprin^^,  nor  here 
in  bedi  nothing  but  a  teenty  grave,  out  in 
the  yard,  with  the  flowers  growing  on  it,  I 
say  you  must  not  remember  the  wicked 
things  I've  done,  for  it  wasn't  the  Nina 
who  talks  to  you  now.  It  was  the  buzzin 
Nina  who  tore  your  hair,  And  scratche 
your  face,  and  bit  your  arm.  Oh,  Arthur, 
Nina's  sorry  noW}  bu  you  musn't  lay  it  up 
against  me.'    ••'«  •  f''"  '"• 

'  No,  njy  darling,  God  forbid  that  I,  who 
have  wronged  sd  terribly,  should  remember 
aughtagainilit  you,' ard  Arthur  kissed  the 
slender  hands  which  had  done  him  so  moch 
mischielf 

They  Vere  harmless  now,  those  little 
waixen  hahde^,  and  they  caressed  Arthur's 
face  and  hair  as  Nina  went  on. 

'Arthur  boy,  there's  one  question  I  muat 
ask  you.  now,  there's  nobody  to  hear^  and 
you 'will  telltne  truly.  Do  you  love  me  any 
-;— love  roe  differently  from  what  you  did 
when  I  was  in  the  Asyluro.and  if  the  bu^. 
ing'  all  was  gone,  and  uev^r  could  pOme 
back,  would  you  really  make  me  your  wife 
just  as  other  husbands  do — would. yop  let  me 
sit  upon  your  knee,  and  not  wish  it  was  some 
one  else,  and  in  the  night  wheu  you  .  woke 
up  and  felt  me  clo^e  to  you  would  vou  be 
gbtd  thinking^t.w&s  Nina  ?  A^d  when  you 
had  been,  on  agreat^png  journey,  and  w«re 
comi];ig  h6in,e,  ^wopl^  the  smoke  from  the 
qhimney  look  hand^pmer  tp  you  because  you 
kne^  It  wa^,  Nixji^  waiting  for  you  by  the 
hearth-stone,  and  keeping  up  tbe  fire  ?  Don't 
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tell  me  a  falsehood,  for   111    forgive  you,  if 
you  answer  no.' 

'  Yes,  Nina,   yes.      I  would    gladlv  take 

Iron  as  my  wife  if  it  could  be.  My  broken 
ily  is  very  precious  to  mo  now,  far  more  so 
than  she  used  to  be.  The  right  love  for  her 
began  to  grow  the  moment  f  confosaed  she 
was  my  wife,  and  when  she's  gone,  Arthur 
will  be  BO  lonely.' 

'  Will  you,  Arthur  boy  f  Will  you,  as 
you  live  and  breathe,  miss  poor,  buzzing 
Nina?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  bo  uad,' and  the 
groat  tears  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
blue  eyes,  which  looked  up  so  confidingly 
at  Arthur.  I,  too,  have  loved  you  a  heap  ; 
not  exactly  as  I  loved  Charlie  Hudson,  I 
reckon,  but  the  knowinc  you  are  my  hus- 
band makes  Nina  ieel  kind  of  nice,  and  I 
want  you  to  love  me  some — miss  me  some — 
mourn  forme  some,  and  then,  Arthur,  Nina 
wants  you  to  marry  Miggie.  There  is  no 
buzzing  ;  no  twist  in  her  head.  It  will  rest 
as  quietly  on  your  bosom  where  mine  has 
never  lain,  not  as  hers  will,  I  mean,  and 
you  both  will  be  happy — happy  in  knowing 
that  Nina  has  gone  out  into  the  eternal  day- 
light, where  she  would  rather  be.  You  11 
do  it,  Arthur  ;  she  must  not  marry  Rich- 
ard, and  you  must  speak  to  her  quick,  be- 
fore she  goes  home,  so  as  to  stop  it,  for 
New  Year's  is  the  time.    Will  you,  Arthu**  ?' 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the  room 
— Nina  waiting  for  Arthur  to  *  speak,  and 
Arthur  mustering  all  his  strength  to  answer 
her  as  he  felt  he  must. 

'  My  darling,' laying  his  face  down  upon 
her  neck  upon  her  yellow  curls,  '  I  shall 
never  call  another  by  the  dear  name  I  have 
called  you,  my  wife. ' 

•Oh,  Arthur,' and  Nina's  cheeks  flushed 
with  indignant  surpnue  that  he  too  should 
prove  refractory.  Everything,  indeed,  was 
gettinffuipside  down.  '  Why  not  ?'  she  ask- 
ed.    'Don't  yon  love  Miggie  ?' 

•  Yes,  very,  very  dearly  1  but  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  be  mine.  I 
do  not  deserve  it.  Yon  ask  my  forciveness, 
Nina.  Alas !  alas  I  I  have  tenfold  moire 
need  of  yours  It  did  not  matter  that  we 
both  wearied  of  our  marriage  vows,  made 
when  we  were  children — did  not  matter  that 
you  are  crazy — I  had  no  rijght  to  love  an- 
other.* 

,'  But  you  have  paid  for  it  all  a  thousand 
times  !'  interrupted  Nina.  *  You  are  a  bet- 
tejr  Arthur  than  you  were  before,  and  Nin.i 
never  could  see  the  wrong  in  yoii  preferring' 
beautiful,  sensible  Miggie  to  crazy,  scratch- 
ing, biting,  teasing  Nina, even  if  Richard  had 
said  over  a  few  words,  of  which  neither  of  us 
understood  the  meahing.or  what  it  involveij, 
this  taking  for  better  or  worse.     It  surely 


cannot  be  wrong  to  marry  Miggie  when  I'm 
gone,  and  you  will,  Arthur,  you  will !' 

'  Oh,  Nina,  no  1  I  should  be  adding  tin  to 
sin  did  I  seek  to  change  her  decision,  and  so 
wrong  the  noble  Richard.  His  is  the  firtt,best 
claim.  I  will  not  interfere.  Miggie  must 
keep  her  word  uninfluenced  by  me.  I  thall 
not  raise  my  voice  against  it. 

'Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur,'  Nina  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together ;  '  Mi^'gie  does  not 
love  him,  and  you  surely  know  the  misery  of 
a  marriage  without  love.  It  must  not  be  ! 
It  shall  not  be  I  You  can  save  Miggie,  and 
you  must !' 

Every  word  was  fainter  than  the  preoed* 
ing,  and  when  the  last  was  uttered,  Nina's 
head  dropped  from  Arthur'n  shoulder  to  the 

ftillow,  and  he  saw  a  pinkish  stream  issuing 
rom  her  lips.  A  small  blood  vessel  had 
been  ruptured,  and  Arthur,  who  knew  the 
danger,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  mouth  as  he 
saw  her  alM)ut  to  speak,  bidding  her  be  quiet 
if  she  would  not  die  at  once. 

Death,  however  Ion  ■  and  even  anxiously 
expected  is  unwelcome  at  the  last^  and  Nina 
shrank  from  its  near  approach,  lying  very 
still,  while  Arthur  summoned  aid.  Only 
once  she  spoke,  and  then  she  whispered 
'  Miggie, '  thus  intimating  that  she  would 
have  her  called.  In  much  alarm  Edith  came, 
trembling  when  she  saw  the  fearful  change 
which  had  passed  over  Nina,who8e  blue  eyes 
followed  her  movements  intently,  turning 
often  from  her  to  Arthur  as  if  they 
would  utter  what  was  in  her  mind,  fiut 
not  then  was  Nina  St.  Claire  to  die.  Many 
days  and  nights  were  yet  appointed  her,  and 
Arthur  and  Edith  watched  her  with  the  ten- 
derest  care  ;  only  these  two,  for  so  Nina 
wohld  have  it.  Holding  their  hands,  in  hers 
the  would  gaze  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
wistful,  pleadinfi:  look,  whi6h, far  better  than 
words,  told  what  she  would  say,  were  it  per- 
mitted her  to  speak,  but  in  the  deep  btown 
eyes  of  Arthur,  she  read  always  the  same 
answer,  while  Edith's  would  6f ten.  fill  with 
tears  as  she  glanced  at  the  apparently  oqld, 
silent  man,  who  she  verily  believed  had  dew* 
ed  to  love  her. 

But  Nina  knew  better.  CSlonded  as  was 
her  reason,  she  penetrated  the  mask  he  wore, 
and  s^w  where  the  turbulent  Waters  surged 
around  him,  while  with  an  iron .  wUl  iand  a 
brave  heart  he  contended  with  the  angry 
waves,  and  so  outrode  the  storm.  And  as 
she  watched  them  day  after  day,  the  pufpose 
grew  stronic  within  her  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible the  marriage  of  Edith  and  Richard 
should  be  prevented,  klid  ad  soon  as  she  wa8> 
able  to  talk  she  broacheid  the  subject  to  them 
bd'th.'-'     ■'■"■  •-■  ^■'•'--  •• 

'  Stay,  Miggie,'  she  said  io  Edith, wlio  was 
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Btoaling  from  the  room.  '  Hear  me  this  onoe. 
You    are  together   now,    you  and  Artliur.' 

VNina/said  the  latter,  pitying  Edith's 
agitation,  '  You  will  ipare  us  both  much 
pain  if  ^ou  never  allude  agam  to  what  under 
other  circiimHtanoea  might  have  been.' 

'  But  I  must, '  cried  Mma.  '  Oh,  Arthur, 
why  don't  you  go  to  Richvrd  and  tell  him  all 
jihowt  it  f * 

'  Because  it  would  be  wrong, '  was  Arthur's 
HiiHwer,  and  then  Nina  turned  to  Edith, 
'  Why  won't  you,  Micgie  ?' 

'  Because  I  have  solemnly  promised  that  I 
would  not,'  was  her  reply. 

And  Ninah  rejoined,  '  Then  I  shall  write. 
He  loved  little  Snow  Drop.  He'll  heed  what 
she  says  when  she  speaks  from  the  grave. 
Ill  send  him  a  letter. ' 
.  '  Who'll  take  it  or  read  it  to  him  if  you 
do  ?'  Arthur  asked,  and  the  troubled  eyes  of 
blue  turned  anxiously  to  Edith. 

'  Miggie,  sister,  won't  you  ?' 

IMitn  shook  her  head,  not  very  decidedly, 
it  is  true,  still  it  was  a  negative  shake,  and 
Nina  said,  '  Arthur  boy,  will  you  !' 

•No,  Nina,  no.' 

His  answer  was  determined,  and  poor,  dis- 
couraged Nina  sobbed  aloud,  '  Who  will,  who 
will  I*^ 

In  the  adjoining  room  there  was  a  reassur- 
ing sound — a  coming  footstep,  and  Victor 
Dupres  appeared  in  the  door.  He  had  been 
an  unwilnng  hearer  of  that  conversation,  and 
when  Nina  cried  '  who  will  ?'  he  started  up, 
and  coming  into  the  room  as  if  by  accident, 
advanced  to  the  bedside  and  asked  in  his 
accustomed  friendly  way,  '  How  is  Nina  to- 
night ?'  Then  bending  over  her  so  that  no  one 
should  hear,  he  whispered  softly,  '  Can't 
tell  them,  but  I'll  read  that  lettor  to 
Richard  I* 

Nina  understood  him  and  held  his  hand  a 
moment  while  she  looked  the  thanks  she 
dared  not  speak. 

'  Nina  must  not  talk  any  more '  Arthur 
■aid,  as  Victor  walked  away,  '  she  is  wearing 
out  U.  o  fast, '  and  with  motherly  tenderness 
he  smoothed  her  tumbled  pillow — pushed 
back  behind  her  ears  the  tangled  curls — kiss- 
ed her  forehead,  and  then  «  ent  out  into  the 
deepisiiing  night,  whose  cod  damp  uir  was 
soothing  to  his  burning  brow,  and  whose 
sheltering  mantle  would  tell  no  teles  of  his 
white  fatee  or  of  the  err  which  came  heaving 
up  from  where  the  turbulent  waters  lay,  '  if 
it  bo  poMible  let  this  t  mptetion  pass  from 
me,  or  give  me  strength  to  resist  it.' 

His  prayer  was  heard — the  turmoil  oeased 
at  last— the  waters  all  were  stilled,  and 
Arthur  went  back  to  Nina,  a  calm,  quiet 
man,  ready  and  willing  to  meot  whatever  the 
futoro  ought  bring. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

,        ,  LAST   DAYS. 


*  Aunt  Hannah  will  stay  with  me  to-night,' 
Nina  said  to  Arthur  the  next  (1ay,referriiig 
to  an  old  necrcsH  who  had  taken  care  of  her 
when  a  child ;  and  Arthur  yielded  to  her  re- 
quest the  more  willingly,  l>ecause  of  his  own 
weariness. 

Accordingly  old  Hannah  was  instelled 
watcher  in  the  sick  room,  receiving  orders 
that  hor  patient  should  not  on  aay  account 
be  permitted  to  talk  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Nina  heard  this  injunction 
of  Arthur  and  a  smil«  of  cunning  flitted 
across  her  face  as  shethousht  how  she  would 
turn  it  to  her  own  advantege,  in  case 
Hannah  refuHed  to  comply  with  her  request, 
which  she  made  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
alone. 

Hannah  must  first  prop  her  up  in 
bed,  she  said  and  then  give  her  her 
port-folio,  paper,  pen  and  ink.  As  she  expect- 
ed, the  negress  objected  at  once,  bidding  her 
be  still,  bnt  Nina  declared  her  intention  of 
telking  as  fast  and  as  loudly  as  she  could, 
until  her  wish  was  gratified.  Then  Hannah 
threatened  calling  Arthur,  whereupon  the 
willful  little  lady  rejoined,  '  I'll  scream  like 
murder,  if  you  do,  and  burst  every  single 
blood-vessell've  got,  so  bring  me  the  paper» 
please,  or  shall  I  get  it  myself,'  and  she 
made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  leap  upon  the 
floor,  while  poor  old  Hannah,  regretting 
the  tesk  she  had  undertaken,  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  and  bring  the  writing  ma- 
terials as  desired. 

'  Now  you  go  to  sleep, '  Nina  said  coaxine- 
ly,  and  as  old  Hannah  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  obeying  the  command,  Nina  was 
left  to  herself,  while  she  wrote  that  long, 
long  message,  a  portion  of  which  we  give 
below. 

'Dkar  Mr.  Richabd  t 

'  Poor  blind  man  I  Nina  Ii  so  sorry  for 
yott  to-night,  because  she  knows  thi^t  what 
she  has  to  tell  you  will  crush  the  strong  life 
all  out  of  your  big  heart,  and  leave  it  as  cold 
and  dead  as  she  will  be  when  Victor  reads 
this  to  you,  There  won't  be  any  Nina  then, 
for  Miggie  and  Arthur,  and  a  heap  more, 
will  have  gone  with  her  way  ovt  where  both 
my  mothers  are  lying,  and  Mirgiell  ery,  I 
reckon,  when  she  hears  the  gravel  stones 
rattling  down  just  over  my  head,  bat  I 
shall  know  they  cannot  hit  me,  for  the 
coffin-lid  will  be  between,  and  Ninall  lie  so 
still.  No  more  pain  ;  no  more  busiing  ;  no 
more  headaohe  ;  no  more  darkaesa ;  won't 
I  it  be  grand,  the  rest  I'm  going  te^    I  ahaa*! 
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be  crazy  in    Heaven.     Arthur  laya  so,  and 
he  kuowa. 

*  Puor  Arthur  I  It  ii  of  him  and  Miggie 
I  am  writing  to  you,  if  I  ever  oan  get  to 
thum  ;  and  Richard,  when  you  hear  thia 
read,  Nina'U  i)e  there  tvith  you  ;  but  you 
can't  lee  her,  because  you'>e  blind,  and  you 
couldn't  aee  her  it  you  weren't,  but  she'll  be 
there  juet  the  aamo.  Mhe'll  eit  iipfim  yonr 
kneo,  and  wind  hor  arms  around  your  ti«ok, 
•o  aa  to  comfort  y  u  when  th^  great  cry 
comes  in,  the  crash  Uk<t  the  breaking  up  of 
the  winter  ice  on  the  northern  ponds,  add 
when  you  feel  yourself  all  crushed  like  they 
are  in  the  spring,  listen  and  you'll  hear  her 
whispering.    "  Poor  Richard  I"    Nina  pities 

Jou  ao  much  I  She'll  kisa  your  tears  away, 
)o,  though  maybe  you  won't  feel  her.  And, 
Richard,  you'll  do  right  won't  vou  ?  You'll 
give  Miggie  up.  You'll  let  Arthur  have  her, 
•nd  so  bring  back  the  sunshine  to  her  face. 
She's  so  pale  now  and  sorry,  and  the  dark- 
ness lies  thick !t  around  her. 

*  There  are  three  kinds  of  darkness,  Rich- 
ard. One  like  mine,  when  the  braia  has  a 
buzx  in  the  middle,  and  everything  is  tonsy- 
t  urvy.  One,  like  yours,  when  the  world  is 
all  shut  out  with  its  beauty  and  its  flowers  ; 
and  then  there's  another,  a  blacker  dark- 
ness, when  the  buzz  is  in  the  heart,  making 
ft  wild  with  pain.  Snob,  Richard,  is  the 
darkness,  which  lies  like  a  pall  around  our 
beautiful  sister  Miggie,  and  it  will  deepen 
and  deeMn  unless  you  do  what  Nina  asks 
you  to  do,  and  what  Miggie  never  will  be- 
cause she  promised  that  she  wonldn't— — ' 

Then  followed  the  entire  story  of  the 
marriage  performed  by  Richard,  of  the  grief 
which  fdllowM,  of  Arthur's  gradually  grow- 
ing love  of  Eklith,  of  the  scene  in  the  Deering 
woods,  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
Edith's  sickness,  her  anguish  at  parting  with 
ilrthur,  her  love  for  him  still,  her  struggles 
to  do  right,  and  her  determination  to  keep 
her  engagement  even  tiiongh  she  died  in 
doing  it. 

All  this  was  told  in  Nina's  own  peculiar 
style  ;  and  then  came  her  closing  appeal 
that  R  chard  himself  should  break  the  bonds 
aud  set  poor  Miggie  free. 
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•  It  will  be  dreadful  at  first, 
I  know,  and  may  be  all  three  of 
the  darknesses  will  close  around  you  for  a 
|i„,e,— darkness  of  the  heart,  darkness  of 
the  brain,  and  darkness  of  the  eyes,  but  it 
;*rill  clear  away  and  the  daylight  will  break, 
in  which  you  will  be  happier  than  in  calling 
)iiggie  your  wife,  and  knowing  how  she 
shnnks  trom  you,  suffering  your  caress  only 
because  she  knows  she  must,   but  feeling  so 


sick  at  the  stomach  all  the  time  and  wishing 
you  wouldn't  touch  her.  1  know  just  liow 
It  feels,  for  when  Arthur  kisHed  me,  or  took 
my  hand,  or  even  came  in  ray  sight,  lyjfom 
the  buzz  got  into  my  head,  it  made  me  so 
cold  and  faint  and  ugly, the  wav  the  Yankees 
mean,  knowing  lie  was  my  busoand  when  I 
wanted  Charlie  Hudson.  Don't  subject 
Miggie  to  this  horrid  fate.    Be  generous  and 

Sive  her  up  to  Arthur.  He  may  not 
eserve  her  more  than  you,  but  she  loves 
him  the  best  and  that  makes  a  heap  of  dif- 
ference. 

•  It's  Nina  who  asks  it,  Richard  ;  daad 
Nina,  not  a  living  ona.  She  is  sitting  on 
your  knee  ;  her  arms  are  round  your  neck  ; 
her  face  against  yovrs  and  you  must  not  tell 
her  no,  or  she'll  cling  to  you  day  aud  night, 
night  and  day  ;  when  yon  are  in  company 
and  when  you  are  alone.  When  it  is  dark 
and  lonely  and  all  but  you  asleep,  she'll  sit 
upon  yonr  pillow  and  whisper  oontinualljr, 
"  Give  Miggie  an,  aiye  Miggie  up, "  or  if 
▼on  dont,  and  Miggto's  there  beside  you, 
Ninall  stand  between  yon  ;  a  might v, though 
invisible  shield,  and  vonli  feel  iVs  but  a 
mookery,  the  oalling  her  yonr  wife  when  her 
love  is  given  to  another. 

*  Gk>od-bye,  now,  Richard,  good-bye.  My 
brain  begins  to  bnzz,  my  hand  to  trsmbla. 
The  lines  all  mn  together,  and  I  am  moal  as 
blind  as  yon.  God  oless  von,  Mr.  Richard, 
bless  yon  any  way,  bnt  a  neap  more  if  yon 
give  Miggie  up.  Maybe  He'll  give  yon  Mok 
your  sight  to  pay  for  Miggie.  I  should 
rather  have  it  than  a  wife  who  did  not  low 
me ;  and  I'll  tease  Him  till  Hell  let  me  bring 
it  to  yon  some  day.  H^? - 


*  Oood-bye,  again,  good-bye. 
"'•      *  NiMA  Abthvk 


■  *tj 


Bnur  ABO. ' 


The  night  was  nearly  worn  away  ere  the 
letter  was  finished  ;  and  Nina's  eves  flashed 
with  unwonted  fire  as  laughing  aloud  at  the 
Arthur  added  to  her  name,  she  laid  it  away 
beneath  her  pillow  and  then  tried  herself  to 
go  to  sleep.  But  this  last  was  impossible,and 
when  the  morning  broke  she  was  so  muoh 
worse  that  the  old  nurse  trembled  lest  her 
master  should  censure  her  severely  for  hav* 
ing  yielded  to  her  young  mistress' wnira.  Mild 
and  gentle  as  he  seemed,  Arthur  could,  if 
necessary,  be  very  stern,  and  knowing  this, ' 
old  Hannah  oonoiuded  at  last  that  if  Nina 
did  not  betray  herself  she  would  not,  and 
when  Arthur  came,  expressing  his  surprise 
at  the  change,  and  asking  for  its 
cause,  she  told  glibly  '  how  restlass  and 
onquiet  Miss  Nina  done  been  flirtin'  ronnd 
till  the  blood  all  got  in  her  head  and  she  waa 
dreadful.' 

'  You    should    have    called   me.'  Arthur 
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said,  Bitting  down  by  Nina,  whose 
feverish  hands  he  clasped,  while  he  asked, 
'  Is  my  little  girl's  head  very  bad  this 
morning?' 

Nina  merely  nodded,  for  sh*^  really  was 
too  weak  to  talk,  and  Arthur  watched  her 
uneasily,  wondering  why  it  was  that  her 
eyes  were  fixed  so  constantly  upon  the  door, 
as  if  expecting  some  on&  When  breakfast 
was  announced  she  insisted  that  both 
he  and  Edith  should  leave  her,  and,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  gone,  she  asked  for  Victor, 
who  came  at  once,  half  guessing  why  he  was 
sent  for. 

'  Under  my  pillow,'  she  whispered,  as 
he  beut  over  her,  and  in  an  instant 
the  letter  of  whose  existence  neither  Arthur 
vnv  '"'•lith  suspected,  was  safe  in  Victor's 
pocket. 

., iiad  accomplished  her  object, and  she 

became  unusually  quiet.  Bichard  would 
get  the  letter — Richard  would  do  right,  she 
kneilt^,  and  the  conviction  .  brought  to. her  a 
deep  peace,  which  nothing  ever  after  dis- 
tnrbea.  She  did  not  speak;  of  him  again, 
and  her  last  days  were  thus  pl^asauter  to 
Edith,  who,  from  the  sweet  companionr 
ship  held  with  her  gentle  sister, 
learned  in  part  what  Nina  Bernard  waSv  ere 
the  darkness  of  which  she., had  written, 
to  Richard  crept  into  her  brttjin.  Eair  and 
beauti  al  as  the  white  pond  lily, .  ahe>  fade>d 
rapidly,  until  Arthur  carried  her  itoi  loiig^^r 
to  the  window,  holding  her  in  his  arms:  while 
she  looked  out  upon  the  yard  and  garden 
where  she  used  to  play — ibutshe  lay  aU  day 
upoO'  her  bed  holding  EMith's  ;  hands,  an4 
talking  to  her  of  that  past  sttU  so  dim  ajid 
vague  to  the  latter.  Marie,  too,  often  joined 
them,  repeating  to  Edith  in^ny  incidents  of 
interest  coimected  with  both  her  parents, 
but  speaking  most  of  the  queenly.  Petrea, 
whom  Edith  so  strongly  resembled.  Niita, 
too,  remembered  her  well,,  and  Edith  was 
never  weary  of  hearing  her  tell  of  the 
'  beautiful  new  mamma, '  whe  kissed  her  so 
tendei'ly  that  night  when  she.  6rst  came 
home,  calling  her  la  petite  en/ant,  and  plac- 
ing in  her  arms  <•  darling  littie  sister,  with 
eyes  just  like  the  stars  ! 

Very  precious  to  Edith  was  thie  memory 
of  those  days,  when  she  watched  the  dying 
Nina,  who,  as  death  drew  near,  cluue  closer 
and  closer  to  her  sister,  reusing  to    let  her 

go 

'I  want  you  with  me,'  she  said,  one 
afternoon,  when  the  late  autumn  rain  was 
beating  against  the  window  pane,  and  the 
clouds  hung  leaden  and  dull  in  the  Southern 
sky.  '  I  want  you  and  Arthur,  both,  to 
lead  me  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river, 
and  not  let  go   my    htmds    until    the  big 


waves  wash  me  away,  for  Nina's  a  wee  bi| 
of  a  girl,  and  she'll  be  afraid  to  launch  out 
alone  upon  the  rushing  stream.  I  wish  you'd 
go  too,  Miggie — go  over  Jordan  with  o^e» 
Why  does  God  make  me  go  alone  ?  ' 

'  You  will  not  eo  alone,  my  darling  ! '  and 
Edith's  voice  was  choked  with  tears  as  she 
told  the  listening  Nina  of  one  whose  arm 
would  surely  hold  her  up,  so  that  the  water 
should  not  overflow. 

'  It's  the  Saviour  you  mean,'  and  Nina 
spoke  reverently.  '  I  loved  Him  years  ago 
before  the  buzzing  came,  but  I've  been  so 
bad  since  then,  that  I'm  atraid  that  He'll 
oast  me  off.  Will  He,  think  ?  When  I  tell 
him  I  am  little  Nina  Bernard  com^  from 
Sunny  bank,  will  He  say,  **  Go  'way  old 
crazy  Nina,  that  tore  poor  Arthur  boy's 
hair?" 

'  No,  no,  oh,  no,' and    Edith,  sobbed    im- 
petuously as  she   essayed    to    comfort,,  tho 
bewildered  girl,  whose    mind    grasped.  h}^%. 
faintly  the  realties  of  eternity.  ,  :  .^J   ^ 

'  And  you'll  stand  on  the  bank  till  t  am 
dear  across,'  she  si^id,,  wlien  ^dijth  had 
ceasied  speaking,  .*  You  and  Arthur  stand, 
where  I  should  look  back.  And,  Miggi'^,  I 
have  a  presentment  that  Nina'll  go  to  night, 
but  I  dom't  want  any  body  here  excfspt  you 
and  ArtiiKr.  I  remember,  when  Gr^dnuk 
died  the  negroes  howled  so  dismally,  a;id. 
they  didn't  love  her  one  bit  either..  .^I^h^ey. 
used  to  make  mouths  at  her,  and.  hide  her 
te^th.  But  they  do  love  me,  and  their 
sereeohes  will  get  my  head  in  a,  twist.  I'd 
rather  they  wouldn't  know  tiU ,  tuoruifig  ; 
then  when  they  ask  for  me  Arthur'U  tell 
them  sorry  like  that  Nina's^dst^  ;  Niiui's 
gone  into  the  daylight,  and  lett  a  world  ot 
love  to  them  who  have  been  SQ,kind;«to  her.^ 
Don't  let  them  crowd  up  arpund,'  ipe,  or 
make  too  much  ado.  It  isn't  worth  the 
while,  for  I'm  of  no  account,  aod  you'll  ba 
good  to  them  Miggie-n-good  [to  the  poor 
ignorant  blacks.  They  a^e,  youir's  after  me, 
and  I  lov^  thepi  a  heap.  Don't  let  them  ba 
sold,  will  you  1 ' 

Here  Nina  paused,-  too  much  exh^^usted  to 
talk  longer,  and  when  about  dark  Arthur 
came  in,  h^  found  her  asleep  with  Edith  at 
her  side,  while  upor\,iher  face  and  about  her 
nose  there  was  a  sharp,  pinched  look  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Intuitively,  however,  he 
knew  that  look  was  the  harbinger  of  death, 
and  when  Edith  told  him  wliat  Nipa  had 
said,  he  felt  that  ere  the  m,or^i|ig  pame  hif 
broken  lily  would  be  gone.;f.i,  i,,  „  ',y^.^        .' 

Slowly  thf  evening  wore  oij,  fl^pd  one  by 
one  the  family  reti» ad, I  leaving  Arthur  .uid 
Edith  alone  with  the  pale  sleeper  whos* 
slumbers  ended  not  until  nes^v  thf  tnidnight 
hour ;  silently,    stidly,    Arthur    aod  Eldith 
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watched  her,  she  on  one  side,  he 
upon  the  other,  ^either  speaking  for  the 
sorrow  which  lay  so  heavy  at  their  hearts. 
8lie  was  very  beautiful  as  she  lay  there  so 
motionless,  and  Arthur  felt  his  heart  cling- 
ing more  and  more  to  his  fair,  childish  wife, 
while  his  conscience  smote  him  cruelly  for 
any  wrong  he  might  have"  done  to  her.  She 
was  going  from  him  now  so  fast,  and  aa  the 
clock  struck  twelve  the  soft  blue  eyes  un- 
closed and  smiled  up  in  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression which,  better  than  words  could  do; 
told  that  she  bore  no  malice  toward  him, 
nothinc  but  trusting  faith  and  confiding 
love.  He  bad  been  kind  to  her,  most  kind, 
and  she  told  him  so  again,  for  she  seemed  to 
know  how  dear  to  him  such  testimonial 
would  be  when  she  was  gone. 

'  The  clouds  are  weepine  for  Nina,'  she 
■aid,  as  she  heard  the  rain  stHl  beating 
against  the  window.  'Will  it  make  the 
river  deeper,  think  ?  I  hear  its  roar  in  the 
distance.  It's  just  beginning  to  heave  in 
sight,  I  dread  it  so  much.  "Twill  be  lone- 
some crossing  this  dismal,  rainy  night.  Oh, 
Arthur — boy,  Arthur— boy,  1  t  me  stay  with 
you.  Can't  you  keep  me  ?  Can't  you  bide 
me  somewhere?  you,  Miggie  ?  '  I  won't  be 
in  the  way.  It's  so  icy,  and  the  river  is  so 
deep.  Save  me,  do  I'  and  she  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  Arthur  as  if  imploring  him  to 
hold  her  back  from  the  rushing  stream  bear- 
ing down  so  fast  upon  her. 

Forrfng  down  his  own  great  grief,  Arthur 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  huggins  her  fondly 
to  him,  sought  to  comfort  her  by  whisper- 
ing of  thd  WeBsed  Saviour  who  would  carry 
her  in  His  bosom  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
and  Mhi,  as  she  listened,  grew  calm  and 
(rtill,  U'hile  something  like  the  glory  of  the 
better'laYi'd  shone  upon  her  face  as  she  re- 

Siated  after  him,  "There'll  be  no  night,  uo 
arkaess'therfe,  no  headache,  no  pain,— ^nor 
bu^izing  either?'  she  suddenly  asked.  '  Say, 
will  there  beany  buzzing  brains  in  Heaven  ?' 
Arthur  shook  his  head,  and  she  continued, 
•  That  will  be  so  nice,  and  Dr.  Griswold  will 
be  iso  glad  when  he  knows  Nina  is  not  crazy. 
Hb's  gone  before,  I  reckon,  to  take  care  of 
me, — gone  where  there's  nothing  but  day- 
lif^ht,  glorious,  grand  ;  kiss  me  aerain,  Arthur 
boy.  ^is  sweet  to  die  upon  your  bosom 
with  Miggie  standinsr  near,  and  when  you 
both  ftre^  happy  in    each    other's  love,  don't 

tuite  fdrget  little  Nina,— Nina  out  under  the 
owers,  will  you  ?  She's  done  a  heap  of 
naughtihess,  I  know  ;  but  she's  sorry,  Ar- 
thur, she  is  so  sorry  that  she  ever  bit  your 
arm  or  tor*  your  hair  !  Poor  hair  !  Pretty 
brown  hair  I  Bad  Nina  made  the  white 
thfvads  come, '  and  her  childish  hands  cares- 
sed tbe  thick  brown  looks  mingling  with  her 


sunny  curls,  as  Arthur  bent  over  her,  an* 
swenug  only  with  his  tears,  which  fell  in 
torrents. 

'  Don't,  darlinff,  don't,'  he  said  at  last. 
'  The  bad  has  all  been  on  my  side,  and  I 
would  that  you  should  once  more  say  I  am 
forgiven. ' 

Nina  gazed  wcnderingly  at  him  a  moment, 
then  made  a  motion  that  he  should  lay  her 
back  upon  the  pillow. 

'  Now  put  your  head  down  here,  right  on 
my  neck — so. ' 

He  complied  with  her  request,  and  plac^ 
ing  both  her  hands  upon  the  bowed  head  of 
the  young  man,  Nina  whimpered, 

'May  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  lamb 
Nina  hopes  to  be,  keep  my  Arthur  boy,  and 
bless  him  a  hundred  fold  for  all  he's  been  to 
me,  and  if  he  has  wrongod  me,  which  I  don't 
believe,  but  if  he  has,  will  God  please  for- 
give him  as  fully,  as  freely  as  Nina  does — 
the  best  Arthur  boy  that  ever  lived.  I'll 
tell  God  all  about  it,  and  bow  I  pestered 
you,  and  how  good  you  were,  my  Arthur 
boy  —Nina's  Arthur  first  anil  Miggie's  after 
me.  Now  put  Vour  arms  arollnd  me  again," 
she  said,  as  she  finished  the  blessing  which 
brought  such  peace  to  Arthur.  •*  Put  them 
around  me  tight,  lor  the  river  is  almost  here. 
Don't  you  hear  its  splashing?  Miggie,  Mig- 
gie,-she  cried,  shivering  as  with  ar  ague  chill, 
'  hold  my  hand  with  all  your  nrigbt^  but  don^ 
let  me  pull  you  in.  I'm  eoing  down  th« 
bank.  My  feet  are  in  the  water,  and  it's  8<fc 
freezing  cold.  I'm  sinking  too,  and  the  big 
waves  roll  over  me.  Oh,  Arthur,  you  said 
it  would  not  hurt, '  and  the  dim  eyes  flashed 
upon  the  weeping  man  a  most  reproachful 
glance,  as  if  he  had  deceived  her,  while  the 
feet  were  drawn  shuddcringly  up,  M  if  they 
had,  indeed,  touched  the  chUl  tide  of  c^eath, 
and  shrank  affrighted  from  it.  Edith  could 
only  sob  wildly,  as  she  grasped  the  clammy 
hand  outstretched  toward  her,  but  Arthur, 
more  composed,  whispered  to  the  dying  girl, 

''Yes,'  though,  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  thou.  Lord,  art  with  me ;  thy  staff  and 
thy  rod,  they  comfort  me. ' 

•  Look  away  to  the  shore, '  he  contiftned,- 
aa  Nina  ceased  to  struggle,  and  lay  still  on 
his  bosom.  '  Look  away  to  the  glorious 
city— my  darling  is  almost  there.* 

'  Yes,  I  do,  I  am, '  came  faintly  up,  and 
then  with  a  glad  cry  of  joy,  which  rang  in 
their  ears  for  many  a  day  and  night,  Nina 
said, 

•  You  may  lay  me  down,  my  Arthur  boy, 
and  take  your  arm  away.  There's  a  stronger 
one  than  yonr's  around  me  now.  The  arm 
that- Miggie  told  me  of,  and  it  will  not  let' 
me  down.      I'm  going  over  so  easy^  CMy^  in' 
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a  cradle-like,  and  Or.  Griswold'a  there  wait- 
iug  for  olipped-winged  birdie.  He  looka  so 
glad,  8o  happy.  It  is  very  nice  to  din  ;  bat 
stand  upon  tb«  bank,  Arthur  and  Miggie. 
Wait  till  I'm  across, ' 

They  thought  she  had  left  them,  when 
softly,  sweetly,  as  if  it  were  a  note  of  heav- 
enly music  sent  back  to  them  from  the  other 
world,  there  floated  on  the  air  the  words, 

'Climb  up  the  bank,  I'm  most  across.  I 
do  not  see  you  now.  Mother — and  Mijsrgie's 
mother — and  Dr.  Griswold  have  waded  out 
to  meet  me.  The  darkness  is  passed,  the 
daylight  has  dawned  ;  Miggie  precious,  and 
darling  Arthur  boy,  good-bye,  for  Nina's 
gone,  good>bye.' 

The  white  lips  never  moved  again,  the 
waxen  hands  lay  lifelessly  in  Arthur's,  the 
damp,  bright  hnir  lay  half -uncurled  upon 
the  pillow,  the  blue  eyes  were  closed,  the 
aching  head  was  still,  the  '  twisted  brain, ' 
had  ceased  to  '  buzz, '  the  Darkness  for  her 
was  over,  and  Nina  had  gone  out  into  the 
Daylight. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 
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PASnirO  WITH  THl  DBAD,    AND   PABTINO 
WITH  THK   UYIKO. 

Softly  tfa*  morning  broke,  and  the  rain< 
dropa  gKtteted  like  diamonds  in  the  rising; 
■an,  whoee  rays  fell  mockingly  upon  desolate 
Svnnvbank,  where  the  howling  of  the  blacks 
■ungled  with  the  lobs  of  those  more  nearly 
bereaved.  Very  tronblesome  had  the  beau- 
tiful departed  been  in  life  ;  none  knew  how 
troobleaome  one-half  as  well  as  Arthur,  and 
jet  of  all  the  weeping  band  who  gathered 
around  her  bed,  none  mourned  more  truly 
than  did  he  who  had  been  her  husband  in 
name  for  eleven  years.  Eleven  years  !  How 
short  they  seemed,  looked  back  upon,  and 
how  much  sorrow  they  had  brought  him. 
But  this  was  all  forgotten,  and  in  his  heart 
there  was  naught  save  tender  love  for  the 
little  maiden  now  forever  at  rest. 

All  the  day  he  sat  by  her,  and  both  Edith 
and  Victor  felt  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
lemblanoe  of  grief  he  wore,  while  others  of 
the  household,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
past  in  connection  with  Edith,  said  to  each 
other,  '  It  is  strange  he  should  love  her  so 
well  when  she  was  so  much  care  to  him. ' 

They  did  not  know  it  was  this  very  care 
for  her  ;  this  bearing  with  her  which  made 
her  so  dear  to  him,  and  as  the  mother  longs  for 
and  wishes  back  the  unfortunate  but  beloved 
child  which  made  her  life  so  wearisome  so  Ar- 
thur mourned  and  wept  for  Nina,  thanking 
Qod  one  moment  that  her  poor,  pain- worn 
head  was  at  rest,  and  again  murmuring  to 


himself,  '  I  would  that  I  had  her  back  again. ' 

He  scarcely  spoke  to  E4ith,  although  be 
knew  whenever  her  footsteps  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  darkened  room ;  knew 
when  she  beat  over  Nina  ;  heard  the  kisses 
she  pressed  on  the  cold  lips ;  and  even 
watched  until  it  was  dry  the  tear  she  onoe 
left  on  Nina's  cheek,  but  he  held  no  com- 
munication with  her,  and  she  was  left  to 
battle  with  her  griet  alo-ie.  Once,  indeed, 
she  went  to  him  and  asked  what  Nina  should 
be  buried  in,  and  this  for  a  time  roused  him 
from  iiis  apathetic  grief. 

'  Nina  must  be  buried  in  white, '  he  said  , 
'she  looked  the  best  in  that;  and,  Edith,  I 
would  have  her  curls  cut  off,  all  but  those 
that  shade  her  face.  You  have  arrans^ed 
them  every  day.  Will  you  do  so  once  more 
if  I  will  hold  her  up  ?' 

Edith  would  ratiier  the  task  had  devolved 
upon  some  one  else,  but  she  offered  no  ob- 
jection, though  her  tears  fell  like  rain  when 
she  brought  the  curling-stiok  and  brush,  and 
began  to  separate  the  tangled  looks,  while 
Arthur  encircled  the  rigid  form  with  his 
arm,  as  carefully  as  if  she  still  were  living, 
watching  her  with  apparent  interest  as  she 
twined  about  her*  fingers  the  golden  hair. 
But  when,  at  last,  she  held  th«  moissore 
which  were  to  sever  those  bright  tresses,  his 
fortitude  all  gave  way,  for  he  remembered 
another  time  when  he  had  held  poor  Nina, 
not  as  he  held  her  now,  but  with  a  stronger,, 
firmer  grasp,  while,  by  rougher  hands  than 
Edith's  tn^se  locks  were  shorn  away.  Groaa 
after  groan  came  from  bis  broad  chest,  and 
his  tears  moistened  the  long  ringlets  he  sp 
lovingly  caressed. 

'  You  may  out  them  now, '  he  said  at  laat, 
holding  his  breath  as  if  the  sharp  steel  were 
cutting  into  his  heart's  core,  as,  one  by  one, 
the  yellowish  curls  wer^  severed,  and  drop* 
ped,  some  into  Edith's  lap,  while  othera, 
lodging  upon  his  fingers,  onrled  about  them 
with  a  seemingly  human  touch,  making  him 
moan  bitterly,  as  he  pressed  them  to  his 
lips,  and  then  shook  them  gently  off. 

Nina's  hair,  like  her  sister's,  had  been  her 
orowniiig  glory — so  thick,  so  wavy,soluxuri« 
ant  it  was ;  and  when  the  task  was  dono, 
and  the  tresses  divided,  five  heavy  curls 
were  Arthur's,  and  five  more  were  Edith's. 

*  Where  shall  I  put  yours  ?'  Edith  asked, 
and  for  a  moment  Arthur  did  not  answer.    , 

In  a  rosewood  box,  into  which  he  had  not 
looked  for 'years,  there  was  a  mass  of  longer, 
paler,  more  uneven  curls  than  these,  but 
Arthur  would  not  distress  Edith  by  telling 
her  about  them,  and  he  replied,  at  last,  '  I 
will  put  them  away  myself. '  Then  taking 
them  from  her  and  going  to  his  own  privatd 
chamber,  he  opened  the  box   and   dropped 
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I  them  in,  weeping  when  he  saw  how  atrohg- 
lythey  contrasted  with  the  other  f»ded 
crazy  curia,  As  he  called  them. 

In  a  plain  white  mualin,  which  had  been 
mad«t  for  Nina    at    Graasy   Spring,  they  ar- 
rayed her  for  the  coffin,  the  soft,  rich    lace  , 
encircling  h^r  throat  and  falling  about  her  ; 
aleuder  arms  folded   so    meekly    together,  j 
Flowers  weretwinedabouther  head— flowers 
were  on  her  pillow — flowers  in    her  liands — 
flowers  upon  her    bosom — flowers  of  purest 
white,  and  meet  emblems  of  the  sweet  young 
girl,  whose  features  to  the  last,  retained  tbe 
same  childlike,  peaceful    expression    which 
had  settled  upon  them  when  she  called  back 
to  Arthur,   'Climb  up  the  bank.     Fmrnost 
across. ' 

The  day  of  her  burial  was  balmy  and 
warm,  and  the  southern  wind  blew  softly 
across  the  fields,  as  the  weeping  band  fol* 
lowed  the  lost  one  acroas  the  threshold  «nd 
laid  her  away  where  the  flowera  of  spring 
would  bloBsom  above  her  little  grave,  v  ery 
lonely  and  desolate  seemed  the  house  when 
the  funeral  train  returned  to  it,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  blacks  broke  out 
afresh  as  they  benn  to  realise  that 
their  yonng  mistress  was  really  gone,  and 
henceforth  another  must  fill  her  place. 
Would  it  be  Arthur  or  would  it  be  the 
queenly  Edith,  whose  regal  beauty  had  cap- 
tivated all  their    hearts  7    Aasembled  in  the 

.  kitchen  they  discuascd  this  question,  giving 
to  neither  the  prefereuce,  for  though  they 
had  tried  Arthur  a  kind  and  humane  master, 
they  felt  that  after  Nina,  Edith  bad  the 
right.  Then,  as  other  than  blacks  will  do, 
they  speculated  upon  the  future,  wondering 
why  both  Arthur  and  Edith  could  not  rule 
jointly  over  them ;  they  would  like  that 
vastly,  and  had  nearly  decide^i  that  it  would 
be,  when  Victor,  who  was  witL  them,  tore 
down  their  castle  by  telling  them  that  Edith 
was  already  engaged  to  some  one  else.  This 
changed  the  channel  of  conversation,  and 
Victor  left  them  wondering  still  what ^he 
future  would  bring.         .,<<•,     ,..u<jv..'j 

Slowly  the  evening  passed,  id  kitchen  and 
in  parlor  and  only  those  Who  have  fcilt  it  cab 
tell  the  unspeakable  loneliness  of  that  firOt 
evening  alter  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Several 
times  Arthur  started  as  if  he  would  go  to 
the  bed  standing  empty  in  thf  oot'ner,  while 
Edith,  too,  fancied  that  she  heard  the  name 
'  Miggie,'  spoken  as  only  Nina  could  apeak 
it.  Then  came  a  feeling  of  desolation  as 
the  thought  was  forced  upon  them  '  She  is 
gone  ;'  and  as  the  days  went  on  till  three 
suns  had  risen  on  her  grave,  the  loneliness 
increased  until  Edith  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  to  Victor  she  said,  *  We  will 


go  back    to    Richard  who   is   waiting    so 
anxiously  for  Us. ' 

Everything  which  Arthur  could  do  he  did 
to  reinstate  Edith  in  her  rights.  Not  one 
dollar  of  the  Bernard  estate  had  he  ever 
spent  for  himaelf,  and  very  little  for  Nina, 
preferring  to  care  for  her  out  of  his  own  re- 
Bourcea,  and  thus  the  property  had  increaaed 
ao  rapidly  that  Edith  was  richer  than  her 
wildest  hopes.  But  not  one  feather  did  this 
weigh  with  her,  and  on  the  day  when  mat* 
ters  were  arranged,  she  refused  to  do  or  aay 
anything  about  it,  persiating  ao  obstinately 
in  her  refusal,  that  the  servants  whispered 
slyly  to  each  other,  '  Thar's  a  heap  of  old 
marster'a  grit  thar. ' 

For  a  time  Arthur  coaxed  and  reasoned 
with  her ;  then  finding  that  this  did  not 
avail,  he  changed  the  mode  of  treatment, 
and,  placing  a  chair  by  his  own, 
said  to  her  commandingly,  '  Edith,  sit 
here  I'  and  she  sat  there,  for  tbere  was  that 
in  Arthur's  stemess  which  always  enforced 
obedience. 

*  It  cannot  be  more  unpleasant  for  you 
than  for  me,  but  it  is  necessary, '  he  Said  to 
her,  in  a  iow  tone,  as  she  sank  into  her  rteat, 
and  ashamed  of  her  willfulness,  Edith  whis- 
pered back,  *I  am  sorry  I  behaved  so  like  a 
child.     Forgive  me  won't  you?* 

Still  it  grated    harshly,    this   being  com- 

Eelled  to  fisten,  while  the  lawyer.summoned 
y  Arthur,  talked  to  her  of  lands  and  mort- 
gag«s,  of  bank  stock,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
negroes.  Wonld  she  have  them  sold,  or 
what  t  Then  Edith  ronsed  from  her  apathy. 
Nina  had  entrusted  them  to  her,  and  she 
would  care  for  them.  They  should  not  be 
sold,  aud  so  she  said ,  they  should  still  livo 
at  Sannybank,  having  free  papers  made 
out  in  case  of  accident  to  herself,  or,  if 
they  preferred,  they  should  go  With  her 
at  once  to  Collingwood,  and  Suunybank  to 
be  sold. 

'  Oh,  Heavens  !'  exclaimed  Victor,  who 
had  stationed  himself  behind  Edith. 
*  Fort>'  niggers  at  Collingwood  !  Mr.  Har- 
ringto'i  never  would  stand  that.  Leave  them 
here. ' 

Arthur  smiled  at  the  Frenchman's  evident 
distress,  while  Edith  made  a  gesture  that 
Victor  should  be  still,  and  then  contined, 
'  It  may  be  better  to  leave  them  here  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  Mr.  Harrington  shall  de- 
cide upon  their  future  home. ' 

She  said  this  naturally,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  her  heart  leaped  to  her  throat 
when  she  saw  the  pallor  which  for  an  instant 
overspread  Arthur  s  face  at  her  allusion  to 
one  who  would  tbon  have  the  right  to  rttle 
her  and  hers. 

'  Is  Mr.  Harrington    your  guardian.  Miss 
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Bernard  ?'  the  lawyer  asked,  and  ere  Edith 
could  reply,  Arthur  answered  for  her,  '  He 
is  to  be  her  husband. ' 

The  lawyer  bowed  and  went  on  with  his 
writing,  all  unconscious  of  the  wounds  his 
question  had  torn  open,  leaving  them  to  bleed 
afresh  as  both  Arthur  and  Edith  assumed  a 
mask  of  studied  indifference,  never  looking 
at  or  addressing  each  other  again  while  that 

J>ainful  interview  lasted.  It  was  over  at 
ength,  and  the  lawyer  gone.  Matters  were 
adjusted  as  well  they  could  be  at  present. 
The  negroes  were  to  remain  at  Sunnybauk 
under  charge  of  an  overseer  as  usual,  while 
Arthur  was  to  stay  there,  too,  until  he  de- 
cided upon  his  future  course.  This  was  his 
own  proposition,  and  Edith  acceded  to  it 
joyfully.  There  were  no  sweet  home  associ- 
ations, connected  in  her  mind  with  Sunny- 
bauk, it  is  true,  for  she  was  too  young  when 
she  loft  it  to  retain  more  than  a  dim, 
shadowy  remembrance  of  a  few  scenes  and 
places  ;  but  it  had  been  Nina's  home  ;  there 
she  was  born,  there  she  had  lived,,  there  she 
bad  died,  and  Edith  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  one  half  so  dreary  looked  back  upon, .  if 
Arthur  would  stay  there  always,   ,       , 

•  Why  can't  you  ?'  she  asked  of  ,him  when 
in  the  evening  she  sat  with  himin>  the  father 
gloomy  parlour.  '  111  make  ;^ot^  ipy  agert 
in. general,  giving  ypii  permi^^ion  todoin^hat- 
ever  ^0%  please,  or  would  1  yoi^  ratj^ier  l>ve  ^kt 
GrMsy.Spifing?',  ,  ■.  .     .1  ;,.;':„    .,,,'fiA  .•.' 

f  Anywhere  but  there,'  was  Arjthur's quick 
response.  'IshaUfell  Grasi^y  / 'Sppi^g  and 
go  abroad.  I  shall  h^  happier  «q,j  I  h^^ve 
niev^r  known  the  comfort  of  a  hoinjs,|pi:  any 
lepgth  of  time,  and  it  dpesjapt  mat^r  if  here 
t  am.  My  mother,  a|8  Grace,  may  ha v^^  told 
you,  was  a  gay,  fashionable  woinw*  and 
after  the  period  of  mourning  had  expired,  I 
only  remember  her  resplendent  in  satin 
and  diamonds,'  kissing  me  good-night  ere  her 
departure  for  some  grand  party,  Then, 
when  I  was  eight  years  old,  she,  too,  died, 
leaving  me  to  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Thus, 
you  see,  I  have  uo  pleasant  memories  of  a 
home,  and  the  cafes  of  Paris  will  s^it  me  as 
well  as  anything,  perhaps.  Once  I  hoped 
for  something  better,  but  that  is  over  now, 
Nina  IS  dead,  while  you,  on  whom,  as  my 
wife's  sister,  I  have  some  claim,  will  soon  be 
gone  from  here  and  I  shall  be  alone.  I  eh^ll 
sell  Grassy  Spring, — shall  place  the  negroes 
there  in  your  keeping,  and  then ,  next 
spring  leave  tie  country,  never  to  return,  it 
maybe.' 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  there  was  a 
silence  in  the  room  which  Edith  could  not 
break.  Artlmr  had  told  her  frankly  of  hib 
intended  future,  but  she  could  not  speak  of 
hers — could  not  tell  him  that  Collingwood's 
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doors  were  ever  open  to  him — that  "he  would 
be  bis  sister  in  very  deed — thatBichard  would 
welcome  him  {^la  brother  for  her  ske,  and 
that  the  time  might  come  when  t):<«y  could 
be  happy  thus.  A  1  this  passed  thr  >agh  her 
mind,  but  not  a  word  of  it  escaped  her  lips, 
lest  by  doing  so  she  would  betray  her  real 
feelings.  Arthur  did  not :  eem  to  bur  now  as 
he  had  d^e  a  few  days  previous  ;  th^ilr  re- 
lations to  each  other  had  changed,  and  were 
there  no  Richard,  it  would  riot  be  -vicked  to 
love  him  now.  Nina  was  gone ;  the  past 
was  more  than  atoned  for  ;  the  Dtarble,  at 
first  unsightly  to  some  degree,  had  been 
hewn  and  polished,  and  though  the  bloWs 
hid  each  struck  deep,  they  wrought  in 
Arthur  St.  Claire  a  perfect  work.  Ennobled, 
subdued,  and  purified,  he  was  every  way 
desirable,  both  as  brother,  friend,  and 
husband,  btot  he  vjras  not  for  her,  and  the 
consciousness  that  it  wtis  so,  palsied  her 
powers  of  speech.  • 

T^iishing  to  say  som^^thing  to  break  the 
awkward  silence,  Arthur  asked  at  last,  if  it 
were  true,  as  Victor  had  said,  that  she  in- 
tended starting  for  CoUingwood  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  ■'and  then  she  burst  into 
teats,  but  iHtlde  him  no  rejily,  only 
passioi^^te  6obj  Which  '  smot^  cruelly 
upoii'  his  heart,  for  well  h*' '  guessed 
theii^  irieaning.  '  He  could  read  Edith  Hast- 
ings' 'UrigTit  —  could  fathom  her  utmost 
thoughts,  and  he  knew  how  she  shrank  from 
the  futur*,  dreading  a  return  to  CoUingwood,  • 
and  what  awaited  her  thdm.  He  kne#;  tooj 
that  but  a  few  words  from  himself  werie  need- 
ed to  kciep  her  at  Sunnybank  with  him  for- 
ever. Others  might  be  powerless  to  influence 
her  deciision,  but  he  jyas  ndt ;  he  could 
change  her  whole  future  life  by  whispering 
in  her  ear,  '  Stay  with  me,  Edith  ;  don'tf  go 
back, '  but  the  Arthur  of  to-day  wfts  stronget* 
that)  the  Arthur  of  one  yeiir  ago;  and 
though  the  tetfijjtktidri  Was  a  terribl*  one, 
he  hiet  it  bravely,  and  would  Hot  deill  thus 
treachlBr6usly  with '  Richard,  who  had  so 
gftneroifSly  trusted'  her  with  him.  Edith 
must  keep  her  vow,  and  #hen  at  last  he 
spoke,  it  was  to  say  something  of  the  jour- 
ney, as  if  that  had  all  the  time  )been  upp^- 
most  in  his  mind.  !/.^;i!  »:;  ihv 

'  He  does  not  love  me  any  more,  and  t 
don't  care,'  was  Edith's  mental  comment, 
as  she  soon  af^r  left  him  and  hurried  to  her 
room,  where  she  wept  herself  asleep,  never 
suspecting  how  long  and  dreary  was  that 
ni^ht  to  uie  young  man  whose  eyelids  never 
for  a  moment  olosed,  and  who,  aa  the  day 
was  breaking,  stole  out  to  Nina's  grave,  find- 
ing there  a  peace  which  kept  his  soul  from 
fainting. 

At  the  breakfast  table  he  was  the  samw 
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easy,  elegant,  attentive  host  he  always  was 
in  bis  own  house,  conversing  plbasantly  upon 
indifferent  topics,  but  he  could  not  look  at 
her  now,  on  this  her  ,  last  day  with  him  ; 
could  not  endure  to  hear  her  voice,  and  he 
avoided  her  presence,  seeing  as  little  of  her 
as  possible,  and  retiring  unusually  early, 
even  ihoueh  he  read  in  her  speaking  eyes  a 
wish  that  he  would  tarry  longer. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  knew  the 
instant  she  was  astir,  listening  eagerly  to 
the  sound  of  her  footsteps  as  she  made  her 
hasty  toilet,  and  watching  her  from  the  win- 
dow as  she  went  to  Nina's  grave,  sobbing 
out  her  sad  farewell  to  the  loved  dead.  He 
saw  her,  too,,  as  she  came  back  to  tlie  house, 
and  then  with  a  beating  heart  went  down  to 
meet  her.  ,.'//' 

The  breakfast  was  scarcely  tonched,  and 
the  moment  it  w.as  over  Edith  hurried  to  her 
chamber,  for  it  was  nearly  tim'>  to  go.  The 
trunks  were  brought  down — Edith's  and 
Marie's — for  the  latter  was  to  live  henceforth 
with  her  young  mistress  :  the  servants  had 
crowde(^  to  the  door,  bidding  their  mistress 
good  bye,  and  then  it  was  Arthur's  turn.  Oh, 
who  sli|all  tell  of  the  tempest  which  raged 
witUin  asjie  held  for  a  moment  her  soft, 
white  ti'ahd  in  his  and  looked  Into  the  face 
which,  ere  he  saw   it  again,    might  lose  its 

girlish  charm  for  him,  inasmuch  ab  a  hus- 
and's  kisses  would  Have  been  showered  up- 
on it.  IStfai^y  times  he  attempted  to  speak, 
but  could  not,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  ners, 
he  hastened  away,   going  straight  to  Nina's 

gave,  which  'had  become  to  him  of  late  a 
sthel.  ,. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  wh^ii  Tom,  bhe 
driver,  announced  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  the  harness,  and  hy  this  delay, 
ESdith  gained  a  few  moments,  which  she  re- 
solved to  spend  with  Nina.  She  did  not 
know,  that  Artliur,  too,  was  there,  until  she 
came  close  upon  him,  as  he  bent  over  the 
little  n^ound.  He  heard  her  step,  and  turn- 
ing toward  her,  said,  half  bitterly,  '  Edith, 
why  will  you  tempt  me  so  ?' 

'Oh,  Arthur,  don't,'  and  with  a  piteous 
ery  Edith  sank  at  his  feet,  and  laying  her 
face  on  Nina's  grave,  sobbed  out,  '  I  did  not 
know  that  yon  were  here,  but  I  am  sp  glad 
that  you  are,  for  I  cannot  go  withbht'your 
blessing.  You  must  tell  me  I  am  doing 
right,  or  I  shall  surely  die.  The  world  is  so 
dark — so  dark.' 

Arthur  had  been  tempted  before — sorely, 
terribly  teinpted — but  never  like  this,  and 
recoiling  a  pfce  or  two,  he  stood  with  the 
dead  Nina  between  himself  and  the  weeping 
Edith,  while  the  wild  thought  swept  over 
him,  '  Is  it  right  that  1  should  send  her 
sway  Y  but  only  for  an  instant,  and  stretch- 


ing his  hand  across  the  grave,  he  laid  it  on 
the  head  of  the  kneeling  girl,  givins  her  the 
blessing  she  so  much  craved,  and  tnen  bid- 
dius  her  leave  him. 

'They  are  calling  to  you,'  he  added,  as  he 
heard  Victor's  voice  in  the  distance,  and 
struggling  to  her  feet,  Edith  started  to  go, 
but  forgetting  all  sense  of  propriety  in  that 
dreadful  parting,,  she  turned  to  him  again  and 
said, 

•  I  am  going,  Arthur,  but  I  must  ask  one 
question.  It  will  make  my  future  brighter 
it  I  know  you  love  me  still,  be  it  ever  so 
little.  Do  you,  Arthur,  and  when  you  know 
I  am  Ricljjird's  wife  will  you  think  of  me 
sometimes,  and  pity  me,  too  ?  I  shall  need  it 
so  much?' 

Arthur  hsid  not  expected  this,  and  he  reel- 
ed  as  if  smitten  with  a  heavy  blow.   Leaning 
for    support    against    Fetrea's    monument,  > 
whence  Miggie  s  name  had  been  effaced,  he 
gasped  : 

'  God  help  me,   Edith.     You  should  have 
spared  me  this.     Do  I  love  you  ?    Oh  Edith, 
alas,  alas  !     Here  with  Nina,  whom,  Heaven 
is  my  witness,  I  did  love  truly  at  the  last- 
here  with  her,  I  say,  lying  deau  between  us,  ^ 
I  swear  to  you  that  never  was  maiduu   loved 
as  I  this  moment    love    you  ;    but  I   cannot 
make  you    mine.     I  dare    not    prove    thus 
treacherous  to    Richard, .  who    trusted  you 
with  me,  and,  Edith,  you  can  be  happy  with; 
him,  and  yoii  will.     You  mnst  forget  that  1 
ever  crossed  your  path,  thinking  of  me  only,^ 
as  one  who  was  your  sister's  husband.     And , 
God  will  give  you  strength  to  do  this  if  you  . 
ask  it  of  nim  aright;.   |  i^liall  not  forget  you," 
Edith.     That  cannot  . 'be.     Across    the  seu," 
wherever  I  may  be,  I  shall   remember   you^^ 
enshrining  your  memory    in  my    heart,  to-^ 
gether  with  Nina,    whom  I  so  much  wish  I^ 
had  loved  earlier,  and  sq  have  saved  us  both  , 
from  pain,   ^nd  now  go— go  back  to  Colling- '. 
wood,  and  ke;ep  your  vow.  to  Richard.     iTo^ 
is  one  of  God^s  noblest  works,  an  almost  per-^ 
feet  man.     You  will  learn  to  love  him.  You 
will  1)0  happyl     Do  not  write  to  me  till  it  is 
over,  then  send  your  cards,  and  I  shall  know 
'tis  do^ie.     Farewell,  my  isister — farewell  for- ^ 
ever.' 

Without  a  word  of  reply  Edith  movedt 
away,  nor  cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  . 
faint,  sick  man,  who  leaned  his  burning  fore- 
head against  the  gleaming  marble;  while 
drop  after  drop  of  perspiration  tell  npon  the 
ground,  but  brought  him  no  relief.  He  heard 
the  carriage  wheels  as  they  rolled  irom  the 
door,  and  the  sound  •eemea  grinding  his  life 
to  atoms,  for  by  that  token  he  knew  that 
Edith  was  gone — that  to  him  there  was 
nothing  left  save  the  littlcT  mound  at  bis  feet 
and  the  memory  of  his  broken  life  who  slept; 
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beneath  it.  How  he  wanted  her  now- 
wanted  his  childish  Nina— his  fair  girl-wife, 
to  comfort  him.  But  it  coald  not  be.  Nina 
was  dead — her  sweet,  bird-like  voice  was 
hushed  ;  it  would  never  meet  his  listening 
ear  again,  and  for  him  there  was  nothing 
left  save  the  wailing  wind  to  whisper  sadly 
to  him  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  '  Poor  Arthur 
boy.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HOMX. 

Oh,  what  a  change  it  was  froin  sunny 
Florida  to  bleak  New  England,  and  ho'vr 
botli  Edith  and  Victor  shivered  when,  arriv- 
ed at  the  last  stage  of  their  journey,  they 
looked  out  upon  the  snow-ckd  hills  and  leaf- 
less treea  which  stood  out  so  bare  and  brown 
against  the  winter  sky.  West  Shannendale  ! 
the  brakeman  shouted,  and  Edith  drew  her 
furs  around  her,  for  in  a  few  moments  more 
their  own  station  would  be  reached. 

'  The  river  is  frozen  ;  it  must  be  very  cold, ' 
BstidVictor,  pointing  to  the  blue-black  stream, 
shimmered  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice. 

'  Yes,  Tery,  very  cold, '  and  Edith  felt  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

Why  wasn't  she  glad  to  be  home  again  ? 
Why  did  hei-  thoughts  cling  m  to 
distant  Sunnybank,  or  her  heart  die 
within  her  as  way  mark  after  way  mark  told  her 
CoUingwood  was  near  ?  Alas  !  she  was  not 
ft  loving,  easer  bride  elect,  returning  to  the 
arma  of  her  oeloved,  bat  a  shrinking,  hope- 
less, desolate  woman,  going  back  to  meet 
the  destiny  she  dared  not  avoid.  The  change 
was  all  in  herself,  for  the  day  was  no  colder, 
the  clouds  no  greyer,  the  settinc(8un  no  paler 
than  New  England  wintnr  days  and  clouds 
and  suns  are  wunt  to  be.  CoUingwood  was  jnst 
the  same,  and  its  massive  walls  rose  as 
proudly  amid  the  dark  evergreens  around  it 
as  they  had  done  in  tim«s  gone  by,  when  to 
the  little  orphan  it  seemed  a  second  Para- 
dise. Away  to  the  right  lay  Grassy  Sprinff, 
the  twilight  shadows  gathering  around  it, 
piles  of  snow  resting  on  its  roof,  and  a  thin . 
wreath  of  sinoke  curling  from  a  single  chim- 
ney in  the  rear. 

All  this  Edith  saw  as  in  the  village  omni- 
bus she  was  driven  toward  home.  Richard 
was  not  expecting  them  until  the  morrow, 
and  thus  no  new  fires  were  kindled,  no  wel- 
coming lights  hung  out,  and  the  house  was 
unusually  gloomy  and  dftrk.  Duiing  Edith's 
absehce  Richard  had  staid'  mOsUy  in  the 
library,  and  there  iie  was  sitting  now,  with 
his  hands  folded  together  in  that  peculiarly 
helpless  way  which  characterized  ieul  hiis  mo- 


tions. He  heard  th«  sound  of  wheels,  tho 
banging  of  trunks,  and  then  his  ear  caught 
a  footstep  it  knew  full  well,  a  slow,  shufSing 
tread,  but  Edith's  stiU,  and  out  into  the 
silent  hall  he  groped  his  way,  watching 
there  until  she  came. 

How  he  hugged  her  to  his  bosom — never 
heeding  that  she  gav«  him  back  but  one  an- 
swering kiss,  a  cold,  a  iroien  thing,  which 
would  not  thaw  even  after  it  had  touched 
Ilia  lips,  so  tnll  of  life  and  warmth.  Poor, 
deluded  man  !  he  fancied  that  the  tears  he 
felt  upon  his  face  were  tears  of  joy  at  being 
home  again ;  but  alas  !  they  were  tears 
wrung  out  by  a  feeling  of  dreary  home-sick- 
ness— a  longing  to  be  somewhere  else — to 
have  some  other  one  than  Richard  chafing 
her  oold  hands  and  calling  her  pet  names. 
He  looked  older,  too,  than  he  used  t6  do, 
and  Edith  thouirht  of  what  he  once  had  said 
about  her  seeing  the  work  of  decay  go  on  in 
him  while  she  yet  was  young  and  vigorous. 
Still  her  voice  was  natural  as  she  answered 
his  many  questions  and  greeted  Mrs.  Mat- 
son  who  came  in  to  see  her  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  her  arrivid. 

'  In  mourning  I'  the  latter  exclaimed,  as 
with  womanly  curiosity  she  inspected  Edith's 
dress. 

Richard  started,  and  putting  his  head  to 
Edith's  neck,  felt  that  her  collar  was  of 
crape,  and  a  shadow  passed  over  his  face. 
He  liked  to  think  of  her  as  a  bright  plum- 
aged  bird,  not  as  sombre«hued  and  wearing 
the  habiliments  which  come  only  from  some 
grave.        '" 

'  W^B  it  necessary  that  my  darling  should 
carry  her  love  f6r  a  stranger  quite  so  far  as, 
this  ?'  h6  uked.  '  Need  you  nave  dressed 
in  black  ?' 

Without  meaning  it,  his  tongue  impH^ 
reproach,  and  it  cut  Edith  cruelly,  mailing 
her  wish  that  she  had  told  him  all,  when  she 
wrote, that  she  was  coming  home. 

*  Oh,  Richard, '  she  cried,  '  don't  chide  me 
for  these  outward  tokens  of  sorrow.   '  Nina,  ' 
dear,  darlineNina,  was  my  sister — my  fath«" 
er's  child.     Temple  was    only  a  name  he  as- 
sumed to  avoid  arrest,  so  it    all  got    wrong.  ' 
Everything  is  wrong,'  and  Edith  sobbed  im- 
petuously, while  Richard  essayed  to  comfprt 
her.      ■   ',,;   ;■"         "l'"''.',,'  '; '.'.V,, 

The  dr^  of  black  was  not  displeasihg  td 
him  now,  and  he  passed  his  hands  caressing- 
ly over  its  heavy  folds  as  if  tu  fs.^\  forgive- 
ness tot  having  saiditnght  agk.::ist  it. 

Gradually  Edith' grew  calm,  and  after  she 
had  met  the  servants,  and  the  sup]^r  she  cbhld 
not  taste  was  over,  she'  repeated  to  Rich*  ' 
ard  the  story  she  had  heai|'d  from  Maiie,  who 
had  stepped  for  a  time  in  New  Yorli:  id  rid% 
her  sister.  .  . .  .    ,  ,.  ,, 
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A  long  time  they  sat  together  that  night, 
while  Richard  told  her  how  lonely  he  nad 
])een  without  her,  and  asked  her  many  ques- 
tions of  Nina's  last  days. 

*  Did  she  aend  no  message  to  me  ?'  he, 
■aid.     She  used  to  like  me,  I  fancied. ' 

Edith  did  uot  know  how  terrible  a  mes- 
sage Nina  had  sent  to  him,  and  she  replied, 
*  She  talked  of  you  a  great  deal,  but  I  do  not 
remember  any  particular  word.  I  told  her  I 
was  to  be  your  wife,'  and  Edith's  voioo 
trembled,  for  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  what 
she  meant  to  say  ere  she  bcwle  him  good 
night.  She  should  breathe  so  more  freely  if 
she  knew  her  bridal  was  not  so  near,  and 
her  sister's  death  was  surely  a  sufficient  rea- 
son  for  deferring>it. 

Summoning  all  her  courage,  she  arose,  and 
sitting  on  Richard's  knee,  buttoned  and  un- 
buttoned his  coat  in  kind  of  abstracted  man- 
ner, while  she  asked  if  it  might  be  so.  *  I 
know  I  promised  for  NeV:'  Year's  niffht, '  she 
said,  '  but  little  Niiia  died  so  recent^  and  I 
loved  her  so  much.  May  it  be  put  on,  Rich- 
ard— put  over  until  June  ?' 

Edith  had  not  thought  of  this  in  Florida, 
but  here  at  home,  it  came  to  her  like  suc- 
cour to  the  drowning,  and  she  anxiously 
awaited  Richard's  answer. 

A  frown  for  an  instant  darkened  his  fine 
features,  for  he  did  not  like  this  second  de- 
ferring the  day,  but  he  was  too  unselfish  to 
oppose  it|  and  he  answered. 

'  Yes,  darling,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  It 
may  be  better  to  wait  at  least  six  months, 
shall  it  be  in  June,  the  fifteenth  say  ?' 

Edith  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when 
they  parted  her  heart  was  lightened  of  • 
heavy  load,  tor  six  months  seemed  to  her  » 
great,  s^reat  while. 

The  next  day  when  Grace  came  up  to  call, 
ou  Edith,  and  was  told  of  t^e  change,  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  for  she  knew  that 
by  this  delay  Richard  stood  far  less  chance 
of  ever  calling  Edith  his  wife,  But  she 
merely  said  it  was  well,  congratulating 
Edith  upon  her  good  fortune  in  being  an 
heireriS, 'and  ^kmg  many  questions  about 
Arthur  and  Nina,  both,  and  at  last  taking 
her  leave  without  a  hint  as  to  her  suspioione 
of  the  future.  To  Edith  the  ideas  haa  never 
occurred.  She  should  marry  Richard  of 
course,  and  nothing  could  happen  to  defer 
the  day  a  third  time.  So  she  said  at  last  to 
Victor,  when  she  told  him  of  the  arrangu- 
ment,  and  with  a  very  expressive  whistle, 
Victor,  too,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  blink- 
ing, that  possibly  be  need  not  read  Nina's 
letter  after  all.  He  would  rather  not  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  for  he  knew  how  keen  the 
pang  it  would  inflict  upon  his  noble  master, 
and  he  wcnild  not  add    one  unnecessary  drop 


to  the    cup  of  sorrow  he  saw    preparing  for 
poor  Richard.  > 

^  After  a  few  days    of  listless    languor  and 

Eining  homesickness,  Edith  settled  into 
er  olden  routine  of  reading,  talking  and 
singing  to  Richard,  who  thought  himself 
happy  even  though  she  did  not  caress  him 
as  often  as  she  used  to  do,  and  was  some 
times  impatient  and  even  ill-natured  towanls 
him. 

'  She  moams  so  much  for  Nina,'  was  the 
excuse  which  Richard  wrote  down  in  his 
heart  for  all  her  sins,  either  of  omission 
or  commission  ;  and  in  a  measure  he  was 
n^t. 

fidith  did  mourn  for  sweet  little  Nina,  but 
mourned  not  half  so  much  for  her  as  for  the 
hopes  for  ever  fled — for  Arthur,  at  whose 
silence  she  greatly  marvelled,  thinking  some 
times  that  she  would  write  to  him  as  to  her 
brother,  and  then  shrinking  from  the  task 
because  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

Spite  of  her  feelings  the  six  months  she 
ha  thought  so  long  were  passine  far  too 
rapidly  to  suit  her.  Time  lingers  for  no  one 
and  January  glided  into  February,  Febrnanr 
into  Maroh,  whose  melting  snows  ad  wail- 
ing winds  save  place  at  last  to  April,  and 
then  again  uie  people  of  Shannondale  began 
to  talk  of  *  that  wedding,'  fixed  for  the  15th 
of  June.  Marie  had  become  domesticated  at 
CoUinffwood,  but  the  negroes,  who  now  call- 
ed Edith  mistress,  still  remained  atOrassey 
Spring,  waiting  i:  Atil  Arthur  should  come 
or  some  message  be  received  from  him.  It 
was  four  months  now  since  Edith  left  Sunny- 
bank,  and  in  all  that  time  no  tidings  had 
come  from  Arthur.  Grace's  letters  were  un- 
answered, and  Grace  herself  war  beginning 
to  feel  alarmed,  when,  one  afternoon,  Vic- 
tor called  Edith  to  an  upper  balcony  and 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Grassy  Spring, 
bade  her  look  where  the  graceful  columns  of 
smoke  were  rising  fr«  m  all  its  chimneys, ; 
while  its  windows  were  opened  wide,  and 
the  servants  hurried  in  and  out,  seemingly 
big  witli  some  important  event. 

'  Saddle  Bedouin, '  said  Edith,  more  ex- 
cited than  she  had  deemed  it  posaible  for  her 
to  be.  '  Mr.  St.  Claire  must  m  expected.  I 
am  going  down  to  see. ' 

Victor  obeyed,  and  without  a  word  to 
Richard,  Edith  was  soon  galloping  oft  toward 
Grassy  Spring,  where  she  found  Grace.hur- 
riedly  givine  orders  to  the  delighted  blacks, 
who  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  zeal 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  '  Marster 
Arthur.'  He  was  coming  that  night,  so 
Grace  had  told  them,  she  having  received  a 
telegram  that  morning  from  New  York,  to- 
gether with  a  letter. 

*  He  started  North    the  first  of  Feb.,'  sh<« 
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Mid  to  Edith,  '  taking  Richmond  on  the 
way,  and  has  been  detained  there  ever  since 
by  sickness.  He  is  very  feeble  yet,  bnt  is 
anxious  to  see  us  alL  He  has  received  no 
letters  from  me,  it  seems,  and  thinks  you  are 
married. ' 

Edith  turned  very  white  for  a  moment, 
and  then  there  burned  upon  her  cheek  a 
round,  red  spot,  induced  by  the  feeling  that 
the  believing  she  wau  married  had  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  Arthur's  illness.  Edith 
was  no  longer  the  pale,  listless  woman  who 
moved  so  like  a  breathing  statue  around 
Oollingwood,  bnt  a  flushed,  excited  creature, 
flittiag  from  room  to  room,  and  entering 
heart  and  sou)  into  Orace'e  plans  for  having 
everything  about  the  house  as  cheerful  and 
homelike  as  possible  for  the  invalid.  She 
should  stay  to  M'elcome  him,  too.  she  said, 
bidding  one  of  the  negroes  put  Bedouin  in 
the  stable  and  then  go  up  to  CoUingwood 
to  tell  Richard  where  she  was. 

Arthur   was  indeed    coming    to  Grassy 
Spring,  brought   thither  by  the    knowledge 
that  something  must  be  done  with  the  place 
ere  he  went  to  Europe  as  he  intended  doing,  j^ 
and  by  the  feverish  desire  to  see  Edith  once ' 
more,    even    though  she    were    the  wife  of 
Richard,  as  he  supposed  her  to  be.     Grace's 
first  letter  bad  been.losty  and  as  h^  had  been 
RODie  weeks  on  the  way  he  knew  nothing  of 
matters  at  CoUingwood^  though  occasionally 
there  crept    into    his    heart  a  throb  of  hope 
that  possibly  for    Nina's  sake  the    marriage 
hod  been  deferred  and  Edith  might  be  Edith 
Hastings  still.  It  was  very  sad  coming  back 
to  the  spot    so  fraught    with    memories    of ' 
Nina,  and  this  it  was  in  part  that  made  him 
so  pale  and  haggard  '  When  at  last    he  stood  : 
within  the  hall  and  was  met  by  Grace,  who 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing 
him  so  changed.  <  i 

'  I  am  very  tired,  'he  said,  withthetone  and 
air  of  an  invalid,  '  Let  me  rest  in  he  library 
awhile  before  I  see  the  negroes.  Therir 
noise  will  disturb  me,'  and  he  walked  into 
the  very  room  where  Edith  stood  waiting  ; 
for  him. 

She  had  inteqded  to  meet  him  as  a  brother, 
the  husband  of  her  sister,  bnt  the  sight  of 
his  white,  sufierine  face  swept  her  calmness 
all  away,  and  with  a  burst  of  tears  she  cried, 
*0h,  Arthur,  Arthur,  I  did  not  think  you 
had  been  so  siok.  Why  did  you  not  let  us 
know  ?  I  would  have  come  to  you,'  and  she 
brought  herself  the  arm-chair  which  he  took, 
smiling  faintly  upon  her  and  saying, 

*  It  was  b^d  business  being  sick  at  a  hotel, 
and  1  did  sometime?  wish  you  were  there, 
hut  of  course  I  could  not  expect  yon  to  leave 
your  husband.     How  is  he?*^ 

Edith  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart 


and  feel  the  blood  tingling  her  cheeks  as  she 
replied,  '  You  mean  Richard,  but  he  is  not 
my  husband.     He ' 

Quickly,  eagerly,  Arthnr  looked  up, 
the  expression  of  his  face  speaking 
volumes  of  joy,  surprise,  and  >  ven  hope, 
but  all  this  faded  away,  leaving  him  paler, 
sicker  looking  than  before,  as  Edith  con* 
tinned, 

'  The  marriage  was  a  second  time  deferred 
on  account  of  Nina's  death.  It  will  take 
place  in  June. ' 

Grace  had  left  the  room  and  an  awkward 
silence  ensued  during  which  Arthur  looked 
absently  into  the  fire,  while  Edith  gazed  out 
upon  the  darkened  sky,  wondering  if  life 
would  always  he  as  haril  to  bear  as  now,  and 
half  wishing  that  Arthur  St.  Olaire  had 
staid  at  Sttnnybank  until  the  worst  was 
over. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  outside,  and 
Edith  heard  Richard  as  he  passed  into' the 
hall.  He  had  received  her  message,  and 
thinkine  it  prbper  for  him  to  welcome  Mr. 
St.  Claire,  he  had  come  to  Grassy  Spring  to 
do  so,  as  well  as  to  escort  Edith  hotne. 
Richard  could  not  see  how  much  Arthur  was 
changed,  but  his  quick  ear  detected  the 
weak,  tremulous  tones  of  the  voice,  which 
tried  to  greet  him  steadily,  and  so  the  con- 
versation turned  fiist  upon  Arthur's  recent 
illness,  and  then  upon  Nina,  until  at  last, 
as  Richard  rose  to  leave,  he  laid  his  arm 
aeross  Edith's  shoulder  and  said  playfully, 
'  You  know  of  course,  that  what  you  pre- 
dicted, when  years  ago  you  asked  me  to 
take  a  certain  little  girl,  is  coming  true. 
Bdith  hah  promised  to  be  ihy  wife.  Yon 
Will  suifely  remain  at  Grassy  Spring  through 
the  summer,  and  so  be  present  at  otir  wed- 
dirit  oil  the  15th  of  June.  I  invite  you  now. ' 

•Thank  you,'  was  all  Arthur  could  say,  as 
with  his  accustomed  politeness  he  arose  to 
bid  his  guests  good  night  ;  but  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  said  it,  and  his  eye  never  for 
a  moment  rested  upon  Edith,  who  led  Rich- 
ard in  silen'^e  to  the  carriage,  feeling  that  all 
she  loved  in  the  wide  world  was  left  in  the 
little  library  where  the  light  was  shining, 
aibd  where,  although  she  did  not  know  it, 
Grace  was  ministering  to  the  half  fainting 
Arthur. 

The  sight  of  Edith  and  Richard  had 
affected  him  more  than  he  supposed  it  would, 
but  the  worst  was  over  now,  and  as  he  daily 

grew  stronger  in    the  braoing  northern  air, 
e  felt  more  and   more    competent  to  meet 
what  lay  before  him. 
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After  ft  week  or  two  had  passed,  Arthur 
went  occasionally  to  Ciollincwood,  where 
Richard  greeted  him  most  cordially,  urging 
him  to  come  more  frequently  and  wondering 
why  he  always  seemed  iii  so  much  haste  to 
get  away.  On  the  occasion  of  these  visits 
Edith  usually  kept  out  of  the  way,  avoiding 
him  so  studiously  that  Richard  began  to  fear 
she  might  perhaps  dislike  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  ask  her  the  tirat  good  opportunity. 
But  Edith  avoided  him,  too,  nevercome  now 
to  sit  with  him  alone ;  somebody  must 
always  be  present  when  she  was  with  him 
el«e  had  her  bursting  h6art  betrayed  the 
secret  telling  so  fearfully  upon  her.  Oh, 
how  hateful  to  her  were  the  preparations 
for  her  bridal,  which  had  commenced  oti  a 
most  magniticeat  scale,  for  Richard,  after 
waiting  so  long.  Would  have  a  grand  wedding, 
and  that  all  who.  ohose  might  witness  the 
ceremony,  it  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
church,  from  which  the  guests  would  ao- 
company  him  back  to  GoUingwood. 

All  Shannondale  was  interested,  and  the 
most  extravagant  stories  were  set  afloat,  not 
only  concerning  the  trouseau  of  thiQ  bride, 
buc  the  bride  kerself.  \^hat  ailed  her? 
What  made  her  so  cold,  so  white,  so  proudly 
reserved,  so  like  a  walking  ghost?  Sbe, 
who  h^d  Lei  u  ao  full  of  vigouroup  lifp^  so 
merry,  siji.  light-hearted.  Could  it  be  ^he 
mourning  for  sweet  little    Nina.  ,pr  was  it—? 

A.u4  here  the  knoi  pf  ,  gosippers,  at  the 
CQi'aer  of  the  streets,  or  iu  th<a  stores,  or  jn 
the  parlours  at  home,  would  draw  mq^e 
closely  tpgethei;  as  t|i?y  whispered, 

'  Does  she  love  Richard  Harrington  as  she 
ought  ?  I§  not  her  heart  given  rather  to  the 
younger,  hanci,?PWf r  Si  piaire  ? '    , 

How  tliey  piti«^d  her  jf  it  were  so,  ai^d 
ibpyir  curiously  they  watpljed  her  wheoevur 
she  appeared  in  their, midst,  remarking  eyer^ 
action,  aqd  conatruiugit  ^c^Wfling  to  tlfe^* 
convictions.  ...         ,  i      .,  ,  , 

VictOj",  too,  M'as  on  *the  iJert,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  public  feeling.  Day  after  ,day 
he  watched  nis .  young  mistress,  foUow:iug 
her  when  she  left  th^ 'hou^e  albiie,  and  see- 
ing her  more  than  once  when  in  the  Deering 
woods,'  she  laid  her  fac6  in  the  springing 
grass  arid  prayed  );hat  she  might  die.  But 
for  her'  promise,  sworn  to  Richard,  she  would 
have  gone  to  him,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet 
b^gt^d  hini  to'  release  her  from  her  vow,  knd 
so  spsn^  'her  the  dreadful  trial  from' whieh 
she  shrank  more 'and  more  as  she  saw  it'fast 
ftpproaehiftg.'  •  • 
•    Ediih    was   almost    crazy,   and    Arthur, 


whenever  he  chanced  to  meet  her,  marvelled 
at  the  change  since  he  san^her  last.  Onoe 
he,  too,  thought  of  appealing  to  Richard  to 
save  her  from  so  sad  a  rate  as  that  of  an  'fill- 
loving  wife,  but  he  would  not  interfere,  lest 
by  so  doing  he  should  err  again,  and  so  in 
dreary  despair,  whirh  each  day  grew  blacker 
and  more  hopeless,  Eilith  w-is  Uit  alone,  until 
Victor  roused  inher behalf,  and  withoutallow- 
iiig  himself  time  to  refli^ct,  sought  his  mas- 
ter's presence,  bearing  wilh  him  Nina's  let- 
ter, and  the  soiled  sheet  on  which  Richard 
had  unwittingly  scratched  out  Arthur's  mar- 
riage. 

It  was  a  warm,  balmy  afternoon,  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  library, 
the  south  wind  came  stealing  in,  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  the  pink-tiiited  apple  blos- 
soms, and  speaking  to  the  blind  man  of  long 
ago,  when  it  was  his  to  see  the  budding 
beauties  now  shut  out  from  his  sight.  The 
hum  of  the  honey-bee  was  heard,  and  the 
air  was  rife  with  the  sweet  sounds  of  later 
spring.  On  the  branch  of  a  tree  without,  a 
robbing  was  trilling  a  song.  It  had  sung 
there  all  the  morning,  and  now  it  had  come 
back  again,  singing  a  second  time  to  Richard, 
who  thought  of  the  soft  nest  up  in  the  old 
maple,  and  likened  that"  robin  and  his  mate 
to  himself  and  Edith,  his  own  singing-bird. 

But  why  linger  so  long  oyer  that  May-day 
which  Richard  remembered  through  many, 
many  future  years,  growing  faint  and  sick  as 
often  as  the  spring  brought  back  the  &pple- 
blossom  perfume  or  the  song  of  mated  robinS. 
It  is,  alas,  that  wo  shrink  as  Victor  did  from 
the  task  imposed,  that  like  him,  we  dread 
the  blow  #hich  will  strike  at  the  root  of 
Richard's  very  life,  and  we  approach  tear- 
fully, pityingly,  half  remorsefully,  as  we 
e^tid  sometimes  by  a  sunken  grave,  doubt- 
ing  whether  our  conduct  to  the  dead  wei'e 
always  right  And  just.  So  Victor  felt,  as  he 
'drew  near  to  Richard;  and  sitting  dowli 
beside  hitii  said, 

*  Can  I  talk  with  yon  awhile  about  Miss 
Hastings*' 

Richard. started.  Victor  had  come  to  tell 
him  she  was  sick,  ftud  he  asked  if  it  were 
'hot  so.'     •''"  - 

'  Something  has  ailed  her  of  late,'  he  said. 

*■  She  W  greatly  chianged  since  Nina's  death. 
She  motf rria'  much  for  her  sister. ' 

'  Yes,'  returned  Victor ;  '  she  loved  Nisa 

'dearly,  biit-  it  is  more  thatn  this  which  aila 

her.     God  forbid  that  I  should  unnecessarily 

wonnd  yon.  Mr.  Harringtoui  but  I  think  it 

^right  for  you  to  know.' 

The  dark  face,  shaded  with  the  long  beard, 
was  ve^  white  now,  arid  th^  sightless  eyes 
had  in  theiri  a  look  of  terror  as  Richard  asked, 

•  What  is  it,  Victor?  TeH  me.' 
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'Come  to  the  aofa  6r»t,'  Vietor  re- 
joined, feeling  ,  intuitively  that  he  was 
safer  there  ttian  in  that  high  arm 
ohftir,  and  with  unusual  tenderness  he  led 
his  master  to  the  spot,  tht^n  sitting  down 
beside  him,  he  continued,  '  Do  you  le- 
member  Nina  once  made  you  write  8ome- 
thing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  that  you 
bade  me  ascertain  what  it  was  V 

'  Yes,  I  remember, '  answered  Richard, 
'  you  told  me  you  bad  not  read  it,  and  im- 
puting  it  to  some  crazy  fancy  of  no  import- 
ance, I  gave  it  no  more  thought.  What  of 
it  Victor  ?• 

'  I  iiad  not  read  it  then,'  answered  Victor, 
'  but  I  have  done  so  since.  I  have  it  in  my 
poRBeasion — here  in  my  hand.  Would  you 
liko  to  hear  it  ?' 

Richard  nodded,  and  Victor  read  aloud  : 
'  I,  the  blind  man,  Richard  Harrington,  do 
hereby  solemnly  swear  that  the  marriage 
of  Arthur  St.  Claire  and  Nina  Bernard 
performed  by  me  and  at  my  house,  is  null 
and  void. ' 

'  What  I  Read  it  again  !  It  cannot  be 
that  I  heard  arisht, '  and  Richard  listened 
lisLenod  while  Victor  repeated  the  lines. 
'  Arthur  and  Nina  I  Was  she  the  young 
girl  wife,  he,  the  bov  husband,  who  came  to 
me  that  night?'  Richard  exclaimed.  '  Why 
have  I  never  known  of  this  before  7  Why 
did  Edith  keep  it  from  me  f  Say,  Victor, ' 
axtd  again  Richard  listened,  this  time,  oh, 
how  eagerly,  while  Victor  told  him  what  he 
knew  of  that  fatal  marriage,  kept  so  long  a 
secret,  and  as  he  listened,  the  oeaded  drops 
stood  thickly  upon  his  forehead  and  gathered 
«round  bis  ashen  lips,  for  Victor  purposely 
let  fall  a  note  of  warning  which  shot  tlirough 
the  quivering  nerves  of  the  blind  man  like  a 
barbed  burning  arrow,  wringing  from  him 
ihe  piteous  cry, 

'  Oh,  Victor,  Victor,  does  she  —  does 
Edith  lore  Arthur?  Has  she  loved  him 
all  the  time  ?  Is  it  this  which  makes  her 
voice  so  sad,  her  step  so  slow  f  Speak — 
better  that  I  know  it  now  than  after  'tis  too 
late.  What  other  paper  is  it  you  are  un- 
folding r 

*  Tis  a  letter  from  Nina  to  you.    Oan 
hear  it  now  ?' 

'Yes,  but  tell  me  first  all  you  know. 
Don't  withhold  a  single  thing.  I  would  hear 
tihs  whole.' 

So  Victor  told  him  what  he  kne  if  up  to 
tiie  time  of  thmr  going  to  Florida  ;  and 
then,  opening  Nina  s  letter,  he  bega»  to 
read,  pausing  occasionally, to  ask  ii  he  should 
■top. 

'  No,  DO ;  go  on  r  Richard  whispered, 
hoarsely,  his  head  dropping  lower  and  lower; 
until  the  face  w**  hidden  from  view  and  the 


you 


chin  rested  upon  the    oVest,    which    heaved 
with  every  lauoured  breath. 

Onc«)  at  thu  words,  '  When  you  hear  this 
Nina'll  be  there  with  you.  She'll  sit  upon 
your  kneu  and  wind  her  arms  around  your 
neck  '—he  started,  and  seemed  to  be  thrust- 
ing something  from  his  lap  —  something 
which  made  him  shiver.  Was  it  Nina  ?  He 
tlunight  so,  and  strove  to  push  her  off,  but 
when  Victor  read,  '  She  v.  ill  ^omfort  you 
when  the  great  cry  comds  in — the  crash  like 
the  breaking  up  of  the  I'ce  in  the  northern 
ponds, '  hit  ceased  to  stniggle,  and  Victor  in* 
voluiitaiily  stopped  whenlte  saw  the  long 
arms  twine  tbtmselves  as  it  were  around  an 
invisible  form.  Then  he  commenced  again  : 
'  And  when  you  feel  yourself  broken 
up  like  they  are  in  the  spring,  listen  i^ld 
you'll  hear  me  whispering,  "  Poor  Richard  I 
I  pity  you  so  much,  and  I'll  kiss  your  tears 
away. 

Did  he  hear  her  ?  hear  Nina  whispering 
comfort  to  his  poor  bruised  heart  7  We  can- 
not toll.  We  only  know  he  bent  his  ear 
lower,  as  if  to  catch  the  faintest  breath  ;  but 
alas  I  there  were  no  tears  to  ^  i«  away.  The 
blind  eyes  could  not  weep  -"i:.'iey  were  too 
hot,  too  dry  for  that — anu  blood-red  .ings 
of  fire  danced  before  thekn  as  they  did 
when  Nina  came  to  him  with  the  startling 
news  that  Miggitf  was  dead  in  the  Deering 
woods. 

Victor  was  reading  now  about  these 
^oods  and  the  scene  enacted  there,  and 
Richard  understood  it  all.  even  to  the 
reason  why  £iv<b  had  persisted  in  being 
his  wife.  The  deepest  waters  run  silently, 
't  is  said,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
Heart  when  crushea  to  atoms  lies  still  ais 
death,  and  gives  ontwnrdly  no  token 
of  it?  anguish.  True  it  is  that 
Richard  neither  moaned,  nor  moved,  nor 
spoke  ;  only  the  head  dropped  lower,  while 
the  arms  dung  tightly  to  the  fancied  form 
he  held,  as  if  between  himself  and  Nina, 
wherever  she  was  that  dreary  day,  there 
was  a  coiineoting  link  of  sympathy  which 
pervaded  his  whole  ,being,  and  so  prevent- 
ed him  from  crying' outright  as  he  wished 
he  could. 

It  was  finished  at  last,  Nina's  letter — and 
it  seemed  to  Richard  as  if  the  three  kinds 
of  darkness,  of  which  she  told  him,  had  in- 
deed settled  down  upon  him,  so  confused 
was  his  brain,  so  crushed  his  heart,  and  so 
doubly  black  his  blindness. 

He  loijked  to  Victor  like  some  great  oak^ 
scathed  and  blasted  with  oae  fell  dIow,  and 
he  was  trembling  for  the  result,  wbon  the 
lips  moved  and  he  caught  the  words,  'Leave 
me,  little  Snow  Drop.    Qo  back  to  MttH^i, 
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wiMtiM  yott  odmo.    The  blitod  loan  will  do 

Blowtif  then  Uvs  tms  tm«>los«d,  and  M  if 
imbued  with  sight,,  tftd  red*  vt«i  f6fl6wed 
■omsthiiig  to  the  opsta  llrhidow^ai^  ^t  fnto 
atm  lirigbt  sum^iM'  biaysnd  ;  iftih  Vhtf 
turned  to  Vietor,  and  %  kiyiile  broke  6ter  the 
Itohnr'toatttres  as  Rlfthatxl  whispered  : 

*)fMi«'s  gone'r  Now  take  mv.  to  Oiy 
foofht 

Aorbss  t^  thrMhold  TictOV  l«d  th•hal^ 
faintini;  map,  mertin^  with  no  ooe  untillifs 
ihafeter's  ohamber  wa«  tvaohed,  whsn  Bdit^ 
oame  through  the  hilll,  and,  gf^ioiiig  in,  sAw 
the  whitid  fkoe  on'  the  tiillow,  Whefe  Victot 
liad' laid  his  Ynaster  dhwn,  Richard  heard 
b«r  ytep,  anfd  said,  fabtly,  *  Kee[i  heir  off :  I 
oaMiotlHiar  it  yet  f' Bat  even  while  he 
•pdift  Edith  was  there  -Ibeside  him,  askiitg, 
in  mt|ch  alanh,  what  Wfs  Hie  matter.  3^« 
Bid  not  observe  hww  Richahl  shttddered  at 
the sodnd  of  het,  voice;  sho  only  thoa^i 
that  he  w«s  v^ry  ill,  ^'ud,  "<*ith  every  wo- 
manly,' tender 'feeling  Aroniied,  slib  bent  ov«r 
him  and  ptfessod  upon  his  lips  a^  kiss  whiok 
btirh^d  him  like  a  coal  of  fite.  Bhe  must 
tiotkiris  him  now,  and,  ptittihg  up  his 
hahds  with  the  feebleness  of  a  little  child, 
b«  cried  piteously, 

*  Don't,  Edith,  don't  f  i^lcase  leave  me 
for  a  time.     I'd  rather  be  alone  P    . 

She  obeyed  him  th^n,  and  went  sIow;ly 
6nt,  wondering  what  it,  was  which  had  so 
affected  him  as  to  mak^  even  her  presence 
podesirable.  ■     '  ■ 

'  Meantime,  with  htodii' pressed  pver  his 
Mi\t\npi  eyes,  to  'shtit  -  Ottt,  if '  pouible,  the. 
Httmot  nre  still  dancmg  befbre  them,  Ribh- 
^ra  Harrinprton  thought  of  all  thit  was 
past  i^nd  of  what  was  yet  to  con^. 

'How  can  I  lose  Wr  now?' he  moailed. 
'^hydidn'tsheteir  Me  atthe  ftrst?'  It 
would  not  then  hay#  been  haH'Ho  bad.  Oh, 
Edith,  my  lost  Edftb.  Iton  have  not  been 
all  guiltless  in  this  matter.  The  bird  I  took 
to  my  bosom  has  struck  tft9  ttt  '  last  with'  ijts 
talonS,  and  struck  so  deen.  Oh,  hdwit 
aches,  how  it  aches,  Mid  still  I  love  Iter  just 
the  same;  aye,  love heib ^mo^;  now  that  I 
know«he  must  sot  bs  ttihei. '  Edith,-b|i, 
my  Edith  r 

Theki  Richard*s  tbMrgh^.  teamed  t}^n 
Arthur.  He  must  talk  with'  him,  and  he 
could  not  meet  him  theve  sit  Gbll^ttgwdod. 
!niere  were  too  many  6urioti8,e^to  siee,  too 
many  ears  to  listen.  At  Ohril^  Spring  they 
would  be  m(Nre  retired,  and^thither  he  would 
go,  thatyeiy  riight.  He  bever  should  kleep 
again  until  he  heard  from  Arthur's  own  lips 
a  oonfirmation  of  the  eruel  story.  He  could 
not  ask  Edith.  Her  voice  would  stir  his 
haMrt-strings.with  a  keener,   deeper  agony 


endu   ifgatr-      But  to.  Arthur 
ko\*«lv,  •    i  then  too^Rioh* 
to  pon^i     ^  evea    to  himself, 
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he  oouM  I),    Wo\  ««lv,  •    J 
ard  was   to*  .  to  bonusi     ^ 
but    it     Wa,      n%verthM  m,    trti 
though  a  mati,  was  genti  ^  Mm» 
Would  be  more    careful^    uuuro    '. 
while  Edltb  might    confirm  Ike 
one  6f  her  wild,    impulsive   ou\ 
thur  would  reach  the  same   point 
and  less  painfully. 

*  Order  the  carriage,  Victor,'  he  said,  as  it 
was  growing  dark  in.  the  room,  '  I  am  go* 
iUR  to  Orassy  Sprinji. ' 

it  wks  in  vain  that  victor  attempted  to  per* 
Snadehim  to  wait  until  the  moriow.  Rich* 
ard'wss  determined,  and  when  Edith  capie 
fiom  her  scarcely  tasted'  supper,  she  saw 
the  carriage  as  it  passed  throi^gh  the  Colling* 
wood  grounds  on  i^i  way  to  Qrassy  Spring, 
but  little  dreamt  of  what  wouljd  be  ere  ito 
occopi^it  returned  to  them  agaiai,  \,     ,,,     ], 
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Arthur  iraa  not  at  home.  From  the  first 
he  had  intended  making  Edith  a  bridal  ores* 
ent— a  life-sized  portrait  of  Kina,  wliich  he 
knew  she  would    value    more   than  gifts  of 

Sold  and  silver.    He  bad  in  his  possesssion  a 
augerreotype  taken   when   she  was   just 
eighteen,  and   sent   to   him   by  her  father 
among  6ther  tilings,  of  wt^cfa  Charlie  Hud* 
son  wall  the  biejarer.     From  this  be  would 
have  a  i>rcture  painted,   employing  the  best 
artist  ^n^Boston,  and  it  Wjos  upon  this  busi-  • 
ness^hat  he  left  Grassy  Spring  the  previous, 
day,  s!aying  he  should  probably  boi  home  up- 
on the.  neict  evening's  train. 
-  Just   before.  Richard   arrived  at  Grassy 
S^ng,  however,  a  telegram  had  been  re- 
!ceived  to  the  effect  that  Arthur  was  detained 
anfi  would  ^ot  return  until  midnight.    This^ 
Phillis  repeated  to   Richard,  who  for  an  in* 
istant  stood  tbi^kihc,  and  th^n  said  to  Vic*- 
jtor,  '  I  shall  stay.    1  cannot  go  back  to  Ool* 
lin^wbod  tiU  I  have  talked  with  Artbur..- 
Bnt  you  majr  j^o.    I   would    ratiier  be  left, 
alone,  and,    Victor,    you    will  undoubtedly 
think  it'a  fboHsh  fancy,  but  I  must  sleep  in^ 
Nina's   room.     There   will   be   something 
soothin|r  to  me  in  a  plice  so  hallowed  by  her  > 
former  presence.     Ask  old.  Fhillis  if  I  may. 
l^U hetit  !sa  whim,  if  yon  tike,  1>at  get- 
her  consent  at  all  hazards.  ^ 

Fbillis'  consent  w;as  easily  won,  and  after, 
Victor  wtteflsone,  Richard  sat  alone  in  the,; 
pariour  until  nearly  isleven,  when,  feeling  ■ 
weary',  lie  consented  to  retire,  and  Ike  led  ; 
him  npthe  two  flights  of  stain  into  the  Den,. , 
where  he  had  never  been  before. 
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*  I  do  not  need  your  lervioes,'  be  Mid  ifi^ 
the  oegh>,  who  departed,  having  flrtt  U>{hteid ' 
the  gM  iind  ttimed  it  on  to  {t»  ful|eit  epcteat ' 
tmt  of  odmpllmeiTt  to  Xh4  Ulliid  m^n. 

Om  wm  <  luxury  not  duite  two  years  oM 
Itt  Sh«nnoi^dile,  vnd  had  been  pnt  in  Ar- 
thur'! houieJuitb«N>ire  he  left  for  Iflorida. 
CoHingwdOd  Ming  farther  from  the \i1Use 
could  not  boaat  of  it  yet  and  cQnaequei^Uy 
Richard  wai  no^  as  much  accuatomed  to  it 
as  he  would  otherwise  hsiVe  betoik  On  this 
XK'OAsion  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  lighted 
\mtil;  afe  he  stbod  by  the  dresung  bjoreau, 
he  felt  the  hot  §ir  in  his  faoe.  T^ioKing,  to 
bxtinguiih  the  light  by  tqrning  the  am  of 
the  iTxtQi'^  ju*t  M  ^®  remembered  having 
Hnne  some  y«ars  befor<B,  he  pushed  it  ^ck 
wittiin  an  inch  of  fhs  heavy  damask  curtain 
Which  now  shkded  th^  Window,  and  too 
mnch  absorbed  In  his  own  pf^inful  reflections 
to  think  of  ascerttitn'ing.  wh«the^  the  ligbl^ 
was  out  or  not,  he'  grdped  his  way  io  The 
single  bed,  and  threw  himself  uppn  it,  giving 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  grrer. 

It  was  stranse  that  one  in  his  frame  of 
mind  should  uevp,  but  nature  was  at  last 
exhausted,  and  yielding  t^  the  inQuence  of 
the  peculiar  ktmbspli^i'e  slowly  pervading 
the  room,  he'fell  aivay  iiito  a  kind  of  lethar- 
Ipe  slumber,  wnil^  the  Work  of  destruction 
his  own  hand  bad  prepai'ed,  1ir<;ht  silently  <^n 
arotind  hihi.  First  tU<^  crihison  curtain 
tnmed  a  yellowish  hue,  then  .tb^  scorched 
-thrieada  dropped  apart  afid  the .  flaine  crept 
ipto  the  innet  lining  of  cotton,  running, 
swiftly  throasrh  it  until  the  whole  was  in  a 
blafee,  tia,d  the  wood-work  of  the  window,^ 
'charred  Mid  blaciki^bea,  khd  borie  the  <^adly 
<(1«ment  still  ont^ard«  hut  away  from  the  lu)] 
tsonscious  Richard,  leaviiig  that  portipn^  of 
the  room  unscathed,  and  for  the  pre^nt  safe. 
Along  thei  cotnioe  nnddf  the  latbiQg<  beneath 
the  eavies  they,  brept-^those  little  .fiery 
tongues — lapphi^i^t  each  other  in  wanton 
jAsyfulness.  find  WhiMMrih|;  t6  the  dry  old 
shingles  on  the  rpdf'  abdvsl  of  thv  mischief 
the/ "^^^ot  to  do.  ,  T 

Haff  fin  houir  wept  by.  and  from  the  three 
towers  of  Shannondale  the  deep-toned  b^ 
ran?  oQt  the  w^tcb#ofd  bf  illaroi,  which  the 
awakehed  inhftbiti^nts  baught  np,  echoing  it 
from  lip  to  li|>  nntil  every  ist'reet ,  resounded 
with  the  f ea)rf nl  bry, .  '  Fire,  fire,  CUmssy 
Spring  is  on  fiifeL' 

Then  the  two  firi<  4Bngines  wefe  birought 
from  tfadr  shbltb>,4nd  went  rattling  throogh 
the  town  and  out  intb  the  bbii|iti7t  a  quar^r 
of  a  nnilb'  awAy,,'  t6  where"  the  Utt!^  .  forked  / 
tongubs  had  erotim  to  k  ulamfhptl^  size,  dart- 
ing their  ylcions  hskds  irbni  beneath  tiie 
rafters,  teaching  dowii  to  touch  tbe  he»ted 
pt  nes,  hissing  defiance  at  the  people  bblow. 


over  the  .^ntf^i  biuldiiic,m»lil 

billow  of  flame  leaped  billow, both  Hokin^  op 
in  theiir  n^  ohaee  tks  utr^NMUS  «#•  Wster 
poncfd <coatM^ua(Uy  upon  Ihi^ni.   •  ,/         \,i, . 

c»s^lMMideriagoo«  asdiene  of  its  fsws»n- 

e era,, looking  from  bis  window,  saw.  toe.liirid 
laxe  J^st  as  once  befor^pe  had eef i»  the  Won- 
fijre  fvi^  Nina  kindM*  and  as  be  waHshed, 
a  norfibTe  fear  grew  strong  within  him,  inao> 
if^ting  itself  in.  the  wild  ont^i^  JiliaOcfMsy 
Spring,; 'tis  Grassy  Swing.  V 

V>ns  oefpre  the  tnn  ^aohfd  the  0999^ 

Arthur  8i  Claire  had  JMoiped  from  the  rear 

9Ar  and  was  flying  across  Ihs  msadow  toward 

his  burning  home*  knowing  ere  be  reachcjd  it 

that  all    was    lost.    Timbers  were  fallings 

glass  was  m^ltingi  windows  were  biamng, 

wUiU  at  eveiy  step  th^  snarks  and  oindera 

4^rled  in  il^owers  about  his  head,         ,     . 

And   wh^re  aU  this  tins  was  Richard  f 

Victor   was  asking  that  question— Victor, 

fnst  arrivedt  .5ip<l.  followed   bv  the    whole 

household  of  OoUingwobd.    They  were  the 

last  to  waken,  and  they  came  with  headlong 

basU ;  but  Yietorlp   longer  strides  ontraa 

thfm,all,  and  when  Arthn^  appeared  he  was 

'  af  kin|(  Irantically  for  hie  paster.    The  ne* 

I  groes  in  their  fricht  had  forgotten  him  en« 

\  tirelyi  and  tbe  first  words  which   greeted 

j Arthur   were,  'Mr.   Harrington   is   in  the 

building  r 

''^Where,  where?'  he  shrieked,  darting 
away^  and  dragging  Victor  \fith  bin. 

'In  Kina's  room.  He  would  sleep  ther^' 
Victor  answered,  and  with  another  cry  of 
horror,  Arthur :  sprang  to  tke  rear  of  the 
building,  discovering  m^%  tbe  stairs  leading 
k>  t|ie  Den  w<!re,.Comparatiyaly  unharmed  as 

yet.  .•'.,  ,,       i:,  ■   . 

'  Who  will  aayis  hi^^'  hai;  sereamed.  and 
he  turned  toward  Victpr,   who  iotnitiv^y 
^drqifr  back  from  incor^ring  the  great  peril. 
;    There  w|w.i^  on%to  yQfaMi]k«Qr,|ii)ia.Arik|^we 

*i  Will  dp 'tiny  self.' 
;  I^iaiitly  a  hundred  voices  were  raised 
'against  it.  It  waa  worpa  than  madness,tbey 
said.  ,  The  fire  inuft  hare  (panght  in  the  vi- 
ciniiyof  t^at rppm,  a;ad )^hard  waa  aasnr- 
edly  deadi 

'  H|B  may  i^>t  be,  and  if  bc|  is  not,  I  will 
save  nisn  or  perish  too,'  fraa  Arthur's  heroio 
rep^j^  he  sprang  np  thelongwindingstairs, 
near  which  the  flames  were  qNuriug  like  soma 
long  pent-np  vol9ano. ; 

!  W.9  reached  the.  door  of ,  t|ie  Den.  It"  waa 
bbUed,  but.  witit '^f npf rhaman  strength  he 
shoo^it  4owp,  f^tMEgerin^  hackv^pa  as  the 
dfPSaoloiQclsfi^yeSowiah  PWpke  rolled  over 
and  around  hiin,  wamif^;  bipp  not  tp  ad vanoe. 
But  Arthur  haede4  no  lira^i^g  tbaa.    J^ 
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the  light  whieli  iUtiminated  the  entire  front 
of  the  hoiue  he  saw  that  two  eidee  of  the 
room  were  uwt  yet  touched  ;  the  hed  in  the 
Nceae  waa  mnhattned,  but  Richard  was  not 
there,  and  » terrible  fear  crept  over  Arthur 
leet  he  had  perished  in  his  attemot  to  escape. 
Suddenly  he  remeanbered  Nina*  cell,  and 
groping  hie  way  through  ftre  and  smoke,  he 
opened  the  oakea  door,  innolontarily  breath- 
ing a  prayer  of  thanksgiving'  whMi  he  saw 
the  tall  form  stretched  upon  the  eatipty  bM- 
-•tead.  fH  had  probably  mistaken  the  wav 
outk  and  hw  entering  here  had  prokNiged  his 
life,  for  aa  e  through  the  glass  Tentllator 
the  smoke  could  not  fhid  entrance  to  that 
spot  Arthur  knew  that  he  waa  living,  for 
the  lips  moved  onee  aiid  whispered,  *  Kdith, ' 
'oansing  Arthur's  brain  to  reel,  and  the  cold 
sweat  to  start  from  every  pore  aa  he  thousht 
for  what  and  for  whom  he  waa  savins  nis 
rival.  Surely  in  that  terrible  hour,in  Nina's 
cell,  with  death  stariugJiim  in  the  face  on 
'every  side,  Arthur  8t.  Ulaire  atoned  for  all 
tliu  past,  and  by  his  nbble  unselfishness 
proved  how  true  and  brave  he  was. 

Snatching  from  the  nail  the  heavy  saok.he 
wound  it  around  Richard's  bead  to  shield 
■liim  from  the  flame".,  then  recollecting  that 
on  the  bed  without  there  was  a  thick  rose 
blanket,  he  wrapped  that  too  around  him, 
and  bending  himself  with  might  and  main, 
bore  him  in  hia  arms  across  "the  heated  floor 
and  out  into  the  narrow  hall,  growing  sick 
and  faint  when  he  saw  the  wall  of  fira  now 
rolling  steadilv^  up  the  stairway. 

'  On,  must  I  die  ?'  he  groaned,  aa  he  lean- 
ed panting  against  the  wall,  listening  to  the 
roar  without,  which  sounded  in  his  eati  like 
demons  yelling  over  their  prey.   > 

Life  looked  verjr  fair  to  the  yottng  man 
then  ;  even  life  without  Edith  was  prefor- 
able  far  to  a  death  like  this.  He  was'  too 
young  to  die,  and  the  heart  whidb  had  said 
in  its  bitterness,  there  is  nothing  worth  lii^ 
ing  for,'  clung  tenaciously  to  a  worid  which 
seemed  so  fast  receding  from  view. 

tty  leaving  Riebard  there,  by  stripping 
him  of  his  covering,  and  enfolding  it  about 
himself,  he  could  assuredly  leap  dowd  those 
Btepe,  and  though  he  reached  the  bottom  a 
scarred,  disfigured'  thing,  life  would  be  in 
him  yet ;  but  Arthur  did  not  waver.  Rich 
ard  should  share  hia  fate,  be  it  for  weal  or 
woe,  and  with  a  prayei*  for  help,  he  tamed 
aside  into  a  little  rodm  from  which  a  few  irade 
stepa  led  up  into  the  ottpola.  Heaven  surnffrf 
■aved  this  way  for  him,  for  the  fire  was  not 
there  yet,  and  he  passed,  in  safetjr  to  the 
roof,  where  he  stood,  many  diaty  feet  fitot^ 
the  multitude,  who,  hoping  he  wouki  tdie 
advantage  of  it,  were  watching  for  him  to 
appear,    greeting   him   with   mAtty«  loud 


hum,  and  bidding  him  take  courage.  Th, 
engines  had  been  Drought  to  bear  on  ttii^ 
part  of  the  buildinff,  subduing  the  fire  t' 
such  an  extent  that  Tt  was  barely  possiblx 
for  him  to  reach  the  northern  extremity, 
where,  by  Jumpnig  upon  a  flat,  lower  roof, 
whose  surnce  was  tin,  and  then  walking  % 
beam  over  a  sea  of  hissing  flame,  he  coul4 
reach  the  ladder  hoisted  against  the  wall. 
All  this  they  made  him  understand,  and  with 
but  little  hope  of  his  success  they  wktched 
him  breathless^  as  he  trod  the  black,  steam- 
ing ahingles,  which  crisped  the  soles  of  his 
boots,  and  penetrated  even  to  his  flesh. 
He  has  passed  that  point  in  safety,  he  leaped 
upon  the  wing,  staggering,  aye,  falling  with 
his  burden,  and  when  be  stru|i(gled  to  his 
feet,  the  red  blaXe,  wheeling  in  circles  around 
him,  shows  where  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
a  wound  upon  the  forehead.  The  batteries 
of  the  engine  are  directed  toward  him  now, 
and  they  saturate  his  clothes  with  water,  for 
the  moet  fearful,  most  dangerous  part  is  yet 
to  come— the  treading  that  single  beam. 
Will  he  do  it?  Can  he  do  it?  Untrammel- 
ed,  he  might,  but  with  thac  heavy  form  he 
bugs  so  cahsfuUy  to  him,  never  !  8o  the 
crowd  decide,  and  ihout  to  him,  '  Leave  him; 
he  is  dead.  Save  yourself,  young  man ; ' 
but  the  brave  Arthur  answers,  '  No, '  and 
half  wishes  he  were  blind,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  seething  vortex  into  which  one  misstep 
would  plunge  him.  And  while  he  stood 
there  thus,  amid  the  roaring  of  the  flames, 
atid  the  din  of  the  multitude, there  floated  up 
to  him  a  girlish  voids, 

*  Shot  your  eyes,  Arthur,  make  believe 
yon  iire  blind,  and  ttaybe  you  can  walk  the 
beam.' 

It  was  Edith.  He  law  her  w'here  she 
stood,  apart  from  ill  the 'rest,  her  long  black 
hair  unbound  just  as   she   sprang   from  her 

Eill6w,  her  arms  outstretch^  toward 
im,  and  the  sight  nerved  him  to  the 
trial.  He  looked  at  her  ohce  more, 
it  might  be  for  the  last  time,  but 
he  would  carry  the  romeitibranoe  of 
that  dear  face  even  to  eternity,  and 
with  a  longing,  wistful  glance  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  prepared  to  do  her  bidding.  Then 
it  seemed  to  him  that  another  presence  than 
Edith 'fc  was  around  him,'  another  voice  than 
hers  was  whispering  words  of  courage,  Nina, 
who  went  before,  guiding  his  footstep,  and 
lightening  his  load,  screening  hint  from  the 
siorening  heat  and  burying  him  up,  while  he 
Walked  uie  blackened  b^m,  whiqh  shook 
and  bent  at  eyery  tread,  and  at^'hwt  fell 
wjtU  a  crash,  but  not  nhtil  ihe  ladaelr  was 
Maohied,  and  a  dozen  friendhr  ahiis  were 
outstretched  for  Richard,  and  for  him,  too, 
for  sight  and  Strength  had  fiuled  hitti  when 
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tl^ey  were  uo  longei;, needed.  With  coa|)jb? 
lef s  ^ea^ings  on  tne  noble  young  nan,  Haev 
]Um4  hini  on  the  grays  at  pith's  $ide,wqaa4* 
b^rne(},  smoke-atained,  fja4.  totftUy  .  nncpn- 

0CI(/US.  ,  .  1      .It 

It  was  well  for  Richard  ^,  that  the  entifo 
'houB'shoM  of  CoUiagwood  w6re  there  to  care 
f9r,Jbi(n«  for  iGdith'a  thougbtf  .  vitere  all  best* 
^6' ed  on  Arthur.  She  Iwdly  looked  at 
ilichar^,  but  kneeling  down  by  , Arthur, 
kissed,  and  pitied,  aba,  wept  oVer  bia  ppQr> 
raw.  bleeding  handa,  wipe^ thq  .  blood  fpofi 
the  wound  on  the  fo^ebjead*/ thipkijag  even 
then  bow  it  would  be  conceiH^  by  the 
bi-own  hair— the  b^ir  all  singed  ^4  inatt^, 
^ahpwing  how  fiero^ly  h^  bad  batj^leid  for  hie 
life.  Many  gathe;rM  around  her  as;  she  s^t 
there  with  bis  head  pillowed  on  her  lap,aud 
from  the  anguish  written  on  her  face  learned 
what  it  wa*  about  whicfh  the  curipus  villa- 
gers had  so  long,  been  ponderinfi^. 

'He  must  go  hoQie  with  nie,"Gtftce,.^1)li«r< 
ton  said,  '  My  carriage  will  aoQn  be  h»se. 

This  remincted  iEdith  tb«|t  #be  too  inuat 
act,  and  beckon^i\g  to  Victor,  «^e  ba4?  hiin 
hasten  to  Oollin^wood  anda^e  ttiat  his  maar 
ter's  room  was  made  qomfortab'l^ 

This  was  the  firsi  token  sh^e  had  giy^n  that 
qbe  knew  of  Riclmr^'s  preaence ;  near  fae^. 
She  had  heard  them  say  that  heV^ill  Hved  ; 
that  not  a  bfir  of  bis  he^d  was  sliced  or  a 
thread  of  his  night  garm^iitp^  harmed,  and 
for  this  she  w^  gl^d,but.pothing  could  have 
tempted  hex  tb.leaire  Arthur,  apd  she  s^,  by 
liim  until  the  arrival  of  tb^  iCf^nages  wbich 
were  to  coiivey  the  still  UQConapioua  mea  to 
their  ressec|iivQ  homes. 

At  CpUingwood,,  bo^fWf  Vi;  w^We  at- 
tention was  ^ven  to  Richard,  who  as  bfii;  be- 
gan to  realize  what  ms  poafiqg  arofnd 
him^  seemed  so  much  diatu;rbe<i  a^  nAvivg 
her.i{eiM-  Kim  ^hat  Victor  wlnraered  to  her, 
> I^Op't you  better  jgo 9iut ?  ItMnkryow 
ppesence  excites  b|iw.-.  ;v,:i  i,,.h  .ij  1 
,  Edith  l^d  fancied  so  tba  ;  and|  wond(i^iqg 
much  why  itihould,  she  left  J|iiih  ^md.goi^g 
to  h^r  own  room»  sat  d^wabjf ._,  tl^Q  wi^doW^ 
gazing  aadly .  across  the  nelas,.  to  wher# 
Qrapsy  Spring  lay  in  the,  nfiprning  i^i|iahi|[^e  |i 
blJBfekened.  smouldering  mill., j,j.,;q  hnessro 
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^or  a  few  dnya  Editlf  hppe4  t^a1;,ike  fir^ 
might  defer  b«r  inarriiiige  a  little,  ^cmser  bui 
almost  tlw^firat  thing  vaichRicbardaadreBB^ 
ed  diVecily  to  ber  WM,  *  JUet.  the  prepare* 
tionB  go  jQin  aa  usual ;  th^re  ceea  be  no  oar 

lay.'   :;■",  . ; 

So  ,,|ti^  dr^ssaiakera  .were  recced  and 
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bridal  dresses  toaaed  about  antil  the  whole 
was  finiabedand  the  last  sewing  woman  de- 

E^rted,  taking  with  her,-  as  her  predecessoni 
ad  done  a  large  budget  of  items  touching 
the  oool  iudinerence  ojt  the.  bride  elect  and 
the  ioy  rcaerve  of  the  bridiegroom,  who  wais 
greatly  changed,  they  aaid.  it  iiitrue  he 
,vf as  kiud  and  considerate;  na  of  old,  and  his 
Tpice,  whenever  be .  spoke  to  Ekiith,  was 
ipUiutiv^yiaad  and  touching,  but  he  prefer- 
red to,  bamuch  alone,  ipending  bis  time  in 
biachambeiv  iutiA  iv^bidb  ip^  sam  bis  valet 
.  y/m^  adniftted.  And '  tivM  no  one  suspected 
tbaraigbty  donflict  be  wis  waging  with 
him9edt>  one  mooieiif  okryin^  out,  '  I 
oannot  givt  her  up/  and  afl[am  moaning 
p(i49<^8ly',.  '  I  mu«t,  I  must/ 

TlMtfirit  n^eeti.3g  between  himself  and 
Aiibur  aflbev  the  fire  had  bedn  a  most  affect* 
,iqgon0i  Richard  sobbing  like  a  child,  kiss- 
ing the  handl  wounded  so  cruelly  for  him, 
and  whispering  aHaid  his  soba,  ,'  You  saved 
tny  life  at  the  peril  of  your  own,  ahd  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  Qodiielp  me  to  do  right.' 
Many  tiraea  after  this  he  rode  tb.  Briar 
Hitt  whither  Edith  had  frequently  preceded 
hia% ;  but  Riofaavd  never  uttered ,  a:  word  of 
Te(^oaoh  when  near  the  window  he  heard  a 
ruatUng  sound  aud  ko0w  who  Was  sitting 
there.  Keither  would  he  ^k*  aibgle  ques- 
tion when  soft  footsteps  glided  past  him  and 
on^into  the  badl,  but  he  «lwaor&  beard  them 
UOtil  th^y  died  away,  and  be  knew  those  lit- 
tle f§et  were  treading  the  vferge  of  the  grave 
he  bad  dug  ^ithia    hia  heart:      It  was  not 

J  ret  filled  .up— that  grave-fbtit  his  mighty 
ove  for  Edtth  ll^.  confined  there,  and  he 
only.waitC)d  for  tne  needful 'Atrength  to  bury 
it  forever  by  .vetrlfMly  fliving  her  Up.  ..  ,s. 
,  ,  And  wlMle  b(Q  waiteS  the  M^y-daye  glided 
byt  and  whe]i<9  the  apple  UodsOms  <mee  hiid 
boeut  the  green,  hard  mtit  wa*  awelliAj|  i\<xW, 
the  (Uaes,., purple  at^^  limp,ibad  dropped  from 
ftbf  Ifecie,  .'ttw  by«cHvth8  and  daffnld  Were 
gav^  aad  ^ne  witb  her  sunny  sk  ies  aud 
wealth  of  .rosea,  qu«eB«d  it  over  Collingwood. 
•It  Ia<d(»d  Iwt  a  .Wpek  now  of  the  diay^  ap- 
pointed for  the  wedding,  rind  Edith  wished 
tbelioM  would  bastaa,  fdr  anything  wat 
pril^rable  to  Hie  numb,  apathetic  feeling 
wbWb^^y  arotmd  iher  hiBart  She  bad  no 
bopf  that  ah«  should  not  be  Riohara's  wi£ai 
and  abe  w<Hidered  lamob  at  hiui  manner*,  tty* 
ingifforvit^n  onc(  jbo,  coftx  himlnMn  hia 
atraMCamood  by  pla^fwlvwords,  and  even  by 
cMPaea^  whiich  wpn  from  him  uo  rebpbnaft^t 
only  oooe,  when,  Wbo|tf(ed  her  ti^tly.  to 
bim>  kifaing  her  flips  an^  hair,i  and  saying  la 
jffit,  ^Qodlotgive  me,  Sirdie,  I  never  mdant 
t9  wrPM  yott  and  I  ^^m.'goitag  to  malit 
a;nwdp.' 
,    l^ieiiiMxt.day wbenYiotor  wentupitobla 
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master's  room  he  was  struok  with  the  pecn* 
Uar  expression 'of  his  iaoe— <a  subdued,  peace- 
ful exi)reasion  (vhieh  told  that  he  was  t-eady 
at  last  to  make  the  ^(reat  sacrifice — to  fold  the 
darkness  more  thickly   around  hi'niselfj  and' 

E've  to  Arthiir  the  glorious  di^yitght  he  once 
>ped  would  shine  for  him,  and  Richard 
would  make  this  sacrifice  in  his  own  way. 
£dith  should  read  Nina's  letter  aloud  to  him, 
with  Arthur  sitting  near,  and  then,  When  It 
was  finished,  he  would  ask  if  it  were  true,- 
and  why  she  hau  not  told  him  before 

Dinner  was  ov«^,  imd  in- the  library,  where 
Biohatd  hadasked Edith  to  be  his* wife,  he 
sact  waiting  for  her  now,  and  ^oir- Arthur  who 
had  been  invited- to  GolUngWood  tbat'S^ter- 
seon.  The  day  was  much  like  that  othier 
day  when -Victor  alone  sat  with  him,  save 
that  the  south'  wind  '  stealing  thrdngh  the 
casement  was  warmer,  more  fragratit  than 
the  breath  of  May  had  been.  The  robin  wat 
not  now  singing'in' tbe  mipld  tree,  but  it 
would  come>ere  Ibng*  and  Aiehard  knew  full 
well  the  chirping  sounds  which  Would- wel- 
come its  apprbaehi  -  Once  he  haid  likened- 
himself  to  the  asated  robin,  biit 
now,  alasj  he  knew  he  Was  but 
the  wounded  bird,  Whoi  finds -its  nest  all  de^ 
solate,  its  hdpes'all  fled-*-'  a  tough  old  ow4;' 
he  said,  smilmg-bitterlty  As-  he  remembered 
when  first  he  used  that  term.  Edith  wfts 
right;  she  could  not  inate 'With  the-  owl,  he 
thought  just  as  Aiihttr  stefrped  aeroes  the 
thr^boldy  and  Editfa)  icAme   tripping   down 

tail's.  '■:■•.      '.    '  .••»•■ 

.  *  Siton.a  stool^at  my  feet^  as  ywi  used  to 
do,' Richard  said  to -her;  *aod^lx,  Arthur, 
sit  by  meupon.lA»isBofft.*  '     "^ 

i.Thev  obeyed  hiifii  And  after  «  moment  he 
began,  '  I  have  ient  for-  you  my  <^ildretf, 
not  to  inflict  paiH,  but  toremo>^eit.  Heaven 
forbid  that  through  ta4  you  should  suffer 
longer,  or  that  ftny  act- of  mine  shoiJild' 
embitter  your  young  lives.:  Do  not  interrupt 
me/  he  continued,  as  Edith  wis  about'  to 
speak.  '  I  must  hasten  on,  or  my  conrage  ell 
will  fail  me.  Arthur, ,  give  me  youi-  hands, 
tbe  hands  that  saved  my  life.  I  will  touch 
tiierti  as  carefully,  as  tenderly  as  I  am  abotit 
te  deal  with  yon.' 

Arthur  complied    with  his  request,  and* 
pi^ssing  the  right  one,  Richard  oontinued, 

.  'I  joined  tiiis  once  with  another,  a  tiny 
little  hand,  now    laid    away   bsneath    thie 
Southern   flovers  ;  and    you  said  after  me; 
**'I,  Arthur,  take  thee,  Nina,  for  my  wife."- 
Y<m  remember  it,  don't  you  ? ' 
r  Awthur  obuld   not   speak,  and,  save  the' 
▼iolent  start  which  Edith  gave,  there  came 
ao  answer  to  Richard's  question  as  he  went 
•B-r  ' 
•uijlti  i»   only  a  lew  weeks  since  I  learned 


who  was  that  boy  Hnsbai^d-of  eighteen 'and 
that  ghrlish  bride  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  but  t 
know    it  new.     I  knoW  it  all,  and  thia  ei- 

E!ain«  much  that  bas  been  strange  to  nie  of 
ite.  Edirti,'  and'-be  felt  fbr  h^t-  bbwcd 
head,  'Edith,  1  have  hHre'N^ni'i  lettei', 
Written  by  stealth;  and  brotighi  by  Victor 
to  me,'  and  you  mtist  re&d  it  to  us— then  tell 
me,  if  you  con,  why  I  bav^  to  long  b«Jen  Re- 
ceived?"  "    v        ■    ■  ■  '"■'■      ^  ''■'■'■'  :') 

Edith  had  ^nclrid  At  the  beginning,  and 
with  a.  ehdkitig  vAice  she  said, 

'No,  no;  9h;  Richard,  no.  Don't  require  it 
Of  m0.  Anything  but  that.  I  ilever  knew 
she  Wrot^  itJ  I  never  meAht—oh,  Richard, 
Richard  ! ' 

She  laid  hef  head  how  on  his  knee  and 
sdbbed  aloud,  while  be  Continued  : 
'  'You  n«^st  read  it  tome.  Tis  the  only 
punishment  tsfaalf  inflict^ tipdh  Von.' 
'-'Read  it,  Edith,' Arthtfr  said,'  withdraw- 
ing one  of  his  hands  froiq  Richard 's,  and 
resting  it' upon  n6r  head  thi^s  to  re-assiire 
her; 

Richard  guessed  his  intention  and  laid  his 
own  on  Arthur's.  Edith '  felt  the  gentle, 
forgiving  pressure,  even  through  the  wound- 
ed; bandat^d  hAnd,  aud  this  it  Was  which 
gave  ner  strength  to  read  that  message, 
which  brought  Nina  before  them  all,  a 
seemingly  living,  breathing  presence.  And 
when  it wasflhtsbed there  was  heard  in  that 
librfcrV  more  thAn  one  '  great  cry,  like  the 
breaking  up  o^  the  ice  on  the  Northern 
ponds.' 

-  Richard  ivas  the  ciltnest  of  the  three. 
Th^'  contentiB  of  the  letter  were  not  new  to 
him,  and  did  not  topch  sct.tender  A  chord^s 
that  which  fchriled  and  quivered  in  Arthur'a 
heart  a»  he' listened  to  the  words  of  his 
sWeet  child- wife;  the  ((old^-haired  Nina. 
Tiiough  dead,  she  was  all  pbWerful  yet,  and 
Nina,  from  her  grave,  '  sWayed  A  mightier 
sceptre  than  Nina  liviijg  could  have  done.^  '  ' 

'  Edfth;*  Ribhard  sard,  when  her  agitation 
had  in  a  measure  subsided;  '  yoii  have  read 
the  Ifetter,  how  tell  me  is  it  true?  Cra^y 
people  do  not  always  seb  or  hear  Aright. 
DidNinit;?  Hks  Arthur  loved  yon  All  the 
tiim*?'  ' 

'Spare  Edith,' Arthur  cried;  'knd  ques- 
tion me.  I  did  love  Edith  Hastings,  even 
when  I  had  no  right  to  do  so.* 

♦  And  Wo^Id  you  a«k  hi^r  to  be  your  wife 
if  there  were  no  Richard  in  the  way,  and 
she  was  iriti  As  when  yoii  first  knew  and 
loved  her? ' 

Arthur  kneW  the  blind  man  wks  not  trifl- 
ing ^ith  hin,  Apd  he  answered  promptly,  '   ' 

'  1  would,  btrt  she  will  bear  me  witheM 
that  I  never  since  Nina  died,  hare  I  sought, 
by  word  or  deed,  to  inflnenco  her  decision.' 
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,M  believe  you,'  Richand  said  ;  'and  now, 
let  us  compare  our  love  for  her»  qne  ,with:t)ie 
otlier.  Let  ns  see  whish, in  tUe  stronger  of 
thet>ro.  Do  yo^  love  Editb  fo  ipQch  ,that 
you  itould  give  her  tq  anotqer,  if  yon  knew 
s^   leved    that  ,ot^er  best;?    If  she  were 

Eroniiied  to  yon  by  a  yow  she  da^ed  noi^ 
r^k,  would  you  give,  ber  to  me,  supposing 
I  wa9  preferred  before  ycH;?! 

Ai  Ihur  was  very  wbite,'aa  he  answerd, 

'That  wonld  not  be;  pn^'baU,  40  ,  hard 
as  the  yielding  ber  to  one  whom  she  ^i<l  not 
love,  and,  Ricbard,  J  have  done  this,  I  have 
gi^ver  her  to,ybii^  j^ven  frben  I  knew'thata 
word  fromVe  »woa^.,bav«  kept  ber  from 
you.' 

'  That  is  hardly  an  answer  ^  my  question, ' 
Richard  rejoined^  'but  it  sliowB  how  houourfj:, 
t^ble  you  tiave  been.  I  qn^tvon  whf^th^i'-  i 
could  have  dongas  n^ucf  v  x  <xir  sense  of- 
ri«;ht  and  wrong  was  strcfngfiir  than  your 
love.'  ... .  [  ...^   ,  .       .... 

' But,' said  Artfbufv  quickly  interruptin« 
him,  'yuu  must  not  think  tbatt  loved  Edit|> 
less,  because  J  did  not  speak.  Silence  only 
fed  the  flame^  and  she  cannot  .  W  so  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  you  as  ebe  is  to  ro?.  Oh, 
Eiohar4  Richar<l>  you  do  npt  know  ,bow 
much  I  love  her.'  .    .■ 

'  Don't  I  ?  '  and  Ricoar^  smiled  moum.> 
fully  ;  tben  turning  to  Edith,  he  continued, 
'And  you,  my  darling,  I  would  hear  from 
you  now.  Is  it  Richard,  or  Arthur  you 
prefer  ? ' 

'Oh;  Richard,' Edith  cried,  <I  meant  to. 
keep  my  vow,  and  never  let  yo^  know.  .  I 
was  eoing  to  be  true,  a  faithfnl  jtrife,  even  if 
it  killed  me — I  certainly  was — but,  forgive 
me,  Richard,  I  did  Iqve  Arthur  6rst,  Arthur 
fiest,  Arthur  mo^t  of  all,'  and  again  ^^m 
'great  cry,'  smote  on  Riobard'a  ear,  .  touobr- 
ing  a  chord  like  that  which  ia  touched-  in  a 
mother's  bosom  when  she  hears  ber  suffering 
infant's  wail, 

'Edith, 'he  said,  if  I  insist  upon  it,  will 
you  still  be  my  wife  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Ridiard,  and  it  will  not  be  sadread- 
ful  now  that  you  know  I  da  ^ove  Arthur 
best,  for  I  do,  I  di,  1  can't  be|p  it,  ancl  I 
have  tried  so  hard.  He  is  young  like  me, 
and  tlicn  I  loved  him  first,  I  loved  him  best.' 

And  in  titis  last  the  whole  was.  embodied. 
Edith  loved  Arthur  best.  Richard  knew  sbo 
did,  and  turning  to  Arthur,  h^  continued, 

'  And  what  will  you  do  if ,  I  insist  ?  Will 
memories  of  the  love  you  bore  your  lost 
Kina  sustain  and  comfort  you  ?  ' 

Richard  8|>oke  half -tf  nntingly,  bnt  Arthur 
conquered  the  emotion  of  anger  ha  felt 
arismg  within  him  at  this  allnsion  to  the 
past,  and'  answered  mmdly, 

'  A*  I  hope  lor  Jieaven,    I   did   loy«   my 


Cr  jNina  at  the  last,  witb  a  love  which, 
.  it  been  sooner  bom,  would  bare  mad* 
me  a  happier  man ;  and  Nina  knew  it  too.  I 
told  her  so  before  she  died,  and  I  woald  fai« 
have  kept  her  with  me,  but!  could  not,  and 
now,  if  I  loee  Edith,  too,  it  will  not  be  so 
bard,  becanse  I  did  love  Nina,  and  sweet 
memories  of  her  will  keep  my  soul  from 
fainting  when  I  am  far  aWay  from  her  little 
grave,  lar  away  from  you,. and  far  away  from 
Edith.'  ,        . 

Arthur  arose  to  leave  the  room,  bnt  Richit 
ard  held  bim  back,' saying  to  him, 

,  *  You  have  answered  ^eli.  Now  listen  HA 
me..  Edith  Hastings  cannot  be  dearer  to 
you  than  abia  is  to  mis,  but  think  yon  I  #iil 
compel  her  to  be  mine  ?  Should  I  be  happy, 
knowing  that  alwajs  in  b^r  drean^s  another 
arm  than  mine  encircled  her  dear  form,  that 
other  lipa  than  mine  were  pressed  to  hers, 
wbipb  modued  in  sleiBp  not  Richard's,  but 
Arthur's  name  }  And  tibis  would  surely  he^. 
The  wife  I  mockingly  c^Icd  mine  would  bv 
yonrs.insprritt' ■Whether  on  land  or  sea,  and 
I  mkfor  no  such  bride.  tWere  I'sure  I  could 
win  her  love,  even  though  it  might  not  be  in 
years,  not  all  the  powers  el  earth  should 
wrest  her  from  me.  But  I  cannot.  Such  ia 
bepr  temperament  that  she  would  give  me 
only  hatred,,  and  I  do  not  deserve  this  from 
her.' 

tOh,    I    wouldn't^    I     wouldn't,'   Edith 
sobbed,  and  Richard  ooBtinned, 

*  Hush,  my  childii.1  know  how  it  would 
be,  even  if  I  did  forget  it  for  a  time.  .  Yon 
mast  not  be  the  bKnd  man's  wife,  though 
the  giving  yon  up  is  like  tearing  me  asunder; 
And  now,  Edith,  let  me  ludd  you  once  more* 
as  I  never  shall  hold  yon  again.  It  will 
make  me  strong  to  do. what  I  must  do.V 

Edith  could  not  moive,  bnt  Arthnr  lifted 
her  up,  and  placing'  her  in  Ricliard's  lap,. 
laid  one  of  bis  own  hands  pityingly  on  the. 
bead  of  the  blind  man,  whose  tears  dropped 
on  Edith's  neek,  as  he .  breathed  over  hia 
farewell. 

'Light of  my    eyes, .! joy   of   my    heart, 
you  know  not  what  it  costs  me  to  give  yan 
up,  but  Ck0(^  in  Heav«n  knowa.^    He  will  r**; 
member  all  my  pain,  removlofi  it  in  His  owu 
,goed  time,  and  I  shall  yet  be  happy.      It  is 
true,  ablikck,  dreary  waste  stretehes  on  into, 
the  future,  but  beyond  it,even  in  this  wotrld,' 
the  bright  daylight  is  fining,  and  Richnrd 
will  reach  it  at  last — will   learn  to  think  of 
you  without. a  p^ng,  to  k»ve  you  asasisttrv 
Arthur,  I  give  to  you  my  darling.    I  mlcaac 
her  from  her  vow,  and  may  the  kind  Father 
blesa  you  both,  giving  yOu  every  poasibU 
good.    Let  no  sorrow  for  me  mingUwitli 
your  joy.       I  shall  have  grief  and  heavinew 
for  a  time,  bitt  I  am  atronf  to  btiM  iti»  Mota- 
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.tag'win  ireak  at   Ust    '  Let  the  wedaing ' 
night  be  kept  as  appointed,  there  need  be  no 
change,  save  in  the  'bridegroom,  atad  <yf  that 
the  world  will  all  appro/ve.      And,  fidith,  if 
daring  the  coming  Week  I  am  iot  much  with 
votii,  II  I  stay  altogcithef  jh  my  room,  do  not 
It^  to  see  me.      I^ohtie  t^dtight  you  ifould 
1m  Vfijf  wife.      I  ktioV  yoa  Oknnot  now,  and  I 
yoii  mvnt  not  come  to  me  at  prentot,      Bat  I 
•il  yonr  bridal  liight,  I  shall  go  with  ypu  to 
the  church.    It  ^onld'  look  strangely  if  I 
did  not.      I  8h*U  ^eturii  with  you  to  the 
hbiji'sea  shall  f orc^  m^^self  to  hear  them  ball 

Soa  ,by  another  nittne  ilwn  mine,  and  then, 
lie  next  niomntg,'  Arthur  must  take  you 
§Way— for  a  time,  I  tiieistt. ' '  I  know  you  wish 
1S6  thdnk  hie,  btit  rd  irather  yott  woUld  not; 
Qod  will  reward  me  in  sottie^irayforthe 
pucri^be  I  make  this  daV.  Now  Edith,  kiss 
me  once,  kiJu  me'  tiirfoe,  iritb  yotir  arms 
aroohd  my  neck.  lAy  your  soft  cheek 
a^inst  mine.  -  YeB  ;  sO  ad—*  ihd  oir«r  the 
dark  face  there  brofte  a  sha^dowv  smil^,  its 
i^dith  did  his  biddihg,  kisSih^  him  tnany, 
many  times,  and  blessing  hi^ror  the!  great 
iM^^piness  bestowed  upon  her. 
' '  *  There,  that  will  do.  Now  Arthur,  lead 
me  to  my  roouj  ih^  sit  vSth  taeuiitil  thid 
horrid  giddiness  i«  iimie,'  iuid  my  heart  beats  i 
jSnor«  nfcturaUy!.'  • '^  ':      '       ,^  | 

Be  put  Edith  fhbh  hh  tap—passed 'his  I 
tiimd  slowly   oViif  lior  faei^  'as  if  thus  he  ! 
would  remember  it,''andthen,leaning  heavily  ' 
on  Arthur's  arm,- tottered  frr)m  the  roOm^-^ 
^th6:  hoble   mbhMH;ii^b  had  made  this 
mighty  sacridco.       ' 
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'  t)^e  ire6k%ent  %'i^  itHwMktfSrill,  t4deh 
with  happiness  by  p^th,  vbd  th6  rosy  light  of 
^(t  I5th  morning  brdke  ov^r  the  New 
England  hills  Ah'd  over  Collingwood,  wheire 
the  servants,  htiadenl  by  Grftce  Atherton, 
%«re,all  astir,  and  hjAky  With  th^ir  prepara- 
tions ff>r  the  JfesliiVe '  sdeiie'  of  the  coming 
night.  E^^th  had  madis  strenu6u«.lsflforts  to 
lu^«  the  paH^  @v<«ii  up,  sending  mestege 
after  message  tb  Bi 


ti6hard,  who,  without  any 
i;ood  rH^Mihidt  it^  wa4  determined  upon  this 
one  point,  atid  always  answered  '  No.' 

He.hiad  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  sta;^- 
ingln  hlk  room,  and  Edith  had  not  seen  him 
•inoe  the  eventful  day  when  he  liikde  the 
greal;  sacrihce.  Arthur,  however,  was  ad- 
mitted daily  to  his  presenice,  always  coming 
from  those  interviews  with  a  sad  look  upon 
his  face,  as  if  his  hwppinesa  #ere  not  un- 
mixed With  plain.  And  stiir Richard  tried  to 
be- cheerful,  talking  but  little  of  Edith,  and 


appearing  so  calm  when' he  did  mention  her, 
that  a  casual  obseirer  '  would  have  said  he 
did  not  care. 

In  the  village  nothing  waa  talked  abont 
save  the  change  of  bridegrootna  and  the  ap- 
proaching weddingi  *nd  when'  the  momiag 
came,  others  than  the  inmates  of  CSolling* 
wood  were  busy  and  iBXcity. 

It  wks  a  glorious  day,  for  leafy  Jane  had 
donned  her  gala  robes  for  the  occasion,  and 
every'  h^aH,  save  one,  beat  witb  joy,  as  the 
sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  thie  neaveno, 
bringing  nearer  aAd  nearer  the  appointed 
hour,  '  Richard  oould  not  be  glad,  and  that 
bridil  day  was 'the  saddsst  he  had  aver 
known.  Not  eVen  Arthur  was  permitted  to 
be  with  him,  and  tfone  save  Victor  saw  the 
white,  still  anguish  creeping  over  his  face  aa 
hour  after  hoar  Went  by,  and  from  the 
sounds  he  knew  that  they  hod  come  whose 
business  it  was  to  '■  array  bis-  Edith  in  het 
bridal  robes  of  costly  Satin  and  fleei^Iaee. 
Then  two  more  hours  dragged  heavily  an^ 
and  going  to  his  wibdow  he  felt  that  the  son 
wasaettitag.  It  waa  time  his  own  toilet  waa 
commenced,  and  tike  a  littla  child  he  aab- 
mitted  himself  to  'Victor,  groaning  occasioB* 
ally  as  he  heard  the  merry  laugh  cf  the 
bridesmaids  on  the  stairs,  and  remembered 
a  time  when  he,  too, felt  aa  h*ght,  as  joyovn 
OS  they,  ayO,  and  almost  as  young.  He  was 
straitgely  altered  m>w>  *nd  looked  far  older 
than  his  years,  when,  with  his  wedding  gar- 
ments on,  he  sat  in  his  Orm-Chair.waitingfor 
his  bride.  He  had  sent  Victor  for  her, 
knowing  it  would  be  better  to  meet  her  once 
•befora  the  trying  moment  at  the  altar.  Edith 
obeyed  the  Aummous,  and  in  all  her  won- 
drous beauty,  which  this  night  shone  forth 
resplendentiy,  aba,  came  and  stood  bexore 
him,  saying  softly, 

'  Riohaid,  I  am  here.* 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  him  that.  He 
knew  she  was  there,  and  drawing  her  to  his 
side,  he  said, 

*  I  am  glad  that  I  am  blind,  for  once,  for 
should  X  behold  yon,  as  you,  arc,  I  could  not 

E've  yon  up.  Kneel  down  here,  darling,  and 
tme  feel  h'ow  beautiful  you  are;' 
She  knelt  bcfbre'  him,  'ant(  fter  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  felt  his  hand  moving  slowly  over 
her  dress,  pressing  her  found  arms,  pausing 
for  a  moment  upon  hei^  white  neck,  tarrying 
still  lon^r  ujM>h  hor  glowing  cheeks,  and 
'finally  renting  in  mute  Messing  upon 
her  braids  of  hair.  Where  the  orange  bloe- 
homs  were. 

*  I  must  have  a  lock  of  my  Birdie's  hair, ' 
he  said.  *  Let  Arthur  cut  it  off  to-night.  It 
will  be  dearer  to  me  than  if  'tii^^Iater  sev- 
ered. Leave  it  on  the  table,  where  Victor 
ean  find  it,    for,    Edith,    when    you  return 
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fnnrf  grour  >bri&fl  <ft#i)r,  I  shall  bm^pp^,  and 
HUvm  ■  B9nt '.{<».  vm  b^^uee  I  wcuM  talk 
with  you  again  ere  we  part — it  mf^y  be  fyr, 

*,YiDn<  MtMtmofcfio  wffKf*    I  .w*pt,^on  Mere 

'  It  is  best  that  X  gO)  rforiV  while,'  J19  re< 
faUdd.  Tl-iMD  ;  a^fOoqt  •»  fl>a«h  »t  ,bQpi^  in 
EurnpeiM  I  am  iheN^  «nd  y^f^'or,  is  4p»iou« 
Ui  Be«  Pariftlt£»io«:  lE.hAWe.  tflJked  with  Arr 
thurahoirtitttEMkingikiin'itP  jiw  bpre  whil^ 
I  »m;R<^fl  tnii  fleMl;fU)Ka:  t«k&,  obarge  of  ,my 
ajHflii-B.;;  Hoh»d.!thoi»gMto  T9Ji>«il^  Gtassy 
Sfpnn^  :bu|.6n»l]^,  «9n»9)|te4  tfi  d/^er  itiof 
a tiiiM  Attdido  «« I  d#wred.  ?^«  Q^grqw  wiU 
biiipbMe4rWHh  J^M^  «rr«(igerai(9ut,,iRw}  «« 
Gfaoermlwtiwiah  to  W  rid:  cff  thj^rq^  .^beytwi}! 
«d«ie(«i»h4r«  a^.otic9.,  1  bImJU  bia,  hitppier 
kAOM'ioit^Miiali  JM)«  «re  h^i^  i'  fWid  when  Jt,fe«l 
IhAtiil  duKk  I  will  ooto«  ba^U.  ,4^g^  bui  do 
mlilejb  thCiuitMi$  »&  ,^e  .wanderer  n^r  j^r 
tiltfuv:  X-.hAvH  ^]»r!thiiil{ing  i^  pvar^^illlli 
aDflilf««il9(i(e^iiAd  mw^.tM.^,yff^  nght 
ier  «)d  ito  mliiMUi0i)roi«H  j  ^,  4otf  ot  ji^nwun  y«m 
i<>re»uah1i  Q««efit  ith«it j7«tf  AtA  npjti^ll, ^99110  .in 

!Wtin«wt^<J|atvh4^!e  £oiitti\'jwi..3fpu,inQw/ 
r>Oh»J^lur<f»  I^iflbwd,' EfUtb  burst  (^t 
4mpei;u<ii|8l7,i  *i;H^er  Weuyqaoit^  baUao 
i]»i»cb:»B  etOiW  you  gav«tm9[<<0^;A]rthur,  and  I 
hfluYo  iRKlittefl  to  »oi|ie  ^uod  itslil  you  bo,  but 
you  would  «a^jket(ini9.!       ,/    --■■ 

Htt  1bb«w  i  wiha*!  kind  of  love  sIm meai^ 
and  his '  heatft  bieat  ju«t  th*  samie  as  ahe .  oon- 
tinuod^  ■'■  ''•  -   <  '  j 

*  r  w^feed  to  tel!  7<m  hdtkraorry  I  am  tiiatt. 
I  wtur  ever  cross  to  yon,  and  I  have  beeni 
mq^jr  times  trindd  that  night' I  ptxihtised  to1>e| 
yonrs.  Itfoh't  knti^  vnia.%  made  me,  I  do 
not  feel  so  now.  * 

•I  JtAOw  wl^t  mfid«  you,'  ^ii^liardj 
replied.  ,* you  d^d.  not  love  the  blin|i 
old  man  well  enough  to  hie  his  wafi^.- 
and  the,fee|[i^,  th*t  .>^u.  must  l>e„  s<^ui:4d; 
your  di8pesi;^.Qnf.  Ipjrjnve  me,  .  dar,Iing,  bjutf 
I  don't  believe  1  «hoi^a  have  been  nappy 
with  yon  9,f[ter  j^  time— ty>t  as  happy  i^ 
Arthur,,an4  \i  ^ '.  ^M"  .TV^^tib  )i«I|>4  mei 
;^ar  it*    .  ',    ■  :    ',' .    .        J 

;  This  WM  ndt  >?«P3r  ccanpUmfW^jiy  .1|ol 
Kdith,  but  iioomftMr^  her  juat  m  J^i9h^l 
meant  it  showldy  and  ipade  the  future  look 
brighter.  I^jphard  waa  dearer  to  her  npw 
than  he  ht^  «f  f  r  h^^  ui|d  the  tender  Ipr-^ 
ing  caress  she  gave  him,  when  at  last  Ar« 
Uwr's  voice  waS' heand  without  asking  foi' 
admission  was  not  feigned,  for  she  felt  tJt)^t 
he  waa  the  noblest*  the  best  oi  men,  and! 
she  told  him  so,  kissing  again  and  again  bis 
faoe,  and  sighing  to  thmk   how  whito   u^(^ 


wan  lit  had;  gr,p|wn  wifhi):^  tl^e  iMf  f^V 
weeks.:.        ,,    ;,   ;,..:. 

,  '(Jlome,  darjinfc  WP Wje  ^^j^'g  /oryoti,* 
Arthur  ■ai4.  fM)  he  ia^vjuiped  into  the  i^oip* 
and,  IU,(;har4,pu]l|.f|rom  Hu>Jap  the  >^9UjljiM 
youug,eirl  »ro(4pd;W^<|^^,unp,ovcred  sl^ontdP- 
f»  AJH^ur  wrftppe^  tb^  i^iie  meriiio  clo»K 
wjbich,  was  tip  /tbaeldh^  j(fQnvthe  nigh^  air  i 
thw  bending p«flr  ^o^i^rdi, ,  ne . ,  sail),  '  ^^-t 
veil  will  blew,  you^^eyen  .»f;  I  dp^  tpr  i|ie 
peerl^fu  gift  I  ^ve  n^ceivea|^roin  yp\i,  wd 
believe  t|ie,t)i^feia,i;r)uch  01  pajn  n^ingjp^ 
with  mv  joy-7f)^n  ,aji,  living  you  ,ko  qesb? 
latei  I  cannot i^'^yottjkU  Xteel,  bUti!  ai 
Ufcstime  of  devotion  o^ii  ^ii^n  smallest  de* 

Sree  ri^p^y  vpu  ivhajti.pwfi'  »li  i»hai;  be  tro^; 
1;  givcij^.,  J^pw   bles9  ni|B  dnce  inpr«,  .mf 
»nd  njy^hricU.'  , ;,  /  , 

;$,icf^ai^dthad  fn-isensip  Aft^hur  yeas ,  &peaK- 
v^gffix^^^tX  the  wpr4  .prj4$i  be, put  his  h^p4 
aa  if  to  |k^p  ,  f rpfn .  faj^ling.  .'then  ste^yiii<| 
that  on  Art^ur'v^'he^^  ai^ff  ^ying  the ;  ptbef 
pn  lS4m  9  Jherwbispei:^  , ,        ,      .  , ' 

VTp  \a3Cfi  wliosmfed  inj,, J|iQ  ,  wh^n  hebor 
li^ved ,  X waf  jiis  rirtd  Ji  g;iye  my  si'nginj^ 
1  ird  who  for  elerex^  i^fi^.  *^?^  ^PP,\,^^ 
bU^d  mfn's  .8^unshin#->f;ive  '  ^er" '  Wi^ty, 
ch^effnUy,  harti)9^ri^g  np  ipalice  aga,ipst  hijpa 
^^^atftkesfheTr )  i^y.Ajrihur^a^  my  ^pVf<^ir 
pus  Edith,  I*  bless  aha  love  yon^^th;''  " ' 

Tiie  n^rvel/eifB  topdsjifpssod  heaivi^  for  4 
, moment! uppil  th^  iwp  Dow<^^^ds  i»^<i  Kiev 
Arthur  led  his  hiad^^^fijf  tp  where  tt^ 
carriage  wiai|»d,,  ;,,■-,'•    ,.  ^'  ■  \.\  '  -■    , ' 

eight,  but  long  before  tnat  hour  St.  hyi^f 
was  filled  to  overflowings,  soine  coming  i^en 
as  early  as  f Kite  ja^uqa/MMjt^  m^t  favoura* 
ble  to  sight.  And  there  they '  waited,  until 
the  roll  of  wheeli^  j^^l^e^rdtAnd  the  clergy- 
man appeared  in  the    chancel.     Then  seven 

,J);anL^r<4]^>^^<*^0  .tumied   sptultaneoijuriy 

;t|Ow«rds,  the  ^wif  tbrpagh  which  tne  ^f^y 
came,  the  rich  ro^ML,  or  ,^he  bride  ilpMling 
jupofly  the  carpet  anfi  sweejpmg  f ron)  (iide  t^ 
ai^ie  as.qhe  n^vfid  )ip  the  mtpu^  aiste.  Bb^ 

.']M>t  upon  her 'd«a^  "V^g^  eye  in  all  tbiat  vast 
a«t^ein))la^  Ungeiif,  nor  vet   upon  the   hxi^ 

^^rpom,  99r,yei^,  upoptth«  jb^^l.eiiina^dfk,  filing 
moipe  behind  ^tbe  pih|Br,,but  uppn  the  itoop* 
in^  figure, which  indved:  «p;  ^lowl^j^,  bl^ 
Biushafvl  grpping  his  "t^ay  tp  the  f^tar.  Wniijb 
nothina  Jor  the  stairihg  orow-d,  nptning  f<fr 
thejsuoden  buzz  as  he  q^fi^  In,  hearing  i»j^t!h> 

J  Viig  but  Vic^r'a   wbippieripd    words,  *  'twill 

.,pQOj)(,b«ov«r.', .  , 

I  ,  Ve%  it  would  «oon  he  ovdr.  It  was  o6ttf- 
ujteacinff  npw^  t))i^  in#rri%|Ei»  pereinony,  ami 
Bicnara  listened;  in.^  l^^^of  inazie,  i^ntil  the 
clergyman  .>»k9d,     ,  /  ,,    '  = 

VWho  giveth  this  woman  to  be  nuulned  to 
this,naBi?'  .  '•..,.,  .1  •  ■,.'  „, 
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As  Arihar  bad  supposed  tfa's  part  irotld; 
of  oourse,  be  omittM^  no  anrange«iients  bud 
been 'made  lor  it,  and  an  awkw&td  paa«e 
enaoied,  while  all  eyes  involbutirily  tarhed 
npon/tfae  darlcmaanow  standing  up  so^tWll, 
•o  ereot^  am  ng  the  group  of  lighter,  airieir 
fornns.  .  Line  some  froaen  statae  'Ribhard 
•tood,  jind  tliie  minister^  thinking  he  did- not 
he«\  repecited  his  demand.'  Slowly  Rich* 
•rd  moved  forward,  and  Grace,  who  watS 
oext  to  Edith,:  stepped  aside  as  he  <!aine 
near.  Reverently  he  laid  his  band  on 
Edith's  bead,  and  said  sJoud,        ^  j  .:i.'. 

•luo !'        J.    •   ;  ■-.  '.i-i  r.-  ■■";/• 

Then  the  hand,  sliding  from  her  bead 
rested  on  her  shoulder,  where  it  lay  -alk 
tbrough  that  ceremony,  Aiid  the  weeping 
spectators  sitting  near^  heard  distinctly  the 
words  whispeired  i.by  the.  white  -lips  which 
driiiped  with  tiie  iwrspiration  of  this  Usl 
dreadful  agoniri    -< 

'  I,  Richard,  take  thee,  Birdie,  to  be  my 
w«dded  wife^  to  hare  iuui  to  ho^d,  front  this 
day'  forward,  <f or  better  for  worse,  for-  richer 
for  poorer,  in  'Siohness  and  in  health,  to  lov« 
and.tetchiomsb,  till  deiath  us  do  part,  accord* 
ing  to  Ood<'s  ho^  ordiniance }  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth.' 

He  said  it  eveiy  woed,  andF  when*  it 
WM  Edith!8  tdiio,  be' bent  a  little  forward, 
while/  his  hand  grasped  her  bare  shoulder 
so  firmly  as  to  leave  a  .mark  when  she 
Dut  Aiibur's.'  name,  where  .  bis  should 
have  been,  and  the  quivenn^'  lips  >  moaned 
faintly,  .   j,  v      :  ■ 

•  Don't  Birdie^  doa'ti' 

It  was  a  straugb  bridal,  more  ssdi  >tiuu» 
joyoi»,.for  though  in  the  hearts  of  brideand 
groom  there  was^perfoct  Idvafor  eaoh  others 
there  were  too  maay  biti«r>  memories  crowds 
ing  upon  them^bdth.  toitnake  it  a  moment  of 
uamixed  blisti  -<f-  memories  of  Kina,  who 
seemed  to  stand  by  Arthurv'  Utasing  him  ihl 
tones  .unheard,  alid  A  saddisr,  aliirinjg  me^^ 
mory  of  the  poor  blind  man  whose  low  WaiU^ 
when  iUw^  done^snuite  pauial^  on  Edith's 
ear.    '■,       ;  ..'/■■.  l  '.- 

In  a!  pew.  near  to  ttae  altar  i¥iator  aai 
weeping  like  i&  '  child,  and  .wdtcn  the  last 
Amen  was  uttered,  beiBpmngttfikivmaster'a 
side  and. said;  ,;  J  u-iu.'   r.  -  •'•   '  x  -  -ri..it  ,>  ■. 

*  Gome  with  m*.  Ydu  teanbt  wish  to  >go> 
home  with  the  bride.  * 

Instantly  the  erow^k:  diirided  tight  aiid  left 
as  Victor  passed.throu^ftheir  •midst,  lead'«^. 
iug  out  intO'  the  open  air  the  iainti  siok 
man,  wfactt  when  they  wiSre  hlomi  leanedhial 
head  aaeekiy  oft  his  faithful  valui's  artti,  aajy> 
iug  to  him,     .  f     :  .i 

■  Yoa  -are  all  then  is  left  <tb  oar*  f6r  met 
DOW.    B6  good  tome,  wen^t'yovf' 
i  Victor  answered  with   a  clasp  of  his  hand- 


^a«d  hurried  on,  reaching  CoUingwood  before 
the  bridal  guests,  who  ere  long  came  swarm. 
ing  in  like  so  many  buzzing  bt-es,  congratu- 
lating the  newly-wedded  pair,  and  lookiog 
enriously  round  for  Richard.  But  Richard 
-was  not  there.  He  had  borhe  all  he  could, 
aMi  On  his  bed  in  his  bolted  room  he  lay, 
scarcely  giving  a  token  of  lifd  save  when  the 


«o«nd«'fM>m  we  pariours    reached   his 
when  he  would  whisper,^ 
*-ruA^^m     It  is  done.' 


«ar. 

Tis  done. 

One  by  one  the  hbnrs  -Went  by,  and  then 
up  the  gravelled  walli  the  carriages  rolled  a 
sedond  time  to  take  the  guests  away.  Haiidh 
were  shaken  and  ^obd  nights  said.  There 
was  cloaking  in  the  ladies^  room  and  in^par 
tient  waiting  in  the  gentlemen's  ;  tliere  was 
hurrying  down  th^  stairs,  through  the  halH 
and  out  upon  the  piazza.  There  wa^  bai>g'- 
ing  to  of  carriage  dooni,  cracking  of  drivettl^ 
whips,  and  racing  down  the  road.  Th6r6 
was  »  hasty  gathering  up  of  silver, 
a  closing  of' the  shutters,  a  putting  out  of 
lamps,  until  at  last  silence  reigned  ove^ 
CoUingwoOdj  from  whose  windows  only  two 
lights  were  gleaming.  Arthur  was  aldne 
with  his  bride  and  Richard  alone  with  his 


Qoi'« 
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SIX  TKABS   LATKB. 


The  New  York  and  Springfield  train  Qast^ 
w«rd  bound  stood  waithi>;  in  the  depot  at 
New  Haven.  Thej«  had  been  a  slight  acci« 
dent  which  occasioned  a  detention  of  seV:eral 
miiiuties,  atidtakittg  advantage  of  this  duay 
many  .of  the'passedigers  alighted  to  Stretpn 
their  weary  limbs  or  inhale  a  breath  of  pvrei^ 
air  than  could  bo  obtained  wibhin  the  cro^'d* 
ed  oar. '  Siv«ral  seate  were  t^us  left  t^nt^cu- 
pied,vone  of  wHoh  a  tall,  dark,  foreigti-lpok-^ 
mg  man,  with  eyes  concealed  by  a  gteesf 
^MtAei  was  abOut'^ppropriating  to  himself,' 
when  a  wee'  littfe  band  was  laid  on  his  aiid  jaf 
sweet  baby  voice  called  out,  '' 

^* That's  My  mamma's'  chair,,  big  man, 
mamm»  gone  at'teir  cake  fbr  Nina  !'  ^ 

The  stranger  sttltted,  aiul  bis  face  flui^Bfecf 
with  some  strong  emotion,  while  hiti  hantv 
rested  earessingly  upon  the  flowing  e\xAa  of 
tiie  beautiful  thne-yearsold  girl;  a^he 
affked*'  '    .   i    :       ;  ■■.' i  f.'j;  :'■' 

>Who  is  mamma,  darling  ?    Wuai  ikW 

lumiai:  rm*ail;?* -•■'■■  ^  .^-f;  -^  ir^:.;i^. 

•loanltiU  thkt  a  leap  bett^'hNiiifi,'^ 
ohitned  in  4  boy  of  five,:  ^hio  was  sittbi^uii^' 
MTOSS  ttie  aisle,  and  joinibg^  thd  HttJ^TbrL'. 
he  eontittued,  'Mjf  Inoih^  is  Edith,  t^ 
Aunt  <&rao«  eallfe  4to^  Mt  father  saytf  Mi^' 
moitalithetimi't  ■■:■:'  u-'ij  ..jj  D?:;;.. //*?!! ui 
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The  Btrancer  sauk  into  the  aaat,  dizny  and 
faint  with  the  mighty  8ho«k,,,for  h^  knew 
^t  Edith's  cliildren  wu-e  ataQding  (It^re 
beiore  him— that  frank,  ..fearless  boy,  and 
that  sweet  little  girl,  who,  ;not  poking  tOi  be 
Qotdone  by  her  brother,  said,  in  a  half  exult> 
ant  way,  as  if  it  were  sometbiog  of  wliMh 
she  were  very  proud, 

'I've^otan  Unole  'lohard,  I  bavci»  ,and 
he*e  tomiu'  home  bime  by.' 

'And  going  to  brin^  m^  lots  of  things, ' 
interrupted  the  boy  agaitf,  '  Marie  said  so.' 

At  this  point  a  tall,  slender  Frenoblaan, 
who  had  entered  behind,  the  ipan  witb.<th« 
green  shade,  glided  from  the  oar,  glanpiug 
backward  iust  iu  time  to  pep  that: hia  master 
had  coaxed  both  childreq  into  his  lap,  the 
girl  coming  shyly,  while  the  boy  fprjuig  to- 
ward with  that  wide-awakie  ,  f^rlessitess 
which  characterized  all  his  moveinents.  ;  He 
was  a  noble-looking  little  lejlov^,:  apd  ihi$ 
stranger  hugged  him  fondly  &^  hQ  kis%ed  the 
full  red  lip*  so  like  to  other  :4ip8:  kissed  long 
years  ago.  \,:-.: 

'  What  makes  you  wear  this  fiinny  thing?' 
,Mked  the  child,  peering  ^p.under  th^^  shade; 

*  Because  my  eyes  ar?  nWefltkiil  Wae  the 
reply.  *  People  around  your  home  call  me 
bhnd.' 

'Uncle  Ichard  is  blind; Misped  the  little 

E'rl,  while  the  boy  rejoined,  '  but  the 
istest  man  thiCt  ever  lived.  Why,  he's 
betterer  than  father,  I  guess,  for  I  asked 
n^  wan't  he,  and  pa  told  ifie  yef.  V-  7  •>"]' 
■  'Hush-sh,  child,'  retujmed  tb|»  strliDgeiv- 
ifearing  lest  they  might  *ttnM!t  too  «a«ch  «t^ 
tention.  .    .,  ,.  ,,.  :.  ■    '<■  »> 

Then  removing  the  fchade^  hi»  eyea  rested 
iMig  and  wistfully  upon  the  littlftboy^aod 
girl  as  he  said,  i  v  ih->v.-  -nr.' 

.;,'!  am  your  Uncle  Richard.' ,  f,  ' 
.'True  as  you  live  and  breathe  ace  yda 
UDcIe  Dick,'  the  boy  almost  aorei^mediWiiid'i 
^lg,his  chubby  arms  arouitd  the  atnkoger'a 
DodE,  while  Nina  standing  upon  her  feet 
ohiprMd  out  her  joy  as  alie  patted  th«.beard#d 
cheek,  and  called  him  *  Uncle  'lolu'  ■  f,,^ 

Sarely  if  there  had  been  any  liaijeritig 
pain  in  the  heart  of  Riobard;  Harrinicton  it 
was  soothed  away  by  the  four  softbaiby 
hands  which  passed  ao  caressingly  over  hie 
ipMseand  hair,  while  honeyed  lips  touched 
his,  .and  sweet  bird-like  yoipes  told,  how 
much  they  had  been  taught  to  love  one 
whoipi  they  always  called  Unolti.  Th^se 
children  had  been  the  hardest  part  of  ^  tOt 
forgive,  particularly  the .  first^libiait  foe  Rich- 
ar^:  whan  he  heard  of  him  had  felt  «11  thto 
6ldJII(8rrow  coming;  back  wgain  ;  a  feisling  aa 
'  if  Edith  had  no  right  with  little  oast  which: 
aid  not  call  him  fath^.  But  time  had  healed 
thAt  wound  too,  until  from  the  aunoy  alopea 


of;  Fnmee,  where  his  home  had  so  long  bten, 
nia  heart  had  often  leaped  across  the  sea  "iii 
quest  of  these  same  children  .  now  prattlin|( 
in  his  ear  and  calling  him  Uncle  Diclu 
There  was  another,  a  dearer  name  by  which 
they  might  have  called  him,  but  be  knew 
now  that  'twas  not  for  him  to  be  thus  ad- 
dressed. And  still  he  felt  something  like  a 
father's  love  stealing  into  his  heart  as  ho 
wound  his  arms. artuwd  the  little  forms,  ^v» 
ing  back  kiss  fcMr  kiss,  and  asking  which'  was 
Uke  theit  mother.  ' 

'Ain't  none,  of  us  much,'  Dick  reified. 
'  We're  like  father  and  Aunt  Nina,  hanging 
on  the  Willi  in  the  Ubraiy.  Mother's  got 
big  blaok  eyes,  with  winkers  a  rod  long,  and 
her  hair  shines  Uke  my  velvet  coat,  and 
comes  most  to  her  feet, ' 

Richard  smiled^  and  was  about  to  apeak 
again,  wtien  Dick  forestalled  him  by  asking 
— not  if  he  had  brought  him  somethings 
but  Where  it  was.  .  '  / 

/It's  in  your  tittak,  I  gnesa^' he  said^  as 
hi«  busy  fingera  investigated-  every  pocket 
and:  found  nothing  savouring  ji  playthings, 
eixoept  a  knife,  both  blades  of  which  were 
Opened  in  a  tricci  and^tried  upon  the  window 
Silll  i  :  [ 

: '  Richard;  who,  ne^«r  having  known  mldch 
of  children,  had  not  thought  of  preients^ 
was.sotely  .perplexed,  :when  luckily  'Victor 
returned, . bruiging  a  pi^>er  of  molasses  candy,-: 
wldch  he«lyiy  thmat  into  his  maater'i^and, 
Whi8^»«rinff  to  him,^ 

•  They  idways  like  that. '  •   i  /.  t 

Victor  had  calculated  aright,  fornothfne 
•ould  haw  pleased. the  St.  Olaares  more;  akid 
when^  aa  ane  entered  at  the  door,  Edith 
caught  sight  of  her  olfspring,  she  hardly 
knew  them,  so  besmeared  were  their  little 
faces  with >  molass^ 'Nina  having  wiped  her 
habkls  first  upon  ■her  hair,  and  then  rubbed 
them:  tipon  Richard's ■  knee,  while  Victor 
louked  on  &  littlsi  doubtful  as  to  what  the 
mother  might  say.        ;  ' 

'There's  niani'^nit, ' Nin»  cried,  trffoir  to 
shake  back  her  curls,  which  nevertheless 
atock  tiahtly^^  Ito  hdr  forehead.  "Hiere's 
mam-mn,  and  in  an  instant  Uttle  Dick,  as 
he  was  called,)  found  himself  rather  uncere- 
moniously set  down  upon  his  feet,  aa  Rich- 
ard adjuvted  his  shades  and  resumed  the  Air 
of  helplessness  so  natural  to  the  blind. 
,  Editfa  had  b^en  to  New  York  with  Marie 
and  the  children,  leaving  the  former  there 
£or  a  few  weeks,  and  was  now  on  her  way 
hcMne,  whither  Ishe  hoped  ere  long  to  wel- 
come ,  Richard,^  whome  she  had  never  seen 
since  the  night  of  her  marriage,  when  Vie^ 
^toartled  him  half  tfainting  from  the  altar.  He 
would  not  jotn  theim  -^at  the  breakfwt  next 
mxKiAng,  but  sent  them  his  good-bye,  aiul 
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when  they  returned  from  their  long,  happy 
bridal  tour  they  ioand  a  letter  for  them  say*: 
iug  Richard  Wii8  in  Paris.  " 

Regularly  after  that  tliey  heard  from  hi;*^ 
and  though  be  never  referred  to  the  past, 
Edith  knew  how  much  it  cost  him  to  write 
to  one  wliom  he  ad< loved  so  much.  Latter-- 
ly, .  however,  his<  letters  'had  been  far  more 
cheerful  in  their  tone,  and  it  struck  Edith 
tliat  his  hand-writting,  too,  was  more  even 
than  formerly,  but  she  suspected  nothing, 
and*  rather  anticipated  the  time  when  she 
should  be  eyes  for  him '  again,  just  as  she 
used'  to  be.  He  had  said  in  his  last  letter 
that  he  was  coming  home  ere  long,  hut  she 
had  no  idea  that  he  waS  so  nSar.and  she 
wondered  what  talli^greyisb  haired  gentie* 
man  it  was  who  had  taksn  possession  of  her 
seat. 

'  Mother,'  little DioM  was  about  to  seream, 
when  Victor  placed<his  hand  upon  his  mouth, 
at  the  same  time  turning  bis  back  to  fidith^' 
who,  a  little  surprised  at  tbe  proceeding, 
and  a  little  indignant  it  nn^  be,  said  rather 
hattffbtily,andwith  a  hasty  ^noe  at  Richard, 

*  My  seot^  sir,  if  you  please.' 

The  boy  by  this  time  had  broken  away 
froao.  Victor^:  and  yelledjiOBt,  'Uncle Dick, 
ma,  Uncle  Dick  ; '  but  it  did  not  need  this 
now  to  tell:  Edith  wbbit  was.'  A  second 
glance  had  told  her,  aiid  wit^.  f^e  almost  as 
white  as  the  linen  collar iabuut^erncckf  she 
reeled  forward,  and-  would  have  fallen  but 
lor  Victor,  wbo  caUglit  her  by  the  riionlder 
and  set  her  down  beside  his  master. 

Richard  was  far  less  excited  than  hersdf,. 
inasmuch  as  he  was  prepared  for  the  meeting, 
and  she  sank  down  with  the  folds  of  her 
grey  travelling  dress  lying  in  his  lap,  he 
offered  her  his  hatid,  and  with  the  same  old 
sunuy  smile  she  remembered  so  well,,  said  to 
her.  ;   I        •      .,.  . 

*  Do  yon  not  know  me  T '    'i  n  ji   i.  >;I:.c  j  ■ 
'Yes','  she    gasped,    'but   it^  lakes   my 

breath  away.     I  waa  not  expecting  yon   so 
soon.'    I  am  so  glad.'     • 

He  knew  she  was  bv  the  way  her  snowy 
fingers  twined  themselves  around  his  oWn 
and  by  the  fervent  pressure  of  her  lips  npon 

his  band.  /    

'Mam  bub's   tyinV  said    Xiita^  and  then 

Edith's  tears  fell   fast,  dropping  upon  the 

broad  band  she   still  held,  acd   >Vhioh  very, 

very  gradually,    but  still  intentionally  di«w 

hers  directly  beneath  the  green  shade,  -and 

there  Ricbsrd  kept  it,  his  uinmb  hiding  the 

inroad   band  of   gold  Which  told   she  wa*a 

wife.  ,,..., 

.  It  was  a  very   small, '  whits  pretty  hand, 

id  so  perhaps    he   amSgiaed,  for  he  held  it 

long,  long  time,)   whi£    bs   talked   qnrte 

lattnmlly  of  Arlhw,  >of  jGraos^  of  the  peo^ 


of  fihannondale,  and  lastly  of  her  children' 

*  They  crept  into  my  heart  before  I  knew 
it^' he  said,  releasing  Edith's  hand  and  lift* 
ing  Nina  to  his  knee.  'They  are  neither  of ' 
them  much  like  you,  my  namesake  says.' 

This  reminded  Edith  of  the  mysterious 
rilad*  which  pnieled  her  so  much,  and,  with* 
out  replying  directly  to  him,  she  asked  Why 
it  was  worn.  Victor  shot  a  quick,  nervous 
glsnce  at  his  master,  who  without  the  slight^' 
est  tremor  in  his  voice,  told  her  that  he  had 
of  late  been  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  as 
the  dust  and  sunlight  made  them  worse,  he 
had  been  advised  to  wear  it  while  travelling. 
as  •  protection. 

*  I  sbaill  remove   it  by  and  by,  when  I  am- 
rested/  he  sand. 

And  Edith  hoped  he' would,  for  he  did 
not  seem  natural  to  her  with  that  ugly  thing' 
disfivurine  him  as  it  didi 

When   Hartford    was   reached    Richard 
found  an  opportuniity  of   whispering  some* 
I  thing  to  Victor,  who  replied, 
'     'Tired  and   dusty.    Birtter  wait,  if  you 
want  a  good  impression.' 

So,  with  a  spirit  of  ielf-denial  of  whkh 
we  oan  scarcely  conceive  Richard  did  wait, 
and  the  shade  was  drawn  closely  dowu  as' 
Uttle  Nina^  ffTowb  more  bold  olkribed  up  be* 
dde  him,  and  poised  on  one  foot,  her  fit 
arm  resting  on  bis  neck,  played  '  peek-a-bo6' 
beneath  the  shade,  screamins  at  every 
*  peek,   I  seen  your  eyes,  I  did.  ^ 

A  mistep  baekward,  a  tumble  and  a  bump* 
ed  head  brought  this  sport  to  an  end,  just  as 
Shannondale  was  reached,  and  in  her  at- 
tempts to  soothe  the  little  girl,  Edith  htiled 
fifl 


to  see  that  the  shade  was  lifted  for  a  flight 
moment,  whiles  standing  upon  the  platform 
Richard's  eyes  wandered  eaeerly,  greedily 
over  the  broad  sneadow  lands  and  field  of 
waving  grain,  oyer  the  wooded  hills,  rich  in 
summer  gloiy,  aind  lastly  towards  ODlKng* 
wood,  with -its  roofs  and  slender  tower 
buking  in  th»  July  sun. 

'  Thank  Ood,  thank  Ood,*  he  whispered, 
just  as  Victor  teught  his  arm,  bidding  him 
alight  as  the  train  was  Sfbout  to  move  for* 
ward. 

'There's  jMna,  the  0 -right  across  the 
track,'  and  Dick  tugged  at  his  father's  coat 
skirts,  trying  t6  make  him  bomprehend,  but 
Arthur  bad  fast  then  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  but  his  sobbing  little  daughter, 
whose  fi>rehead  he  kissed  tenderly,  thereby 
curing  the  pain  and  healing  the  wounded 
heart  of  hilfavourite  child,  hie  sec<md  golden* 
haired  Niik. 

Di^,  however,  pefisevcred,  until  his  father 
understood  what  he  meant,  and  Nina  was  in 
dauMr  of  being  hurt  agiain,  so  hastily  waa 
she  dropped  when  Arthur  Idamed  that  Rid> 
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%d  had  oomeL  Tbere  Mrju  already  m.  orourd 
abound  him,  but  tb«^  laad*  way  {or  Arthur, 
who  was  not  aabamedito  ahoit*  Wore  tUeija 
all  how  much  h»  lored  tha  noble  tDaii»  or 
how  glad  he  waa  to.  have  him  back. 

'  Richard  liaa  grown  okd,  *  the  »pectat<>rs 
aaidt)  each  other,  a»  they,  watuheo  hina  till 
he  entered  the  carriage. 

And  so  he  hail.  Uishair  Was.  quiie  grey 
now,  and  the  t«ll  ^ure  waa  somewhat  in< 
clined  to  stoop,  whife  about  the  moulih  were 
deep-cut  lines  whiflh  eve*r  the  hreaviy  mns* 
tashe  could  not  quite  eonqeak  ii«t  he  wiouhi 
grow  young  again,  and,  eveii  aoAoou  hefelt 
hie  earlier  manhood  coming  back  as'  he  rode, 
along  the  pleaaii4t<«{i«rnoo&,  pact  th«  fithis 
where  the  neivly-mown  hay,'£reeh  from  ai 
rpcent  6howei\  sent  foKth  its  ira|;ranoe  aiK>n 
the  summer  air,; while  the  so^g  oi  the  mowers 
minded  with  the  plick  ol  the  wbetthag; 
scythe,  made  sweety  Jiomelike  sounds 
which  he  loved  to  hew  Why  didr 
he  lean  so  constantly  irera  ther 
carriage,  ^nd  when  Victor  exclaimed,  '  The 
old  rum  is  there  yet,'  referring  to  Qrjway 
Spring,  did  he,  to^  look  across  ,  the  vallOy  ? 

Artimr  asked  hiinself  this  question  many 
times,  and  at  layt,  when;  they  .toaehed  doit. 
lingwood  ai\4{£dith  h«d  aligh(«d«  he  bent 
forward  and  whififp.>red  in  Riohard's  ear,  nots 
an  interrogation,  but  ^  positiVft  affirmation, 
which  brought  back  the  response,  / 

'Don't  tell  her-^not  yet»  I  mean<'i    .        . 

Arthur   turned   very   white  i   and  oonld 
scarcely  stand  aa  he  stepped  to  the  ground, 
for  thatanswerhad  taken  hie  atrem^  awayr 
and  Victor  le.l    him    inst«lad:«l  his  master 
iitto  the  house,  whei;e  the  JiaCter  was  greeted 
jay f ally  by  the  astonished  aeuvtaats.  r         1 1 

|le  seemed  very  ^eary.and  alter  rabeiving' 
ti'iiem  all,  asked  to.go  to  hi*  room  where  he 
could  rest  ;      ,  ; 

'Yon  will  find  It  wholly  .nmshanged/ 
AtthKr  said.     '  I^otliing  new  bnt  tfm^' 

'1  trust  I  shall  not.  aet  the  hoUse  on   fire 
tki^,timei'  was;  Richard'*  playful  nejoinder, 
aa  hp  followed  Victor  np  tbestaim  to  the  old], 
familiar  cliamber.  where   his  valet   l«f t  hinft^ 
alone  to  breatheout  his  fervent  thanksgiviagtr 
for  the  many  likissinga  b9stcKW<edonone,who, 
when  last  he  left  that  room,  baa  9aid  in  hisr 
sorrow,  there  were*  no  suanspats  left.  > 

The,£rst  coming  h4^9,hd|i04nMob  dreaded 
was  over  now,  and  had  btion  a«conipauie<Lt 
with  far  less  pain  than  ht  feared.  H;  kueW 
they  were  glad  to  hi^^Si  him  baoK— Arthur 
and  his  dear  sister,,  w  he  alwaya.iwlled  her 
now.  Never  since  the  bridal  nij(ht.had  the. 
name  Judith  passed  his  lipa,  and  ifperohadce 
he  heard  it  from  others,  he '  .^hnddensd  inn 
voluntarily.  $tilt  th«  aound  of.  her  voic^ 
baa  not  hurt  him  as  he  thought   it  would  ; 


noting  had  been  half  so  hard  as  he  had  an 
tieipated,  and  falling  upon  his  kueis,  he 
poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  nor  heard  the 
steps  upon  the  threshold  as  Arthur  uume  in, 
hi*  heart  too  full  to  tarry  outside  longer. 
Kneeling  by  Richard,  he  too,  thanked  the 
Gk>od  Father,  not  so  much  for  his  friend's 
sale  return  as  for  the  boOn,  precious  as  life 
itaelf,  which  had  been  given  to  that  triend. 
.  When  at  last  their  prayers  were  ended, 
both  involuntarily  advancud  to  the  window, 
where,  with  his  handsome,manly  face  turned 
fully  to  the  light,  Arthur  stood  immoveable, 
nor  flinched  a  hair,  as  Edith  would  ere  long 
when  passing  the  same  ordeaL  He  'did  not 
aak  what  Richard  thought  of  him,  neither 
did  Richard  till,  only  ..the  remark, 
.  'I do  not  wonder  that  «he  loved  yon 
best. ' 

They  talked  toitether  of  ai  plan  con- 
cerning Edith,  ,af  tor  which  Arthur  left  hia 
brothet*  to  the  ;repg|ie  he  so  much  needed 
ere  jomittg  then^  in  the  parlour  below. 
Never  lief  ore  had<  pillows  seenied  so:  soft  or 
b*d  so  grateful  as  that  on  which  Richard 
laid  him  down  to  ihpt,  and  sleep  was  just 
touching  hi* '  heavy-  eyeUds,  when  upon  the 
door  there  oame^ » >  fpntla  rap,  aoooroj^anied 
with  the  words, 

'  P'eaae,  Unole  loh,  let  Nina  tome. .  She's 
aU  dressed  op-  so  nice. ' 

That  little  Jci:irl  had-  crept  away  down  into 
Biehanl's  heart,  just  as  she  did  into  every 
bodv 's^. and  he  admitted  her  at'  once,  sufiei* 
ing  her  to  climb  up  beside  bimt  where,  with 
her  fat,  dimpkd'huids  folded  together,  she 
sat  talking  to  him  in  her  sweet  baby  lam« 
guagey 

'  JSs  go  to  sleep,  Nina  tired, '  she  said  at. 
last,  and  folding  his  arms  about  her,  Richard 
held  hei;!to<his!nbeom  as  if  she  had  be^n  his 
own.  *  "Tain't  time  to  say  p'ayers,  is  it  ?  * 
she  asked,  fearing'  least  she  should  omit  her 
du<^  ^  and  when  Richard  mqui rod  what  her 
pravers  were,  she  answered, 

'  Now  I  lay  me — anijpod  rVess  Uncle  'iok. 
Mamma  toll  me  thst. '  ' 

Richard's  .eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  the 
waifcn^ilgf^rS  wiped  away,  and  When  some-, 
what  later  Victor  cautiously  looked  in,  he 
saw  them  sleeping  there  together,  Nina's 
golden  l^ead  nestled  in  Richard's  neck,  and 
que  jot  her  little  hands  daih    upon  his  cheek. 

Mbanitime,  in  Edith's  room  Arthur  was 
Virtually  superintending  the  making  of  his 
wlfie^  evening  toilet^  a  most  unprecedented 
etnpmyment  foe  mankind  .  in  general,  and 
him  in  particular.  But  for  some  reason 
>»tholiy  iniEixp^aaiiiiv/  td  Edith,  Arthur  Was 
tthutaaUyl  anxibMijaboat  her  personal  ap< 
pearande,  suggesiing;  Among  other  things 
thft  she  shoold  weMr  a  thin   pink    musln, 
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which  he  knew  so  well  became  her  dark 
styto  of  beauty  ;  and  when  she  reminde<l 
hist  of  its  shortcomings  with  regard  to  wai«t 
aad  sleeves,  he  answeved  pli^fullv, 

'That  does  not  matter.  'Twill  make  yon 
look  girlish  and  young.' 

So  Eiiith  donned  the  pink  dress,  and  clasping 
upon  her  neck  and  arms  the  delicate  oma< 
ments  made  from  Nina's  hair,  asked  of  Ar- 
tbur,  'How  she  looked.' 

'Splendidly,'  he  replied.  'HandBomer 
even  thati  on  our  bridal  night.' 

And  Edith  was  handsomer  thsn  on  the 
night  when  she  stood  at  the  altar  a  bride, 
for  six  years  of  almost  perfect  happinesi  had 
ohaeed  rway  the  restlesk,  tearewom.  sorrow* 
fal  look  which  was  fa«t  becoming  habitnar^ 
and  now,  at  twenty 'six,  Edith  St.  Claire  was 
pronounced  by  the  yraiti  the  moert  strikingly 
Seautifal  woman  of  the  age.  Poets  had  Aung 
of  her  charms,  artists  had  transferred  them 
to  canvas  ;  brainless  b^Aux,  who  Wotfld  as 
soon  rave  about  a  married  woman  as  a  single 
one,  provided  it  were  the  fashion  so  to  do, 
had  stampied  tAiem  upon  their  hearts  ;  envi- 
ous females  had  picked  them  bll  to  pieces, 
declaring  her  to  tdll,  too  black,  too  hoydett* 
ish  to  be  even  pretty  ;  while  little  Dick  and 
Nina  likened  her  to  the  angels,  wOnderins 
if  there  were  anything  in  heaven,  save  Aunt 
NinS,  as  beautiful  as  lAie.  And  this  was 
Edith,  Who  irhen  hier  toilet  wiis  fcompl^ted 
went  down  to  meet  Grace  Athertou  just  ar* 
rilled  atid  greatly  flurried  when  she  heiard 
that  Richard  had  oome;  Very  earnestly  the 
two  ladies  Wore  talking  together  when  Ar- 
thur glahded  in  for  a  moment  andtheb  lias* 
tened  tip  to  Richard,  whom  he  found  sitting 

I  by  the  window,  with  Dieit  and  Nina  both 
seated  in  his  lap,  the  former  utterly  astound- 
ed at  the  accuracy  A^ith  which  his  blind 
uncle  gtie^lsed  every  time  hbw  tnany  fingeri 
he  held  up  I 

'  Father  !  falser  I*  he  screamed^  as  Arthur 
came  in.  '  He  can  see  just  as  gpf*d  as  if  he 
wasn't  blind  !' and  he  looked  with  childish 
curiosity  into  the  eyes  Which  had  discovered 
in  his  infantile  fentmres  more  than  one  trace 
of  the  Swedish  Petreft,  j^randmother  to  th« 

boy.  \^  :     ' 

Arthur  smiled,  and   wintoat  •  repljring  to 
lis  Bon^  Said  to  Richard, 

I  have  come  now  to  take  yon  to  Edith. 
Jraee  Atherton  is  there,  too-^a  wonderfully 
ronng  and  handsome  woman  for  forty- 
wo.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  tell  them 
»part.* 

I  crtuld  tell  your  wife  from  all  the  world,' 
VM  Richard's  answer,  as  patting  doWn  the 
hildren  and  resuihing  the  green  shade,  he 
ront  \v-th  Arthu»*  to  the  ddor  of  the  library, 
rhere  Grace  and  Edith,  stauUing  with  their 


backs  to  them  were  too  mnch  engaged  to 
notice  that  more  than  Arthur  was  coming. 

Him  Edith  heard,  and  taming  townrds 
him  she  was  about  to  speak,  when  Richard 
lowered  the  green  shade  he  had  raised  for  a 
single  moment,  and  walking  up  to  her  took 
her  hand  m  his.  Twining  his  fitij^rs  tffoi  nl 
hbr  slender  wrist  he  said  to  her, 

•Come  with  me  to  the  window  and  sit  on 
a  stool  St  my  feet  just  as  yon  used  to  do. ' 

Edith  waft  Surprised,  and  stammered  oat 
something  libout  Grace's  being  iti  the  room. 

'Never  mind  Mrs.  Atherton,'  he  said,  'I 
will  attend  to  her  by-and-by — my  business  is 
how  with  yon,  *  and'  he  led  her  to  the  win- 
dow, where  Arthur  had  carried  a  stool. 

Like  lightning  the  truth  flashed  upon 
Grace,  and  with  a  nervous  glance  at 
the  mirror  to  see  how  she  herself  was 
looking  that  afternoon,  she  stood  motionless, 
while  Richard  dashing  the  shade  to  tHb 
floor,  said  to  the  startled  Editli, 

*  The  blind  man  would  know  how  Pdtrea's 
daughter  lookl ' 

With  a  frightened  shriek  Edith  covered  up 
her  face,  and  laying  her  head  in  its  old  rest- 
ing Olace,  Richard's  lap,  exclaimed, 

*  No,  no,  oh  no,  Richard.  Please  not 
look  at  me  now.  Help  me,  Arthur.  Don'^t 
let  him, 'she continued,  as  she  felt  the  strong 
hands  removing  hfer  own  by  force.  But  Ar^ 
thur  only  replied  by  lifting  up  her  head  him* 
self  and  holding  in  his  bwn  the  struggling 
hands,  while  Richard  examined  a  face  Seen 
now  for  the  first  time  since  its  early  b$l^- 
hood.  Ob,  how  scrutinizingly  he  sct^qiied 
that  face  with  its  brillinnt  black  e^es,  wher^ 
tears  were  glittering  like  diamonds  m  the 
sunlight^  its  rich  healthful  bloomjits  proudly 
dnrved  lip,  its  dimpled  chin  and  soft,  round 
cheeks.  What  did  he  think  of  it  ?  Did  it 
meet  his  expectations  !  Was  the  face  he  haAi 
known  so  long  in  his  darkness  as  Edith's, 
liatural  when  seen  by  daylight  ?  Was  Ar* 
thur's  Edith  at  all  like  Richard's  singing 
bird?  How;  Arthur  wished  he  knew.  But 
Ri<!hard  kept  bis  own  counsel,  for  a  time  at 
least;  He  did  not  say  what  he  thought  of 
her.  He  only  kissed  the  lips  beginning  to 
qniver  with  something  like  a  grieved  ext>r6s- 
sion  that  Arthur  should  hold  her  so  lOng^ 
kissed  thetn  twice,  and  with  his  hand  wibed 
her  tears  away,  saying  playfully,  'I 

*'Tis  too  bad.   Birdie,  I  know,  bat  I'r^ 
anticipated  this  hour  so  long. ' 

He  bad  not  called  her  Birdie  biefbre,  atid 
the  familiar  name  compensated  fbr  all  the 
pain  which  Edith  had  suffered  when  she  8i# 
those  strangely  black  eyes  fastened  npoh 
her,  and  knew  that  they  could  see.  Bpnng« 
ing  to  her  feet  the  moment  she  was  released, 
she  jumped  into  his  lap  in  her  old  impetaona 
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way,  and  winding,  h^  arm*  aroiuid  bia  neck, 
sobbed  out, 

'  I  am  *o  glad,  Rioliard,  lo  glad.  You 
can't  begin  to  gues*  how  glad,  and  J'v«  pray- 
od  for  thia  evtsry  niffht  aud  every  day,  Ar- 
thur and  I.  I^idu't  we,  Arthur  7  Dear 
Bjcbard,  I  love  vou  ao  much.' 

'  What  he  makf  pam-ma  cry  for  ?  aaked  a 
childish  voice  from  the  c(>rner  where  little 
Dick  stood,  half  friahtened  at  what  he  saw, 
his  tiny  tist  doubled  ready  to  do  battle  for 
his  mother  in  cas^  he  should  qiake  up  bis 
mind  that  her  rights  were  invaded. 

Tliis  had  the  effect  of  rousing  Edith,  who, 
faint  with  cxcitetipieitt,  was  led  by  Arbhuir ou^ 
into  the  open  air,,  thus  leaving  Richard  alone 
,witb  his  nrst  loye  of  twent^'five  ypars  ago. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  possit>le  thai  so  many 
years  had  passed  oyer  the  face  which,  at 
seventeen  was  marvellously  ;  beautiful,  and 
wbicp  still  was  very,  very  ^ir.«nd  youthful 
in  its  look,  for  (Gl;race  was  woncbroosly  well 
preserved  and  never  passed  for  over  thirty, 
save  among  the  envious  ones,  wbo,  old  them- 
selves, strove  hard  to '  make  others  older 
litill. 

'  Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  yo\i,  Grace,' 
Richard  said,  after  the  nr^t  curious  glance. 
'  I  could  almost  fancy  you,  wers  Qraqe  Elmen- 
dorffyetf'and  he  lifted  .gallantly  one  of  her 
ol^estiiwt  curls,  just  as  ha  used  to  do  in  yean 
agone,  when  she  was  Grace  Elmendorff. 

This  little  act  recalled  ao  vividly  the  scenes 
of  other  days  that  Grace  burst  iot^  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  hurried  from  th^  room  to  the 
parlour  adjoinintr,  where,  unobserved,  she 
jpould  weep  over  the  hop^s  forever  fled. 
Thus  left  to  himself,;  with,  the  exception  of 
little  Dick,  Richard  had  leisure  to  look 
about  him,  descrying  ere  long  the  ijfe-sized 
portrait  of  Kina  hanging  on  the  wall.  Jn  an 
instant  he  stood  before  what  waa  to  him,  not 
so, much  a  picture  pamted  on  rude  canvas,  as 
fr  living  reality — the  golden- hai^^ed  '■  aneel, 
who  was  now  as  closely,  identified 
with  his  ,  every  thought  a^nd  feeling 
ss  even  Edith  herself  had  ever  been.  She 
jiad  followed  him  over  land  and.sea^  bringin^f 
opmfort  to  him  in  hjisr  dark  hours  ,  pf  p^in, 
colouring  his  drean^s  with  rainliow  hues  of 
promise,  buoying   him  up   and  bidding  him  , 

Salt  a  iittle— try  ,yet  longer,  when .  the  only 
ope  worth  hia  Uving  for  now  r  seemed  to  be  . 
dymg  out, -and  when  at  last  it,  ;the  wonder-  i 
jtul  cure,  was  •  dope*  -and  those  gathered 
wround  hia  said  each  to  the  other  '  He  will 
§fe,*  he  heard  nothing.for  the  bussing  aound 
w|)ich  filled  his  eaiv  and, the  low  voice  whis- 
pering to  him,  '  I  did:it-7^brought  the  day- 
light straight  from  heaven,  God  said  I 
mighty  ancl  I  did.  Ninai  takes  care  of  yon.' 
^  Xh^y  tqI4  him  that  he  had  fainted    from 


excess  of  joy,  but  Richard  believed  tliatNim^ 
had  been  with  him  all  the  same,  cherishing 
that  conviction  even  to  this  hour,  when  ho 
stood  there  face  to  face  with  her,  unotn. 
•oiousW  saying  to  himself,  '  Gloriouslv 
beautiful  Nina.  In  all  my  imat^inings  ol 
vou  I  never  saw  aught  so  fair  as  this.  Edith 
la  beautiful,  but  not-—' 

'  Asbtaatifvil  Ml  Nina  was,  am  I  *'  said  a 
voice  behind  him,  and  turning  round,  Rioh* 
ard drew  2!dith  to' his  side,  and  encircling 
her  with  his  arms  answered  fmnkly, 

*  No,  my  child,  you  ace  aoioa  beautiful  as 
Nina.'  (   ,  •    •.        •>:'  •  '••< 

*  Disappointed  in  me,  are  you  not  ?  Tell 
me  honrstly,'  and  Edith  peered  up  half- 
archly,  half-timidly  into  the  eyes  whose 
glance  she  soaroely  yet  dare  meet. 

'  I  can  hardly  <MI^\  it  disappointment,' 
Richard  answered,  smiling  down  npon  her. 
*  You  are  ditferent  looking  from  what  I  supf 
posed«  that  is  all,  Still  yon  are  much  like 
what  I  remember  your  mother  to  have  been, 
save  that  her  eyes  were  softer  than  yours, 
and  her  lip  not  quite  so  proudly  curved.' 

*  In  other  words,  I  show  by  my  face  that  I 
am'a  Bernard,  and  something  of  a  spitfire,' 
suggested  Edith,  and  Richard  rejoined, 

^  I  think  you  do, '  addinc  as  he  held  her  a 
littUt  eloper  to  him,  *  Had  I  been  earner 
blessed  with  sight,  I  should  have  known  I 
oonld  not  tame  yon.  I  should  only  have 
spoiled  you  by  indulgence.'. 

Just  at  this  point,  little  Nina  caipe  in, 
and  taking  her  in  her  arms,  Edith  said, 

'  t  wanted  to  call  her  Edith,  after  myself, 
as  I  thought  it  might  please  you  ;  but  Ar- 
thur said  no,  she  must  be  Nina  Bernard.' 

'Better  so,'  returned  Richard,  moving 
away  from  the  picture.  '  t  can  iMver  call 
another  by  the  name  lonoe  called  you,'  and 
this  was  all  the  sign  he  gave  that  the  wound 
was  not  quite  healed. 

But' it  was  healing  fast.  Home  influences 
were  already  doing  good,  and  mihen  at  last 
supper  was  announced,  he  looked  very  hap? 
py  as  he  took  again  his  aoonstomed  seat  at 
the  table,  with  Arthur  opposite,  Edith  just 
where  she  ased  to  be,  with  Grace,  sitting  at 
his  right.  It  was  a  pleasant  family  party 
they  made,  and  the  servants  mai  veiled  much 
to  hear  Richard's  hearty  laugh  mingling 
with  Edith's  merry  peaL  :  ;    ... 

That  night,  when  the  July  moon  came^^ 
over  the  New  England  hills,  it  looked  doj|^^ 
upon  the  four — Richard  and  Arthur,  Gnfi' 
and  Edith,  sitting  upon  the  broad  pisaa^aj- 
they  had  not  sat  in  years,  Grace  '  a  Ulcie 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  Edith  between  her 
husband  and  Richard,  holding  a  hand  ,of 
each,  and  listening  intently  while  the  latter 
told  them  how  runiour  of  a  celebrated  ^ari- 
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lian  oouliat  had  reached  him  in  Me  wander< 
ings;  how  he  had  sought  the  rooms  of  the 
iD<iaIist,  leaving  them  a  more  hopeful  man  tiian 
when  he  entered  ;  how  the  hopi  then  enkiU' 
died  grew  stcongvr  month  after  month,  until 
the  thick  folds  Si  darkness  gave  way  to  m 
breamy  kind  of  haze,  which  hov«rsd  for 
Weeks  over    his    horison  of  sight,    gtowing 

Eradnallv  whiter  and  thinef,  Until  faint  odt- 
nes  were  discovered,  and  to  his  ttnutte  '- 
able  joy  he  counted  the  Windo#  panes, 
knowing  then  that  sight  ufas  surely  coming 
back.  He  did  not  telf  them  how  throitsh  ali 
that  terrible  suspense'  Nina  teemed  aU 
Ways  with  him ;  he  would  not 
like  to  confess  how  superstitious 
he  had  become,  fully  believing  that 
Nina  was  his  guardian  angel,  that  she  hov«r* 
ed  neaf  him,  and  that  the  touch  at  her  s<yft 
little  hands  had  helped  to  heal  the  wound 
gaping  so  cmelly  when  he  last  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  hind.  Richard  was  not  a 
spiritualist.  He  utterly  repudiated  their 
wild  theories,  and  bnilt  up  on^  of  his  own, 
equally  wild  and  strange,  but  productive  of 
no  evil,  inasmuch  as  no  one  was  admitted 
into  his  secret,  or  sufTereil  to  know  of  his 
one  acknowledged  sphere  where  Nina  reign* 
ed  supreme.  This  was  something  he  kept 
to  himself,  referring  but  once  to  Nina  dur* 
ing  his  narrative,  and  that  when  he  said  to 
Edith.'  .' 

'  You  remember,  during.  Nina  .told  me  in 
her  letter  that  she'd  keep  asking  Qod  to  give 
mu  back  my  sight. ' 

EJdith  cared  but  little  by  whose  agency 
this  great  cure  h».d  been  aodemplished,,  and 
laying  her  head  on  Richard's  knee,  just  as  a 
girl  she  used  to  do,  she  Wiobt  out  her  joy  for 
sight  restored  to  her  noble  benefactor,  re- 
proaching him  for  having  kept  the  good 
news  from  them  so  carefully,  even  shutting 
his  eyes  when  he  wrote  to  them  so  that  his 
writing  should  be  natural,  and  the  surprise 
when  he  did  return,  the  greater. 

Meanwhile  Grace's  servant  came  up  to  ac- 
company her  home,  and  she  bade  the  happy 
group  good    night,  her    heart  beating  faster 
than  its    wont    as    Richard  said    to  her  at 
parting,  '  I  was  going    to  offer  my  services, 
but   I  see  I  am  forestolled.     My  usual  luck, 
you  kno%'  and    his  black  eyes  rested  a  mo 
,  ment  on   her    face  and    then    wandered    to 
h^  t)ii;here  Edith  sat.  '  Did  he  mean  anything  by 
F'^P^?    Had   the  waves   of  time,  which  had 
l/lidiffeen    and    battered   his    heart   so   long, 
'  icought  it   back  at  last  to  its  first   starting 
point,  Grace    Elmendorff  ?    Time    only  can 
tell.    He  believed  bis  youthful  passion  had 
^'died  oat  years  ago,  that  matrimony  was  for 
^)bim  an  utter  impossibility. 

He  had   been  comparatively  happy  across 


the  sea,  and  he  was  happier  still  now  that 
he  -Mas  at  home,  wishing  he  had  ot^me  be* 
fore,  and  wonderine  why  it  w;w  that  th« 
sight  of  Bdith  did  not  pain  him,  as  he  feared 
Itwottld.  He  liked  to  look  at  her,  to  hear  h«r 
musical  voice,  to  watch  her  graceful  move* 
ments  as  she  flitted  about  the  house,  and  as 
the  days  and  weeks  went  on  he  grew  yonng 
again  in  her  society,  until  he  was  much  like 
the  Richard  to  whom  she  once  said,  '  I  will 
be  your  wife, '  save  that  his  raven  hair  was 
tinged  with  grey,  making  him,  as  some 
thought|fin«i--looking  than  ever.  To  Arthur 
and  Edith  he  was  like  a  dearly  beloved  bro- 
ther ;  while  to  Dick  and  Nina  he  was  all  the 
world.  He  was  very  proud  of  little  Dibk, 
but  Nina  wm  his  pet,  as  she  was  every* 
body's  who  knew  her,  and  she  ere  long 
learned  to  love  him  better,  if  possible,  than 
she  did  her  father,  calling  him  frequently 
'  her  oldest  papa, 'and  wondering  in  her 
childish  way  why  he  kissed  her  so  tenderly 
as  often  as  she  lisped  out  that  dear  name. 

And  now  bnt  little  mon  remains  to  tell. 
It  is  four  months  since  Richard  came  home, 
and  the  hazy  Indian  summer  sun  shines  o'er 
the  New  England  hills,  batbins  CoUingwood 
in  its  softp%s«ni^iimys|«ai>iB]liiig'naQit>liif 
tall  bare  tradb  Nid,tM  #ifiMMd  gnmiimhwi 
carpeted' vfthieavte  ,<tf nany  a brigbit .tea. 
On  the  «d»«tar  "swafAi  Vhieh  laBt1ramni«# 
showed  so>mi  tgiwii^'  the  dhildiwi  imm 
racing  npianddpira^'Did^s  oiMaks  ijktm^ 
like  tha  soWtotldMng^iHr  feais  bsweathHrit 
feet,  and  Nina's  fair  hair  tossingin  theautumn 
wind,  which  seems  to  blow  less  rudely  on 
the  little  girl  than  on  her  stronger  older  bro* 
ther.  On  one  of  the  iron  seats  scattered 
over  the  lawin  sits  Richard,  watching  them 
as  they  play,  not  moodily,  not  mournfully, 
for  grief  and  sorrow  have  no  lodgment  in  the 
once  blind  Richard's  heart,  and  he  verily 
believes  that  he  is  as  happy  without 
Eldith  as  he  could  possibly  Have  been 
with  her.  She  is  almost  everything  to  him 
now  that  a  wife  could  be  consulting  his 
wishes  before  her  own  or  Arthur's 
and  making  all  else  subsenvient  to 
them.  No  royal  sovereign  ever  lorded 
it  over  his  subjects  more  completely 
than  could  Richard  over  Collingwooa,  if  he 
chose,  for  master  and  servants  alike  yield 
him  unbounded  deference  ;  but  Richard  is 
far  too  eentle  to  abuse  the  power  vested  in 
his  hands,  and  so  he  rules  by  perfect  love, 
which  knows  no  shadow  of  distrust.  The 
gift  of  sight  has  compensated  for  all  his  olden 
pain,  and  often  to  himself  he  savs,  *  I  would 
hardly  be  blind  again  for  the  sake  of  Edith's 
first  affections.' 

He  calls  her  Edith  now,  just  as  he  used  t« 
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do,  and  Edith  knowa  that  only  »  icari*  lefl 
M  a  memento  uf  the  (earful  laorifioe.  The 
morning  hoe  broken  at  last,  the  darkneae 
paaaed  away,  and  ,whtle  baakinff  in  the  full, 
rioh  daylight,  b>th  Kiolaard  ana  ArthUB,  ana 
Edith  wonder  it  they  ara  the  lamo/to  whom 
the  world  wa«  once  to  drearv.  Only  over 
Grace  Atherton  i»  any  darkn^M  brooding. 
She  oanuot  forgot  the .  peerlose  boon  aha 
threw  away  wli«u  ahe  deliberately  eaid  lo 
Bichard  HAtrinHtoi),  '  I  will  not  walk  m 
vour  shadow, !  and  the  iQve  ahe  onoa  bore 
him  ia  alive  in  all  ita  foroe,  but  ao  effec- 
tually concealed  that  few  anapeot  ita  ax* 
iatenoe. 

Richard  gooa  ofteaerto  Briar  Hill,  staying 
aometimes  hours,  and  Victor,  with  hit 
opinion  of  thb  *  gay  witlow '  aomewhat 
changed,  has  more  than  Ottce  hinted  at  Col^ 
lingwood  how  he  thinka  theaa  riiita  will 
and.  But  the  servaota'  aooflf  at  the  idea, 
while  Arthur  an  1  Edith  look/aaricadyon,ha  f 
hoping  Victor  ia  right, I  an4  *>  thai  matter 
remains  in  uncertainty. 

Across  the  fielda  Grasqr  Sprinlg  atill  hta  a 
maaa  of  shapeless  iliina.  Frequentlir  hai 
Arthur  talked  of  rebuilding  it  'aa  a  homeifor 
hia  ohildreh,  but  as  Ridhard  him  alwity*  op< 
poaed  i^  and  Edith  m  indiflbraatt  he  will 
probably  remain  art)  ColUnsfwood.    < 

Away  to  the  Boutb,  the  attta*>*ii  "winda 
Uow  aolbly  iirctthd  Sunnt;bn<^l|,whe«e  Edith's 
nqgroea.areHvingaa  happy  ander  the  new 
adininirtration  as  the  o^a,  apeahug  often  of 
thtir  beautiful  mistrega,  who,' when  the  win- 
ter snows  fall  on  the  Bay  State  hilla,  will 
wend  her  way  to  the  soutiiward,  and  GhriBt- 
mas  fires  will  be  kindled  upon  the  hearth* , 
atones  left  desolate  so  many  years.  Nor  is  ' 
ahOf  whoae  little  grave  liea  juat  aorota  tha 
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field,  forg9ttea.  Bnahrined  ia  her  memorr 
within  the  hearta  of  all  who  knew  and  lovad 
her,  while  away  to  the  northward  where  tha 
cypreaa  and  tlia  willow  mark  the  resting* 
plaoc  of  Soannondale'a  dead,  a  ooatly  marbla 
rears  ita  graceful  column,  pointing  far  up* 
ward  to  the  skv.  the  home  of  her  whose 
name  that  marble  baara.  '  Nino. '  That  is 
all.  No  'attdationa  deeply  out  tell  what  sh« 
waaorwhara  ahe  died.  'Nina.'  Nothing 
mora.     And    vet  this   single    word    haa  i^ 

Ear  to  touch  tha  deepest,  tettdereat  feel* 
of  two  hearta  at  laaat,  Arthur's  and 
th's — speaking  tp  them  of  the  little 
goklenrhaired  girlwho qnMped  so iunooentlv 
their  pathway,  striving  Hard  to  efface  all 
prints  of  her  footatapai,  oaring  to  the  loat  for 
bar 'Arthur  boy,'  and  the  '  Miggia '  ahf 
lovad  80  weUi  and  oaUintr  to  them,  aa  it 
ware,  even  after  the  rolling  river  was 
aalely  lorded,  and  she  waa  landed  beaidc 
tha  still  waters  in  the  bright,  graeafialda  ol 
Bdan.  . 

And  now  t»  tha  awaal  little  girl  and  tha 
noble  man  who,  through  the  mazy  labyrinths 
of  Darkaesa  and  Day  fight,  have  grown  so 
Bttongly into  oar  lovci,  whcae  faooa  were  far 
miliar  aa  oUr  ovrn^  whoaa  names  we««  house- 
hc4d  wordii,  over  whose  sorrows  our  tears 
haVe  fall«n  like  raii^  and  in  whose  joys  we 
have  rejoiced,  we  bid  a  final  adieu.  Farewell 
to  thee,  beautiful  Nina.  '  Earth  hath  nqna 
&iirer  lost.  Haavan  toja»  purer  gaineid.' 
Farewell  to  thea  forever,  and  olessings,  rioh 
and  rare,  distil  like  evening  dew  upon  tha 
dear  head  of  the  tnrate-hearted,  generous 
hero,  Richard  Harrington,     i  . i.: ^  u^.-^  ... 
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sd  is  h«r  mtmorr 
ho  knew  »uU  iov#d 
irthwArd  where  th« 
iMk  the  resting* 
lit,  »  oeetly  marbki 
,  pointing  f»r  up* 
oe  of  ber  wboM 
•Nina.'  Th*t  is 
IF  out  tell  wbat  ebf 
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ist,  teiMlereet  f««l> 
epuit,  Arthur's  and 
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Mped  soiunooeotW 
toaird  to  flffacv  all 
kring  to  the  last  for 
the  '  Wg(pi0 '  shf 
ne  to  them,  m  it 
rolling  river  was 
ras  landed  beside 
gbt,  green  fields  ot 

•  little  gjirland  the 
the  mazy  labyrinths 
it,  have  grown  so 
h«se  faors  uterefar 
names  wefs  house- 
lorrows  our  tears 
in    whose  joys  we 

inal  adieu.  Farewell 
'  Earth  hath  nqno 

>0A  purer  gained.' 
and  olessings,  rioh 

ling  dew  upon  tho 
hearted,   generous 
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